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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty-third volume of its Transactions to members. 
The period covered consists of sessions 2002-2003 and 2003-2004 
and the papers included were in the main read in that period. As 
some papers read in those sessions are not available for 
publication, some earlier papers are included and two which were 
read fairly recently. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 31st December, 2005 there were 4 Honorary Chieftains, 46 
Life Members and 541 Subscribing Members, making a total of 
591. There are 72 libraries making a grand total of 663. 


OBITUARY 
Members who have died since the publication of Volume LXII 
include the following: 


Chief and Honorary Chieftain 
Alick Morrison, a distinguished Highland historian, was Chief 
of the Society in 1979 and in 1992 was appointed an 
Honorary Chieftain. After early education in Berneray and 
secondary education at Kingussie he studied at the University 
of Glasgow and graduated M.A. with honours in History. 
Schools in Glasgow at which he taught were Knightswood 
Senior Secondary and Riverside Senior Secondary. During 
the war of 1939 — 45 he served in the R.A.F., part of his 
service being in Iceland. The papers which he read to the 
Society have appeared in the Transactions, his last one in the 
present volume. He collected and edited the songs of Calum 
MacAskill, a Berneray Bard, “Orain Chaluim” and also “An 
Ribheid Chiùil”, the songs of John Archie MacAskill, also 
from Berneray. Over a period of years, in the company of the 
late Rev. Dr. Donald MacKinnon of Portree and Kennoway in 
Fife, he spent a few weeks each summer examining 
documents in the muniment room at Dunvegan Castle. The 
result of their extensive researches was their joint work “The 
MacLeods — The Genealogy of a Clan” in five books, the last 
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of which appeared in 1976 and all published by the Clan 
MacLeod Society. On retiring from teaching, he made his 
home at Glengonnarfoot near Abington in Lanarkshire. His 
own account of his early years in Berneray and schooldays in 
Kingussie appears in the present volume, together with his 
paper on “The Old Trojan of Berneray”. 


Life Members 

Rev. Donald MacLean of Dochgarroch was chieftain of “The 
Clan Teàrlach”, the MacLeans of the North, descended from 
Charles MacLean, who came to Urquhart Castle under the 
Lords of the Isles. The family allied themselves with the Clan 
Chattan in about 1400. Born in 1905, Donald MacLean was 
an Episcopalian minister by calling, and a historian and 
genealogist by inclination. He served both in England and in 
Scotland, where he ministered at Galashiels, Fort William and 
latterly at Pitlochry, retiring to Inverness in 1970, where he 
often did duty in the diocese of Moray. As a genealogist, he 
was astute in the weighing up of evidence and the proving of 
pedigrees. He had an excellent knowledge of the whole range 
of Highland genealogies, and made a study of his own 
MacLean family papers, which date from 1588, but only 
rarely did he publish his ideas and conclusions. He had 
researched at depth the Memorandie Book of Sir Kenneth 
MacKenzie of Scatwell, which covered the period when he 
served as an MP at the last Scottish Parliament, prior to 1707. 
The original is among the Dochgarroch Papers. 

Donald MacLean was married to Loraine MacLean, for 
many years the secretary of the Inverness Field Club and the 
author of Indomitable Colonel, the life of her ancestor, Sir 
Alan Cameron of Erracht. They both died in 1999. He had 
been a life member of the Society since 1964. 


Lt. Col. Donald H. Cameron of Lochiel who succeeded his 
father as 26th Chief in 1951 died at Achnacarry Castle. After 
attending Harrow and Oxford University he trained as an 
accountant and was a director and chairman of several 
companies including the Royal Bank of Scotland, Scottish 
Widows and British Rail. In World War II he served in the 
Lovat Scouts, being mentioned in despatches, and later 
commanded the 4th/Sth Battalion (T.A.) of the Cameron 
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Highlanders. He chaired the Sir Malcolm Sargent Cancer 
Fund for Children and was chairman of the appeal which 
raised funds for the building of Eden Court Theatre. In 1973 
he was made a Knight of the Thistle and was Lord Lieutenant 
of Inverness from 1971 to 1985. He had also served on the 
Inverness County Council. 


William John MacLeod MacAulay, familiarly known as “Willie 
John”, was born in the village of Grosebay, Isle of Harris, on 
22nd April, 1948. His untimely passing at the age of fifty- 
eight years at his home in Carnoustie came as a great shock to 
relatives and friends alike. This was particularly felt amongst 
the Gaeldom music and song fraternity, a cause to which 
Willie John had contributed so much after winning the 
National Mod Gold Medal at East Kilbride in 1975. He made 
numerous recordings and embarked on tireless forays 
throughout the Highlands and Islands over numerous years 
where he appeared at venues in the most isolated locations 
and practically in every town. His prowess was not confined 
to the Gaidhealtachd scene alone as he was a popular figure 
amongst London Gaels. He visited Australia on three 
occasions, the highlight of these being an appearance at the 
Sydney Opera House in front of an audience of 25,000 
people. Willie John would have performed with the same 
enthusiasm at Acharacle or any other venue. 

Willie John’s early schooling was at Sir Edward Scott 
School, Tarbert, Isle of Harris, which he left around the age of 
sixteen to study engineering at Inverness College. This was 
followed by serving an apprenticeship at Timex, 
Watchmakers, Dundee, where his involvement with Union 
matters led to his being appointed Public Relations Officer — 
a smart move on someone’s part! When Timex closed he 
worked for Holo-Krome for a period before taking over 
control of the defunct engineering department at National 
Cash Registers, Dundee, along with three colleagues with 
whom he had previously worked. Their newly formed firm 
was known as Texol of which Willie John was the Marketing 
Director until he retired three years prior to passing away. 

He is survived by Catriona, his wife of 33 years and three 
children: Iain, Fiona and Stewart. Although he was of a 
cheerful and congenial disposition, the serious side of his 
nature came across in his perfectionism which he equally 
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applied to his work and social activities. There was also a 
mischievous streak to his nature which must have followed 
from an early age. It is exemplified in the story told by our 
Honorary Librarian, Murdo MacLeod, who on a visit to Sir 
Edward Scott School, Tarbert, was leaving Miss Flora 
Munro’s classroom when he noticed a small red-haired boy 
sitting in a desk behind the blackboard and looking very 
sheepish. When Mr MacLeod enquired as to his predicament 
in these terms: “Ach dè idir a tha gad fhagail-s’ an seo leat 
fhèin?” the smiling reply was: “Bha mi ri mì-mhodh!” 
Catriona, Willie John’s widow, agrees that the admission was 
in all probability a true one. 

He was interred in Luskentyre Cemetery, Isle of Harris, on 
14th July, 2006. 


Cha bhiodh marbh-shanas air Uilleam Iain idir coilionta gun 
facal no dha anns a’chanan a bha cho dlúth dha chridhe. Nach 
biodh an rann seo a rinn am bard ainmeil Ruairidh MacLeòid, 
air an robh am far-ainm ‘Harris’, iomchuidh a thaobh Uilleam 
Iain cuideachd? 


“S tric mi déanamh dealbh dhiot 
"Na do bhalachan òg, 
Dol a Chliuthar anmoch, 
“S tu bhi falbh gun bhròig; 
Ach ged is iomadh caochladh 
Bheir an saoghal oirnn, 
*S ann an uair nach saoilear 
Bhuainear craobh na h-òig.” 
L. McA. 


Subscribing Members 
Mrs Margaret Fay Shaw Campbell, D.Litt., Isle of Canna died 


at the age of 101 having had a very full life. She was born in 
the U.S.A. of Scottish blood. After the death of her father she 
came to Scotland and attended school in Helensburgh. 
Following a cycle tour of the Hebrides she stayed for some 
years in the home of Mairi and Peigi MacRae at Glendale in 
South Uist. In addition to producing her valuable collection of 
songs, “Folksongs and Folklore of South Uist”, about 50 - 
years ago she recorded by cine camera in South Uist, Barra 
and Canna a historical archive of great value. In 1935 she 
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married John Lorne Campbell of Inverneill, who was Chief of 
this Society in 1965, also a great collector and scholar who in 
1938 purchased Canna where they settled. Canna was in 1981 
placed in the custody of the National Trust for Scotland. Mrs 
Campbell received honorary degrees from universities in 
Scotland, Ireland and Nova Scotia. 


Donald MacAulay was born on the island of Bernera, Lewis, in 
February 1926 and died at his home in Kirkibost on his native 
island in January 2006. 

Having worked locally for some years as a fisherman he felt 
a call to the ministry and studied at Aberdeen Commercial 
College and Aberdeen University. Licensed by the Presbytery 
of Lewis in 1968, he was ordained and inducted to the parish 
of Park, where he served until his retiral from the parish 
ministry in 1991. In retirement he gave much valuable service 
as locum preacher to the church in his native parish. 

In 1975 Donald MacAulay was elected as the first Convener 
of the newly created Western Isles authority. Together with 
Vice-Convener Father Calum MacLellan he helped to build 
bridges between people of different religious backgrounds 
and between islands previously isolated from each other, 
being closely involved in the developments in education, 
transport and other provision which have transformed life in 
the Outer Hebrides over the past thirty years. For his 
outstanding contribution to local government he was awarded 
the O.B.E. and along with Father MacLellan received the 
freedom of Comhairle nan Eilean Siar. He himself 
enumerated his recreations as: Gaelic, fishing, travel, local 
history and silviculture, which indicate the range of his 
interests and talents. It is significant that Gaelic is given first 
priority in that list; it was part and parcel of his life as 
fisherman, minister and councillor. He was greatly interested 
also in the history and traditions of Lewis and did much to 
foster a wider interest in these. 

Duine gasda, còir, càirdeil agus blàth-chridheach, sar 
Ghaidheal, fior eileanach air am bi mòr ionndrainn ann an 
iomadh àite. 


Archie MacDonald, known in his home community as 
Gilleasbuig, was a native of Tarskavaig in Skye. He received 
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his secondary education at Portree Secondary School from 
which transition to university was disrupted by the outbreak 
of the Second World War. Called up in 1940 he served in the 
Royal Air Force, initially on air-sea rescue operations in the 
North Sea and later in the Far East as a radio and radar 
operator, in India, Burma and China. On demobilisation he 
studied agriculture at Edinburgh University where he 
captained the shinty team and was awarded his blue. 
Embarking on a career in teaching he gave distinguished and 
versatile service to that profession in Campbeltown, in 
Balmacara Agricultural College and in Plockton High School, 
where he held the post of Principal Teacher of Geography 
while at various times teaching General Science, Horticultural 
Science and Chemistry. Retiring in 1983 he returned to the 
family home in Tarskavaig, where he pursued a practical 
interest in boat-building, car maintenance and piping and with 
his wife Betty, from the Braes of Rannoch, dispensed 
generous hospitality to their numerous visitors. 


James McLennan died in Glasgow, where he had spent a busy 


and productive life. With his late wife Ellen he was an 
enthusiastic member of the Clan MacLennan Association, of 
which they were active office-bearers for many years. It was 
his attendance at committee meetings of that society that 
brought him periodically to Inverness and he used those 
occasions to good effect by pursuing his research in the 
library of this society, of which he was a loyal member 
although never able to attend any of its meetings. He had an 
abiding interest in Scottish history in general and was 
particularly interested in the history of the Clan MacLennan. 
His researches culminated in his history of the clan, which he 
published privately. 


lain MacRae died at Edinburgh Royal Infirmary on Wednesday 


25th January 2006 having taken ill the previous Monday 
while taking a Gaelic evening class in Perth. He was a step- 
brother of the late Bill Leah who gave such loyal service to 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness. 

Iain was born in Dingwall and brought up in Applecross and 
Alligin. After primary education at Torridon he completed 
secondary education at Dingwall Academy. Following brief 
periods with the City of Edinburgh Police and Ross and 
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Cromarty County Council he studied librarianship at Robert 
Gordon’s College and having discovered his vocation 
embarked on a long and distinguished career of public 
service. Having held various posts in the library service of 
Perth and Kinross Council he attained the position of 
Principal Librarian and took early retirement in August 2005 
at the age of 59. 

lain MacRae devoted himself to a wide variety of interests. 
He took an active part in raising the status of Gaelic within 
Perth and Kinross Council and was a founder member of 
Buidheann Ghaidhlig Bhlar-Ghobharaidh which gives 
opportunities for local fluent Gaelic speakers and learners in 
Gaelic to meet regularly for informal lectures and discussions 
on subjects such as place-names, poetry, Highland history, the 
islands and Gaelic language issues. He was in recent years a 
frequent and knowledgeable contributor to Radio nan 
Gaidheal programmes and had started a programme of Gaelic 
classes at Perth College a fortnight before his death. A keen 
gardener, swimmer and golfer, he was particularly interested 
in football. He was a member of Perth Free Church since 
1980, serving as an office-bearer for 24 years and teaching in 
the bible class. 

Our sympathy goes to lain’s widow, Anne Ross from 
Rogart, to his 3 sons and his step-brother Neil Leah. 

Bidh cuimhn’ againn air Iain mar dhuine iriosal, cairdeil, 
dileas. Bha e na fhior charaid dhan Ghaidhlig agus bha uaill 
aige anns an dualchas a ráinig air ’na óige ann an Siorrachd 
Rois. 


TRANSACTIONS 
Copies of Volume LXII were sent to members in November, 
2004. The only back numbers now available to members are 
Volumes LVIH, LX, LXI and LXII. Application should be made 
to the Honorary Secretary, Mrs Anne Souter, 15 Green Drive, 
Inverness. [V2 4EX 


PRIZES 
In 2003 MacKay Gaelic Prize medals were awarded to Adam 
Jack, Charleston Academy; Sarah Mhoireasdan and Lewis 
MacChoinnich, Millburn Academy. 

The winners of the MacKay Gaelic Prize medals in 2004 were 
Iain Seumas Domhnallach, Charleston Academy; Graham 
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Thomas MacUilleam, Culloden Academy; Kayleigh Nic’Il 
Innein, Inverness Royal Academy; and Jillian Schurei and 
Ciorstaidh NicIlleathain, Millburn Academy. 

The winners of the MacKay Gaelic Prize medals in 2005 were 
Seonag Anna NicLeoid, Culloden Academy; Catriona NicLeòid, 
Inverness Royal Academy; Sarah NicNeacail and Calum 
Macllleathain, Millburn Academy. 

The winners of the MacKay Gaelic Prize medals in 2006 were 
Cairistiona NicDhòmhnaill, Charleston Academy; Claire Nic 
a Phearsain, Culloden Academy; Lauren Pearson, Inverness 
Royal Academy; Catriona Manson and Eilidh Bowie, Millburn 
Academy. 


LIBRARY 

The perennial problem of restricted shelf space within the 
Society’s section of the reference library continues to limit 
planned expansion of the bookstock. Decanting of some 
manuscript items to the stock-room has enabled some re- 
distribution of volumes to be carried out, thus to some extent 
relieving an increasing congestion especially in the Gaelic 
literature section. 

Despite constraints of space, however, the library continues to 
grow, the total number of additions since publication of Vol. LXII 
being 171, of which no fewer than 124 were donations. These vary 
in type and size from ephemera such as offprints, reports, 
periodicals and magazines to, for example, the 3-volume edition, 
extending to over 1500 pages of “The Last Warrior Band”, a 
detailed account of the First World War exploits of the Ross 
Mountain Battery compiled by Sheriff Colin Scott Mackenzie and 
donated by Jeff MacLeod; a leather-bound anthology in 
manuscript of original prose and verse compositions by Major 
Neil MacLeod, Waternish, donated by Dr A.C. MacLeod, 
Nashville, Tenessee and the extremely generous donation of 20 
scholarly publications, valued in aggregate at over £500, from Mr 
and Mrs Henry Matthews, New York. Of particular interest also is 
a collection of over 100 documents and photographs made by the 
late Sheriff J.L. Martin Mitchell, Edinburgh, donated by Mrs 
Mitchell and professionally conserved, listed and digitised 
through the joint initiative of Highland Archive and Am Baile 
Project. 

Following valuation by Donald MacCormick, Edinburgh, the 
library stock has been insured on an ongoing basis with the 
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London firm of T.L. Dallas (City) Ltd. In lieu of fee or 
honorarium firmly declined by Mr MacCormick, the Society has 
made a donation of £100 to Sabhal Mor Ostaig, to be used for 
purchasing items for the College library, and has followed this up 
with a donation to the College of over 40 items held in duplicate. 

Substantial additions have been made to the library’s collection 
of magazines and pamphlets, including the journals of some local 
history societies and other community groups. Contact with these 
is seen as an important source of appropriate contemporary and 
traditional material and also as a means of identifying some 
potential contributors to the yearly syllabus. 

A small number of the printed catalogue of the library stock is 
still available free.of charge to members together with the three 
appendices which followed its publication in 2001. 

The Society records its warm thanks to those members and well- 
wishers who have made, or negotiated, donations to the library, to 
Donald MacCormick for his valuation and advice regarding 
insurance cover and to the staff of the Highland Archive, Am 
Baile Project and Highland Libraries for their continuing and 
consistently helpful support. 


WEBSITE 

The Society’s website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk, 
provides a range of useful information about the Society under the 
headings News Page, Constitution, History, Syllabus, Joining, 
Office Bearers, Transactions and Links. It is hoped that members 
will find the News Page particularly useful in keeping in touch 
with the Society’s activities and other Gaelic news in the 
Inverness area and beyond. A copy of the regular newsletter 1s 
also posted online. The website was designed and is maintained 
by Mr Michael S. Graham. 
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BOYHOOD IN BERNERAY AND KINGUSSIE 
ALICK MORRISON, M.A., (Hons) Abington 


I was born in the Island of Berneray, in 1911. I was fortunate to 
be born of good parents and in a beautiful island. Though not born 
of rich parents they were honest and capable of wresting a living 
from land and sea. The island consisted of two hills united by a 
saddle of rough ground. It possessed five beaches, some greater 
and some less. The greatest of these faced the broad waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean and stretched like two scimitars of gleaming 
silver. Beyond the sand dunes stretched a flat area of green 
machair land. All this area was at my disposal to enjoy myself as 
a young boy. The island possesses a community whose most 
striking characteristic was their great kindness and hospitality. 
Here I grew up clothed in blue Harris tweed kilt and knitted blue 
frock. For most of the year I did not wear shoes and often 
wandered barefoot on the pleasant machair or dipped down into 
the sand dunes or felt the warm sheen of white sands of the beach 
welcoming me to plunge into the creaming surf of the blue 
Atlantic Ocean. When I reached the age of seven I was ready to 
embark on a new life — the cultural life of the English-speaking 
world and the opportunities it offered me to eke a living from a 
far-flung Empire which covered a quarter of the known world. 
The kilt was taken off and in its place came a suit of blue and 
tacketty boots. I certainly did not welcome the change. The law 
had to be obeyed and an education to fit me for export was the 
order of the day. As soon as I entered the portals of Berneray 
Public School Gaelic was forbidden. All disciplines relied on the 
English language. Normally the language I used outside school 
was the venerable Gaelic language of my forefathers. It was 
frowned upon here. It is true that my mother had always 
endeavoured to give me a working knowledge of the English 
language. Actually the first word of the language which I learned 
was “perhaps”. It was spoken by the Gaelic bard Hector 
MacKinnon who was home on leave after surviving miraculously 
in the Dardanelles when his ship was torpedoed on the 18th March 
1915. I was 4 years and 2 months then. Hector visited our house 
and gave a wonderful description of the horror of the Dardanelles 
and how eventually his boat was sunk by a torpedo. He went down 
with the boat for what appeared to him an unconscionable time. 
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All he could do was to pray and promise God if he was rescued he 
would devote the rest of his days to the service of his maker. That 
promise he kept as far as he was able and left us a fine body of 100 
superb hymns. While he spoke he sometimes lapsed into English 
and the word perhaps appeared to have fascinated me and I held 
on to it. 

My father Donald Morrison was a yachtsman : he was also a 
member of the Royal Naval Reserve. He was actually in the yacht 
at Lough Swilly in Ireland when war was declared in 1914. On 
that very day my father was called up for active service. In this he 
served until his ship H.M.S. FINISTERRE was double torpedoed 
beyond the Manacles of Falmouth. He served in the dangerous 
Dover Patrol and took part in the Battle of Jutland. In 1917 the 
Germans having overrun Belgium made full use of their railways 
and canals to bring parts of U boats to Zeebrugge where they were 
assembled. Their increasing number combined with their 
effectiveness imposed such a considerable strain on our naval 
resources that British supplies of food had dwindled to four 
months in 1917. Apart altogether from this, the Navy had to 
transport our armed forces and munitions across the deadly waters 
of the English Channel, becoming more deadly every day with the 
ever increasing number of U boats. Some of our merchantmen 
were now converted into naval vessels armed with guns and 
trained naval gunners. Such a vessel was H.M.S. Cape Finisterre 
in which my father was double torpedoed and only one person 
managed to survive. My mother (née Alexanderina Campbell) 
was now left a war widow with five of a family, the two youngest 
members less than a year old. She had to face serious problems. 
Members of my father's family claimed that the croft belonged to 
them and actually sold the stock as well as the boat. My mother 
was therefore in danger not only of losing the croft but actually 
her home and that of her young family. My mother contested the 
legality of the claim on the ground that my father was the eldest 
surviving son of my grandfather Malcolm Morrison, the previous 
owner. The home and the croft being now secured, the croft had 
to be stocked, for all the animals had been sold. My mother, of 
course, received a war widow's pension which, while certainly 
very welcome, was ridiculously small. To undertake the stocking 
of the croft required additional funds. Here my mother had to 
manufacture tweeds, blankets and stockings in order to increase 
the income of our croft. At the same time, labour was desperately 
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short on the island because of the clamant needs of the war. Thus 
mother and her young son John laboured long in the fields and it 
was only thereafter, after hard and damaging work exposed to the 
elements, that she laboured far into the night on such additional 
tasks as the making of blankets, socks and tweeds. Throughout the 
day the younger members of the family were left in my charge, 
now aged 8 years of age, with strict injunctions to keep the house 
tidy, to keep the fire on, do the messages, bring in an adequate 
supply of water from the well and sufficient peat fuel for the fire 
far into the night. As a result of her resolution and hard work Croft 
Number 3 in Borve gradually increased in stock. As the children 
became older they too would help to assist her in the open fields. 

My mother was born in Scadabay in the Bays of Harris. She 
attended the school in Drinishader and was a sufficiently clever 
pupil to become a pupil teacher or monitor in that school. Her pay 
was, of course, ridiculously small and compared badly with the 
rewards given to her two sisters, Marion and Margaret, who were 
in service on a farm at Ardentoul near Glenelg. This was a well 
run farm belonging to a Mr Macrae, and his housekeeper was the 
redoubtable and able Miss Finlayson. The farm was able to supply 
meat and venison as well as milk and dairy produce to the 
concourse of yachts daily seen sailing up the Sound of Sleat to fish 
in the lochs or engaging in the sport of hunting. Under Miss 
Finlayson, the Campbell girls received excellent training not only 
in housekeeping but also in managing a farm or croft, which 
proved invaluable in later life. My mother decided to give up her 
work in Drinishader School and to join her two sisters on the farm 
of Ardentoul. She still, however, retained a great respect for 
education and was most anxious that her family should take the 
fullest advantage of such education as Berneray Public School 
offered. She hoped that eventually some members of the family 
would be able to receive a higher grade of education and thus 
enter the professions where life would not be so hard and 
damaging and the remuneration far better than ever a croft would 
yield. Though the language always used by the family was Gaelic 
there was a very heavy prejudice for centuries against the use of 
the language in education and indeed in the home. Thus the 
mother tongue was not taught in the Public School in Berneray. 
The reason was simple: it was of little use for export. Only the 
English language would open wide the doors of opportunity not 
simply in Britain itself but in an Empire proudly painted red in the 
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atlas on our school wall. So far as the right of the child to his 
heritage was concerned it was believed it was best to forget it. 
Beyond the portals of Berneray Public School you entered at the 
time an essentially foreign culture and had to make the best of it. 
With the English language so tremendously important in Berneray 
Public School we were very fortunate to possess a library very 
suitable to our age. This was supplied by J.P. Coats of Paisley and 
our teachers were determined that we would make the fullest use 
of it. Every Friday we had to choose a book from the library and 
were allowed to keep it if we wanted for a fortnight. The books of 
R.M. Ballantyne, A.G. Henty, R.L. Stevenson and Daniel Defoe 
were not only written in very good English but dealt with adven- 
turous themes that would appeal to a normal healthy, intelligent 
boy or girl. I read Coral Island eleven times and Kidnapped and 
Treasure Island almost as often. Such reading enabled us to 
become bilingual and in some cases to have a good command of 
writing in the English language. The English Bible and the Shorter 
Catechism were used in the school; the latter was enforced a good 
deal with the instrument of correction. By such means great 
Biblical passages were learned and the Catechism eventually 
learned thoroughly by heart. Though not understood too much at 
the time, it did us no harm and the experience left no doubt of its 
great piety and wisdom. As for the strap or the instrument of 
correction, it was not only used for the purpose of good behaviour 
but also to reinforce the efficiency of instruction and the 
thoroughness of learning. It was accepted with great fortitude as 
part of the discipline of education. It certainly did not make the 
pupils anti-social but rather fortified their sense of responsibility. 

My progress in school until I reached the Qualifying stage was 
by no means remarkable. I enjoyed the glorious company of my 
class mates — Roderick MacLeod and his brother Donald, one- 
eyed Norman Shaw who was called Nelson, Lachlan MacLeod 
and John Shaw. Our merriment infuriated our Head Teacher who 
came to regard it as sheer defiance and punishment when it was 
due was all the heavier for that. We accepted the punishment with 
spartan fortitude, however. We were often compelled to stand on 
the seat as “wallflowers” and on occasions had to remain behind 
after school hours. In the third year our class was inspected and 
exhibited rather an indifferent show so that the inspector in his 
report came to the conclusion that the result was due not to bad 
teaching but to the natural dullness of the pupils. At the Qualifying 
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stage, however, I staged a great improvement in English, History, 
Geography and even Arithmetic. Rev.. Norman Morrison of the 
Established Church took a keen interest in my improvement and 
was rather astounded at my “maturity”. This came about in rather 
a peculiar way. It so happened that my mother, who attended 
church regularly, left me in charge of my young brothers until she 
returned. After tea she gathered us around her and gave us the gist 
of the sermon she had heard and drove home its value. It so 
happened the minister's sermon that evening dealt with the 
marvellous story of David and Goliath. Now it also happened that 
we were used to making slings from old boots and took great pride 
in our skill in using them. Thus the story of David and Goliath 
charmed us, particularly the skill of a young boy to flatten a giant 
of the stature of Goliath with his insolent, taunting remarks. 
However, before she finished my mother left us in no doubt that it 
was not so much the skill of a young boy but his faith and 
guidance of the Almighty that led to his wonderful triumph. When 
| sat my Qualifying examination, we were given a choice of four 
subjects on one of which we were asked to write a composition. | 
was charmed to notice that one of the subjects was any story in the 
Bible. Here my study of the books in the school library enabled 
me to translate the Gaelic story told me one Sunday evening into 
remarkably fluid and dramatic English concluding with the 
necessity of realising that it was not so much the skill of David 
with the sling but his faith and the guiding hand of the Almighty 
that led the stone to sink deep into Goliath's head. When the 
papers were marked the Reverend Norman Morrison, then School 
Board Officer, was overjoyed at my extraordinary “maturity”. He 
forthwith visited my mother and insisted that I must be entered for 
the Bursary Competition then offered by the Inverness Education 
Authority and hinted that I should study for the Ministry of the 
Church of Scotland and he would use all his influence to get 
additional funds from the Church to assist me in my studies in a 
Higher Grade school. The prospect certainly did not enamour me. 
I happened to be very fond of sheep and possessed a peculiar skill 
in identifying the owner of sheep merely from the look of their 
face at a distance. An old shepherd in Lanarkshire not so very long 
ago informed me that this gift, for which no rational explanation 
could be given, belonged to special people, of whom he was one, 
and they were called “kenners”. My cousin John Archie Paterson, 
piper and Gaelic bard, who was reared in the household of No 3 
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Borve, Berneray, joined the army at 16 years of age and enlisted 
in the 5th Cameron Highlanders. He was in action throughout the 
war, for a good part of which pipers led the Highlanders into 
battle. Needless to say, their casualties were heavy. John A 
MacAskill particularly remembered the Battle of Loos where they 
lost most of their pipers. He himself had the tassles shot from his 
pipes but he miraculously ended the war without a scratch. For a 
time he served in Glasgow Police and after he left that service he 
became a farm labourer for Rev. Norman Morrison the 
Established Church Minister. About 1924 the Western Australian 
Government provided opportunities particularly to ex-servicemen 
to emigrate to the province and provided generous grants of land 
as well as some financial help to develop extensive farms in the 
area. The area, however, was covered with a considerable amount 
of wood which it was necessary to cut but that was no easy task. 
The Western Australian Government was prepared to pay for the 
cut timber and also any produce that these farms would yield. John 
hoped to grow wheat and to rear sheep. Unfortunately for him the 
great customer of Australia (viz. Great Britain) was struck by a 
financial Depression following on the Wall Street Crash in 
U.S.A.. Thus Australia soon felt the effects — wheat was left on the 
sidings while there was deep need for food in Britain at the time. 
This ruined John Archie MacAskill in the end; he died in Perth 
and was buried in Karra Katta Cemetery. From 1924 to 1928, 
however, it seemed that he was prospering. Before he joined the 
army, John Archie was a shepherd in Borve and was indeed a 
“kenner”. The interest in sheep was a bond between him and me 
and finally he and I agreed that I too would emigrate to Australia 
as soon as I left school. There were two horses on our croft and | 
was quite used to leading them to a stream every day to quench 
their thirst. John Archie drew attention to the great size of his farm 
at Borvedale and the use of horses to guard the boundaries. My 
knowledge of geography left me in no doubt that Borvedale being 
in the vicinity of Perth was very near the goldfields of Kalgoorte 
and Coolgardie and I drew the attention of John Archie to this fact. 
He was charmed. Here was the opportunity for the two of us in the 
quieter moments to search for gold — our fortune was assured. 
John Archie particularly admired William Shepherd, son of Jock 
Morrison at Rucaidh in North Uist. According to John Archie, he 
took his chance and made a fortune. Here fortune beckoned us to 
Australia and we must grasp chance by the forelock. With all this 
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I agreed privately. Thus when my mother of ten encouraged me to 
enter for the Bursary, I was far from enthusiastic. The visit of the 
“Ministear Mor’, Rev. Norman Morrison, to our house was 
regarded by me with deep suspicion. He was clearly encouraging 
my mother to compel me to continue in school. To add fuel to the 
flame, Nurse MacAskill visited our house and drew a fanciful 
picture of what Higher Education really was. She insisted that 
experience in a Higher Grade school was vitally different from 
that of primary school. Of course, lessons would be taught and 
learned but the discipline was relaxed and a considerable time 
would be devoted to games such as shinty, hockey and football. 
Even athletics were taught, giving you a wonderful opportunity to 
become a national figure. I was quite interested and finally due to 
mother's persuasion I decided to sit for the Bursary from the 
Inverness Education Authority. This turned out to be one of these 
days when you could not do anything wrong. I answered all the 
questions with great confidence and I hardly left the portals of the 
school when I prayed I would fail. It now dawned on me that it 
was awful to let my cousin down and almost certainly lose a 
fortune. On the other hand I did not want to disappoint my mother. 
I waited an interminable time hoping against hope that I would 
fail. Meanwhile the Minister, Rev. Norman Morrison, finally got 
the news that my examination papers were exceptionally good and 
thus I had been successful in gaining the bursary which was vitally 
necessary to enable me to proceed to a Higher Grade school. 

The die was now cast: gone were the dreams of wandering over 
the sheep runs in Borvedale on horseback: worse still the dreams 
of fondling gold nuggets from Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie were 
now a mirage. Mother was delighted; I was about to put my foot 
on the ladder of success. Good Rev. Norman Morrison had infinite 
faith that I had infinite ability and would end my days thundering 
from the pulpit of an Established Church of Scotland. Alas! 
Despite his worthy promptings, I had no such intention. 

My first problem was to choose a Higher Grade school for my 
education. The Nicolson Institute in Stornoway was forbidden 
because it belonged to the County of Ross. Pupils from Inverness- 
shire could, of course, go to Portree Higher Grade School, 
Inverness Royal Academy or Kingussie Higher Grade School. 
Certain factors favoured the last-named. Ever since the days of the 
famous hatchet-faced Rev. Kenneth MacKenzie, pupils from the 
Isles were encouraged to proceed to Kingussie and if they elected 
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to join the ministry of the Church of Scotland, to which the 
redoubtable Rev. Kenneth belonged, they would receive financial 
assistance from the Church. The mantle of Rev. Kenneth 
MacKenzie fell on the Very Rev. Dugald MacFarlane, a native of 
Tiree. He was an able and kindly man and played a leading part in 
the Union of the United Free Church in 1928. Thus it happened 
that a cousin of mine, Calum Iain MacLeod from Sollas in North 
Uist, attended Kingussie Higher Grade School. This relationship 
was, of course, very important. Quite apart from this, I actually 
knew three pupils from Berneray who attended this school. They 
were Malcolm MacLeod who became a lawyer and ended his days 
in California, as well as Finlay and Chirsty Anne MacLeod. Finlay 
became minister of the parish of Croy and Chirsty became the 
well known manageress in Lochboisdale Hotel. Came the day of 
departure: it rained hard: it was miserably cold. We had to cross 
the rock-strewn Sound of Harris. Finally we landed at the 
imposing pier constructed at Obbe by Lord Leverhulme. From 
there it was our intention to proceed north to Tarbert and to 
embark on the famous “Plover” the following morning. She was 
by no means as graceful as her name would imply. She was, 
however, tough and certainly most endurable. Few storms on the 
Minch would deter her from reaching her destination. She thrust 
her shoulders into the curling billows and rolled incessantly. Only 
passengers “as stout as Julius Caesar” survived the voyage 
without making a hurried departure to the rails to disgorge their 
breakfast. Those who held stoutly to the tables in the steerage 
were infuriated to find their eggs, bacon and teacups hurled 
unceremoniously on to the floor and under the seats. I crossed the 
Minch in later years when only five passengers dared to trust her 
in a howling gale from Lochmaddy to Mallaig. We came out of 
her safe and gave her three cheers. 

We had been conveyed from Obbe to Tarbert in an open lorry. 
It rained miserably and it was desperately cold but we considered 
ourselves lucky to be covered by a huge tarpaulin. In Tarbert we 
were kindly received by Mrs Smith and her brother Kenneth 
MacLeod. Both belonged to the island of Berneray and Malcolm 
MacLeod, a pupil in our party, was their nephew. Here we had a 
good sleep and were duly awakened in good time to race down to 
the pier and to embark on the “Plover”. The rain had miraculously 
stopped and as the “Plover” behaved herself and ploughed her 
way across the Minch we were regaled with marvellous scenery — 
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Harris, Lewis. The North of Skye, the Islands of Raasay and Rona 
and the marvellous beauty of the mountains of Gairloch, Torridon, 
Sutherland and Kintail. Only a few “visited the rails”. At last we 
tied up at the pier in Kyle of Lochalsh. I had landed at the 
mainland of Scotland and wandered disconsolately along the 
deserted station. A boy passed me shouting “Magazines — 
Cigarettes”. He inflected his voice so curiously that I was 
practically certain he was shouting “Maggie's own cigarettes” and 
from my knowledge of cigarette cards, I was certain that they 
never existed. The stationmaster appeared and at long last the 
ticket office opened and we received the necessary ticket. The 
train slowly eased into the platform more than an hour late. The 
stationmaster gave the usual reason, the “Plover” had arrived late 
and our train had left more than an hour ago. We had time to get 
a cup of tea and a buttered scone. After a delay, the Stationmaster 
carrying a lordly green flag now became all energy. He warned us 
that at long last the ticket office was open and we made straight 
for the aperture. Now the stationmaster roared out “The train will 
leave in a quarter of an hour — all aboard for Lochcarron, 
Achnashellach, Achanalt, Garve, Beauly, Dingwall and 
Inverness”. We dived into our carriage, delighted to receive some 
warmth. The engine puffed its white smoke and the stationmaster 
and his superactive assistants banged the carriage door into safety. 
Night was not far away and the day was dull in any case. I looked 
out of the window as the train proceeded on its route through the 
rugged scenery of the West Highlands. We ate any provisions in 
our bags until we reached Inverness for a cup of tea. After a stay 
there we were on our way again via Carrbridge and Aviemore to 
Kingussie. At last we arrived there — the younger pupils fast asleep 
and snoring lustily. Fortunately the older members of the party 
were wide awake and I was given a vigorous shake by my cousin 
Calum. I heard the stationmaster in a herculean voice shouting 
“Kingussie” but it certainly sounded more to me like “Can you 
see?”, which was appropriate enough at the time. We stumbled out 
of the station with our bags and coats and the older pupils soon 
directed us to our different lodgings. Yes — the landladies and their 
daughters were wide awake — a blazing fire on and the table set. 
They greeted us very kindly and after a hearty meal and some 
warmth we were guided to our rooms. Yes — I realised I was 
staying at “Hillside” in the home of a Mrs MacKintosh, a war 
widow, and her daughters Frances and Louisa. Some of the others 
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in our party were directed by the older boys to “Ben Nevis” 
cottage and of course “Ivy House”. 

In 1870 more than half the people of Kingussie spoke the Gaelic 
language and the surrounding area of Badenoch had played a 
distinguished part in the development of the culture of their 
forefathers. The names of James MacPherson of Ossian fame, Dr 
MacBain, the renowned Gaelic scholar and the bard Donald 
Campbell of Kingussie come readily to mind. English and Scots 
culture had now supplanted Gaelic culture in Kingussie though it 
was still remembered by such shepherds as John Cattanach of Ivy 
House. The feel for Gaelic was still alive in Kingussie and the 
people easily warmed to the “West coasters”. We were always 
received with con-siderable kindness. Came the time when 
practically all the “West coasters” had measles and had to be taken 
to the hospital at Meadowside. The Matron and her staff were 
simply marvellous to us and people from Kingussie did not forget 
us and sent us numerous parcels. In after years, when we left 
Kingussie for various Universities such as Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh and St Andrews we all retained a warm affection for 
Kingussie Higher Grade School and of course for the town itself. 

After a day or two which enabled us to wander round the town 
and to familiarise ourselves with the various streets and shops as 
well as Raitts Cave, Ruthven Castle, the Dell where Homeric 
battles were always waged in the manly encounters of Camanachd 
or Shinty, the Stance where sales took place and also football was 
played, decidedly playing second fiddle to Camanachd! The 
Gaelic language may have waned in Kingussie but as long as 
Badenoch plays the legendary Gaelic game of Camanachd, the 
spirit of the Highlander is still very much alive there. 

We viewed St Columba's church in Kingussie and indeed in the 
Middle Ages there was a St Columba School in the district and our 
school, Kingussie Higher Grade School, could claim descent from 
it. In my first view of the school 1 was aware of an excellently 
built school of grey granite surrounded by a wall and entry into 
the school was by an imposing gate. I noted that the Higher Grade 
also contained a Primary School. Proceeding further into the 
enclosure I entered an excellent rectangular playing field also 
enclosed by a high cemented wall. This was the Camanachd 
Playing Field of the school which is still in operation. Here the 
budding warriors of the famous Kingussie shinty team receive 
their early training, even in the depth of winter. 
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I remember my first occasion in that school: I was ushered into 
the presence of the Headmaster, none other than the famous 
Edward Roberts affectionately known as “Bobs”. He was a man of 
medium height with a ruddy complexion, strong and heavily built. 
He was in his day the heavyweight champion of the Scottish 
Universities. His association with the school was a long one and 
he was a special favourite of Rev. Kenneth Mackenzie, minister of 
St Columba Church of Scotland in Kingussie, whose daughter he 
eventually married after he retired from the school. When I came 
into the presence of the mighty man, he said “Where do you come 
from?” I said “I come from the Island of Berneray.” He continued 
“And what is your name, boy?” I replied “Alick Morrison”. “You 
mean Alexander Morrison.” Thinking discretion the better part of 
valour and well knowing that my name Alick was indeed derived 
from my grandfather's name Alexander in Scadabay, I did not dis- 
pute the point and hence my name in the Register in Kingussie 
School was to remain Alexander. I was then introduced to Miss 
MacKay, a superb French teacher and Mrs MacKenzie who taught 
English later to be followed at the Higher stages of discipline by 
Mr Borland and following him Mr Somerville. Thereafter 1 was 
introduced into the Mathematics Department, which was also the 
Science Department. The Lord of the Manor here was an English- 
man, a Mr Brewis, who had been gassed in the war and was 
subject to really heavy bouts of coughing, which certainly did not 
improve his temper. He took great exception to my trilling the 
pronunciation of “iron” and corrected me sharply by saying the 
proper pronunciation of “iron” was “iorn”. It amazed me but I held 
my peace. Mr Brewis was assisted by a Miss MacGregor, who 
inculcated me at first to the mysteries of Geometry and Algebra. 
Such subjects had never been taught in Primary School in 
Berneray. As for the final mystery, Trigonometry, I was in- 
culcated by Mr Brewis himself and a fine job he made of it as 
well. History and Geography were taught by the English 
Department and owing to lack of qualification, they had to rely 
entirely on what was written in the text books. It was not their 
fault that two such marvellous disciplines were truncated out of 
existence and compelled to rely on pure memory. The philosophy 
of education did not understand the depth, breadth, height and 
wisdom of the fascinating subject of civilisation itself. The truth 
was that such a tremendous subject could not be adequately taught 
in the straitjacket of a school curriculum. We had hardly any need 
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for Physical Education for every spare moment was applied to the 
manly game of shinty in the school playground. Such physical 
education as we received was given by a Miss Ellis, a small, thin, 
sprightly young lady, who marched superbly, could easily stand 
on her head and vaulted over our horse with ease. Sometimes she 
used ball games which now and again crashed into the 
Headmaster's door which soon opened: “the look” was made in 
Miss Ellis's direction and the ball game miraculously ceased. I 
was instructed in Latin and Greek by none other than the 
Headmaster himself. He knew the history of Rome : | warmed to 
his instruction : he taught Latin Grammar superbly and Latin 
“seens” and “unseens” became easy for us. He certainly trilled his 
“re” in both Greek and Latin. Thus, in Latin we enjoyed reading 
Livy, Virgil and Horace. It was, however, in Greek that Mr 
Roberts was a genius of a teacher as he rolled us in the company 
of no less than Homer himself through the “wine dark seas” of the 
Aegean to the battlefield in front of the old citadel of Troy, ruled 
over by King Priam, whose son Paris in an evil hour had eloped 
with Helen “whose face had launched a thousand ships”. Music 
was taught in the school with enthusiasm by Mr Murray. Boys, in 
particular, took little interest in it and while they were told to sing 
with their “broken” voices, the strains of another ditty were 
distinctly perceptible. It went like this : 


Papa crotchet, sing your Doh, 
Sing your Doh, Sing your Doh. 
Papa crotchet, Sing your Doh, 
Sing your Doh to me. 


This was the period when a few boys could manage to dodge the 
class and take the opportunity of having a quiet smoke in the toilet 
at the end of the playground for Primary pupils, leading to the 
shinty field. No sooner was the step of the wily janitor heard than 
these boys threw the cigarettes in the lavatory and heaved 
themselves up on to the platform above the cistern. As soon as the 
Janitor entered, the smell as well as the cloud of smoke left him in 
no doubt that boys were smoking here and he informed the 
Headmaster. The fat was in the fire. The Headmaster took his time 
and made a visit at the morning break when he caught several 
boys. He did not strap them, for the array of pipes hanging beside 
his fire left little doubt he enjoyed a good smoke himself as he 
pored through the wonders of Homer, Livy, Horace, Vergil and 
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the excellence of classical grammar. Still the boys had to be dealt 
with. Mr Roberts “bided” his time for a few days and then 
appearing at the toilets at the short interval caught several boys 
red-handed. He stood at the door and as each boy passed, lowering 
his head, delivered an honest whack across his neck. No 
recriminations followed thereafter! While it could be said that we 
learned as much music as the Eleusinian Mysteries, a marvellous 
opportunity in this respect came our way at Kingussie Higher 
Grade School. I remember | was engaged in translating a passage 
from Livy and the Headmaster was paying me remarkable 
attention for I was his best pupil in the subject and of course I was 
a bursary. In short he believed public money should not be wasted 
though in fact I had won the blessed bursary in open competition. 
A knock came to the door; there stood a stalwart figure 
unmistakably of a Highlander. The Headmaster advised his class 
to carry on with the good work of Livy while he closed the door 
and obviously engaged in private conversation. After a time the 
door opened and the Highlander was gone. Noticing the eyes of 
wonderment from the class, the Headmaster said “I suppose you 
are wondering who that stalwart Highlander was”. We nodded 
gently. That was John MacDonald the expert master of Pibroch, 
who is prepared to teach any boys who are interested free of 
charge. I told him Latin and Greek were more profitable as well as 
your leaving certificate. Hence we failed to learn the glory of our 
Highland heritage. 

Punishment in the Higher Grade School in Kingussie was 
exceedingly rare. The authority of Mr Edward Roberts pervaded 
the school and the “look” was enough. Only on rare occasions, 
when he had the bout of coughing, was Mr Brewis liable to use the 
belt. 

So far as the conduct of the pupils was concerned in the town 
and community, this was very much in the control of the older 
pupils. The landlady normally guided us so far as food was 
concerned and to ease her work in cooking, we had all to agree in 
each lodging what food was required each day. This was 
particularly the case so far as butcher-meat was concerned. There 
were two butchers in the town. One was the famous Ewen or 
Eonie Ormiston, the other Mr Cumming. We gave our custom to 
the latter and he was certainly very generous to us. On our way to 
school, one of us called at Mr Cumming and ordered usually 
sausage meat: he measured it before us and slapped a goodly piece 
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of fat and meat on the top. Then he spoke “There it is and you will 
get no better meat or bargain than that!” Another member in our 
lodging called at Mr Thomas MacGillivray for groceries. Coming 
back from school we entered the bakery then controlled by two 
lovely old ladies, the Misses Taylor, who were always exceed- 
ingly kind to us. 

Some of our pupils came from Newtonmore, the great rival to 
Kingussie on the Eilean in Newtonmore and the Dell beside the 
Spey in Kingussie. Some of our schoolboys were good enough to 
gain trials in their teams. On one occasion I found myself along 
with my school companion William Ferguson opposed to Jimmac 
MacKintosh and the Police Sergeant. We had a field day against 
them for we had derived a wonderful skill and understanding on 
the school playground. Unfortunately, while trying to hit the 
flying shinty ball in the air my club came in contact with Jimmac's 
head and I was horrified to note the blood streaming down 
Jimmac's face. I apologised at once. Jimmac, a true Celtic hero 
and Camanachd stalwart, said simply: “Think nothing of it, Alick. 
A drop or two of blood is no loss to any shinty player of any 
importance”. Jimmac was the owner of a “bespoke footwear” 
shop on the High Street and we were always very much beholden 
to him when our footwear was in need of repair. Jimmac never 
charged the poor boys any cost price especially when he knew you 
played camanachd, where no doubt the damage to the boots often 
occurred. Yet there was another of our activities in Kingussie 
where more serious damage occurred to them. This was in grouse 
beating on the hills around the town. In the shooting season, 
grouse hunting was a favourite sport in Kingussie and the West 
Coasters, always short of ready cash, simply gave their names to 
James MacPherson, who owned the sport shop on the High Street, 
indicating that they were prepared to volunteer on Saturdays to 
drive the grouse to the butts, where they were slaughtered by the 
sportsmen. All you had to do was to give your name and write it 
down under the hunting area of your choice — Alvie, Tromie or 
wild Glenfeshie for a hare hunt. You were taken from the shop on 
the appointed day to that area and given a white flag. The 
gamekeeper arranged the beaters always in a wide arc — each 
individual several yards from his neighbour. At the sound of his 
bugle the beaters moved waving their flags in the direction of the 
butts. It was all like the march of the Highlanders in the battle of 
the River Alma against the Russian Army in the Crimea. The 
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shouts and the waving white flags disturbed the grouse. They 
quickly rose and took flight in the direction of the butts. 
Immediately the staccato reports of gun fire warned us that the 
sportsmen were in action. As we mounted the rising ground in 
front of the butts, we certainly felt as if we were in action. Shot 
reports were audible to the left and right of us and the flying 
grouse only too often fell dead in its flight only to be recovered by 
the retrievers. There were occasions when the dogs failed to find 
their quarry. Then was heard the shout from the butt “Did you see 
my Bahd?” Clearly the speaker could not trill the letter “r” and 
was an Englishman. Sometimes, it rained miserably: at other times 
the sun shone to reveal the glory of the Highland hills — majestic 
and magnificent. The hunt over, we descended hurriedly to our 
starting point. We were well treated with soup, sandwiches and 
cups of tea. The gamekeeper handed to us 6/- for the day's toil. It 
hardly paid for the damage to our boots. We were fortunate, 
however, for the damage could be repaired. All we had to do was 
to take them to Jimmac MacKintosh. He always repaired them and 
never charged anything. Deep in November, there was a hare hunt 
in Glenfeshie. John Robertson was staying with me in “Hillside” 
and he decided to give his name in MacPherson's because hare 
beaters were promised more pay than was normal for beaters. 
Luckily, I refused to accompany him. John, however, was a man 
of his word and although the day promised plenty of hail and 
snow, John went to Glenfeshie. I awaited his arrival with some 
trepidation. He survived from the effects of a really awful day and 
came back loaded with hares but no money. After we had taken a 
warm meal in our lodgings, he persuaded me to accompany him 
to go around the houses in Kingussie to sell the blessed hares. He 
really managed to sell them all although it was very obvious to me 
that the kindly households bought them more for sympathy for 
John than to satisfy their own need for them. John's face was as 
red as a beetroot as a result of the bitter wind, the blasting 
hailstones and the frigid snow. In fact, however, he had managed 
to make more money than was usual for a beater for a day's work 
and feeling like a real gentleman invited half a dozen of us to Miss 
Maclsaac's for a real good drink of lemonade and iron-brew. Not 
much of his hard earned 10/- was left that night. John's grand- 
father, for whom he had a tremendous affection, was a native of 
Kilmore in Skye and had played an important part in leading the 
crofters during the MacDonald Clearances. John always continued 
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to wear his grandfather's long black cloak which reached well past 
his knees. Thus he was nicknamed John the Priest. He went to St 
Andrews University and eventually became a minister in Coll and 
the Small Islands in the Inner Hebrides. 

Winter in Kingussie can be very severe sometimes, with thick 
piles of snow. This was the time when we had to secure a barrow 
and trundle it down to Donald Campbell's in Duke Street where 
we bought a hundred-weight of coal. Invariably we had a hard 
struggle pushing the weighted barrel through the frosted streets 
and thick piled snow. We used it very sparingly especially in 1926 
when the Great Coal Strike chilled the country. Our landlady 
taught us to lay two good-sized bricks on the inside of the grate 
and that helped a great deal to economise on fuel. On Sundays, we 
went to church in the morning and we knew it was sound policy 
to do so as our headmaster, Edward Roberts, was the leading 
church elder and he invariably attended. He seated himself right in 
the centre of the seat where we normally made a habit of 
accommodating ourselves. He listened to the Very Rev. Dr 
MacFarlane very attentively. As soon as Mr MacKintosh finished 
the first verse of the chosen hymn and the congregation began to 
sing, Mr Roberts opened with a real Hectorian voice. We tried to 
follow but were scarcely audible. The Headmaster was as much 
the centre of the stage in the church as he undoubtedly was in the 
classroom. Periodically, the headmaster and Dr MacFarlane 
visited our lodgings to see if we were well cared for and to 
examine that our food was sufficient and that the milk was not 
adulterated. A despairing cry from Fanny, our landlady, warned us 
that the two august visitors had entered the house. We cleared the 
tables and placed as many books as possible there. We opened the 
windows for a minute to let some of the cigarette smoke out : we 
also poked the fire especially when it refused to produce a flame. 
Steps coming up the stair left us in no doubt that the Church and 
also the Education Authority were not unmindful of our welfare! 
They came in with a smile, questioned us thoroughly and after 
bidding us “Good-bye, boys, and remember to be good” left with 
a smile, as they had come. 

As we grew up the older boys took over charge of the West 
Coasters. They inquired how much was the bursary and if you did 
not have a bursary how much was sent to you by your parents. 
Once having familiarised themselves with what your assets were, 
they kept a sharp eye on your expenditure and warned shop- 
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keepers not to provide provisions or luxuries to boys who were in 
no position eventually to pay. A “modus vivendi” was thus 
established between us and the shopkeepers who were prone to be 
very kind to us. Despite shortages of cash, we had adequate good 
and nourishing food but anything like luxuries was strictly 
controlled. All the way from the furthest Hebrides, the senior and 
experienced boys controlled and watched over the younger pupils 
by road, steamer and rail until finally they reached their 
destination, sometimes at all hours in the morning. When the time 
came for the old pupils to leave the school or move to higher 
classes in the school, they handed over their school books to 
younger pupils free of charge. Here was the superb education in 
responsibility that Kingussie Higher Grade School offered to its 
pupils from the islands of the far west. Ice cream came to 
Kingussie in the time of the Great Strike in 1926. It was 
introduced by Capaldi who had a famous shop on the High Street. 
This was the food of the Gods to the younger pupils but their 
purchases were closely watched by the older pupils and were 
never allowed to get out of hand. 

Throughout my career in the school, my progress in English, 
History, Geography, Latin and Greek was very good. In 
mathematics, however, Arithmetic and Algebra gave me great 
trouble although my Trigonometry and Geometry were very 
satisfactory. The competition for the Dux of the school always 
turned out to be a tussle between Kinlochlaggan and the West 
Coasters of the Hebrides. In my time to leave the school, Isabel 
Stuart from Kinlochlaggan became the Dux and after a close 
contest I was very satisfied to become Proxime Accessit. Isabel 
had been the invariable and overall top of my class during all my 
years in Kingussie Higher Grade School. This year, 1993, I had 
the pleasure of touring widely in the Scottish Highlands and | 
visited Kinlochlaggan where I saw the little school the Stuart 
family came from. Whoever was their teacher in this primary 
school at Kinlochlaggan was undoubtedly a superb teacher as her 
pupils Jack, Ellis and Isabel Stuart in the Higher Grade School in 
Kingussie proved. She had no greater admirer than our worthy 
Headmaster, Edward Roberts, M.A. 

During our stay in Kingussie we had our moments. Un- 
doubtedly, pride of place must be given to the manly legendary 
game of shinty or camanachd. It provided us with skill, health and 
warmth. Accidents occurred but never retaliation. Often, when we 
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entered the Latin class, blood appeared on the fingers and 
sometimes on the head. Then the Headmaster ordered us out to 
clean the blood away. He was critical of our injuries and on one 
occasion called the game a “barbarous” sport. Among ourselves, 
we were none too pleased about the description and recalled that 
after all he was the boxing champion of the Scottish universities 
in his day. Usually, we went to meet the 6.20 train from the south. 
The stationmaster moved smartly along with his green flag and 
shouted King-U-SSie. One irate passenger shouted back at him. 
“We can see as well as you”. After church on Sunday — which we 
dared not miss — we walked up the High Street over the bridge and 
followed the course of the River Gynack past the golf course. Here 
in the bed of the river among the whitened stones we discovered 
plenty of golf balls in perfect condition. The following day, these 
we brought to MacPherson's Sports Shop and we were well 
remunerated. With this additional money, we could afford to visit 
Miss Maclsaac's shop and buy sweets and lemonade or indeed 
iron brew. To this could be added a packet of woodbines which 
was well smoked with a pin before the stump was discarded. Then 
there was also the nectar of the Gods — no less than ice cream at 
Capaldi's. We visited the ruined castle or barracks at Ruthven, 
where the unfortunate intelligence reached several of the clans 
after the battle of Culloden that they should disperse and seek 
safety in flight. The letter was written by Alexander MacLeod 
aide de camp of the Prince on his authority at Fort Augustus. 
Alexander was a member of the MacLeods of Berneray. Apart 
from frequent visits to this castle we became acquainted at least 
with one worker on the Great Northern Road. This was Jock 
MacPhee. He loved a dram and no doubt needed it. The trouble 
was that he took overmuch and became a public nuisance. He 
lodged outside Kingussie in wooden huts if not on one occasion in 
a drain beside the road. At weekends, he had a drinking bout 
which either landed him in the cells or driven beyond the bounds 
of the town by the patient police Sergeant and his companion the 
police Constable. Not that Jock MacPhee was a quarrelsome type 
or a violent person! His fault was that he was a public nuisance: 
this came to the ears of the police and they had to take action. His 
nuisance took the form of weird and continual noise allied to 
continually droll poetry. Out came the usual shouts. 
Ha, Ha, Ha! Ho Ho, Ho! 
I am Jock MacPhee 
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I am drunk but the cells won't get me 
Ha, Ha, Ha! Ho, Ho, Ho! 


Then followed the droll poetry: 


Ha, Ha, Ha! , I am Jock MacPhee 
I love the sergeant: 

The sergeant hates me. 

Ha, Ha, Ha! I am Jock MacPhee 
Shut up! Shut up! says he 

For I love the sergeant: 

The sergeant hates me 

Shut up, Shut up, Shut up, says he, 
One, two, three! 


As soon as the patient sergeant reached the outer bounds of the 
town, he and the constable returned. Shortly afterwards Jock 
appeared again on the High Street as vociferous as ever. This was 
our chance to save him from the cells, which he detested and in 
the bygoing receive plenty of fun waltzing the breadth of the road 
convoying Jock again to the outer limits of the town. We listened 
to the weird stories of his life and when he mistook us for the 
police, dodged blows aimed at our direction. 

Some time after this, I left the lodging at “Hillside” for “Ivy 
House”. Still I retained memories of my old companions in 
“Hillside”. Calum MacCorquodale from Carinish in North Uist, 
who loved the classical lands of the Middle East, became a well 
known minister at Callander as well as an expert on bees. There 
was John Robertson the “priest” who became minister of Coll. 
From Kinlochlaggan came freckle-faced Iain Fraser, happy and 
lively, who eventually emigrated to New Zealand. From 
Tomintoul arrived young MacNaughton, excessively fond of cost- 
ly buns and tea bread. In “Ivy House” my companion was Torquil 
Nicolson from Portree, who worshipped memories of the shinty 
prowess of T.M. Murchison, the great Gaelic scholar. Colin 
Morrison from Barvas in Lewis was also my old companion in 
“Hillside”. He became a teacher in Dumfries, where his expertise 
in Mathematics gained him a well-earned reputation. 

In June 1930, my stay in Kingussie had come to an end. I had 
gained the Leaving Certificate of the Scottish Education 
Department and decided to proceed to the University of Glasgow. 
Once again, Isabel Stuart triumphed and became the Dux of the 
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school. I was pleased to become the Proxime Accesit, faithfully 
inscribed inside a book on the Odyssey by Butcher and Lang from 
the Headmaster's library. Now I was ready to proceed west on the 
old railway track of Inverness, Beauly, Dingwall, Garve, 
Achanalt, Achnashellach, Lochcarron and Kyle of Lochalsh. 
Arrived at Kyle, we were as usual welcomed by worthy Mr 
MacGregor in Gaelic, “Thigibh a stigh. Tha áite gu leór an seo 
agaibh!” Yes, as usual, the table was ready and on the white cloth 
on the table were laid plates of cold meat, scones and a good cup 
of tea. He left us in no doubt that we could have a good sleep for 
the night, with no worry, for he was well aware when the steamer 
would be ready to proceed to the Western Isles. He was as good 
as his word though his beds were by no means a luxury. 

Prompt at 9am the “Plover” was moored at the quayside, and the 
weather being fine, we looked forward to an enjoyable sea 
voyage. It took us past the islands of Raasay and Ronay along the 
whole coastline of North Skye. All around was the stupendous 
beauty of Skye and Gairloch as the “Plover”, with fluttering 
pennon and followed by seagulls, shouldered her way to Harris. In 
the channel between the islands the “Plover” rolled slightly owing 
to the increased swell of the Minch. We arrived at Tarbert, Harris 
in good time and after a short stay we were on our way following 
the Bonnie Prince Charlie route along the east coast of Harris to 
Rodel and thereafter behind the Pabbay and Berneray islets to 
Lochmaddy in North Uist. It was now rather late so we had to put 
up in the hotel. In the early morning we were on our feet again and 
indeed helped the owner of the mail van to load the mails of North 
Uist and Berneray. The owner of the van was none other than the 
worthy Alasdair a’ Ghobha from Sollas. I enjoyed his company 
for he had a lot to tell me about my own relatives who lived beside 
his house in Sollas. Finally his van reached Newtonferry. Here I 
noticed that Finlay MacKinnon and his son the bard, Hector, were 
ready to collect the Berneray mails. All I had to do was to jump 
into the boat and very soon I landed at Ardmaree in Berneray. | 
was of course greeted warmly by the kindly islanders. 

It was now the height of summer and the island of Berneray was 
at its best. Riots of flowers greeted you everywhere. In Shiaby you 
walked ankle-deep in white and red clover and the smell of white 
clover was always in your nostrils. In the sandy machair, delicate 
cinquefoil and spreading tormentil as well as the white St John's 
Wort which, in the 17th century, was used to prevent the seeing of 
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visions in Berneray, charmed the botanist. Near the houses, there 
are millions of daisies, dandelions and buttercups all beloved of 
the cattle. Here and there the wild orchids and the shy, primrose 
could be seen on the hillside. Clumps of bluebells and fragrant 
thyme could always be found on the machair. In the drains by the 
roadside iris flags were abundant and often adorned in yellow or 
purple flowers. Out on the machair were rectangular patches of 
green and yellow reminding us of fields of potatoes, oats, rye and 
barley and overmuch wild mustard. From the west to the north, 
stretched a vast sward of level ground ending in sand dunes. 
Below these were the broad cobalt waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
cascading in green foam coloured rollers on the long sheen white 
beach. Away to the southwest the machair stretched out as far as 
Shiaby and Ruvosnish. This is the most charming area of a 
beautiful and pleasant island. As you ascend the sandy summit of 
Shiaby you are greeted by the melodic symphony of the skylark 
and you recall the immortal words of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who lived not far from me in Abington 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin 

O'er moorland and lea! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest be thy dwelling place; 

O, to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is the lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud; 
Love gives it energy 

Love gives it birth! 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying! 
Thy lay is in heaven, 

Thy love is on earth. 


The melody of the skylark, however, is not the only natural 
music that hits the sensitive ear. As you approach the shore, the 
fluted call of the oyster catcher and the curlew intermixed with the 
warbling notes of sanderlings and knots pierced with the piping of 
the ringed plover also strikes the ear. The cries of seagulls are 
plentiful. High overhead speed the cormorant and shags to their 
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nests on the lion rock of Spuir. Above the waters of the Sound of 
Berneray skims the solan goose restlessly searching for his quarry. 
No sooner is he successful, than he rises high into the blue sky, 
folds his wings and nosedives into the cobalt waters in a cloud of 
snow-white spray. His prey secured, he sits on the bosom of the 
waves to enjoy his quarry at his leisure. The island of Berneray is 
extremely fortunate to possess six lovely snow-white beaches. In 
Shiaby alone there are two small beaches — at Dunan and at 
Sganan or the Hill of fine prospect. The latter is probably the most 
charming of all these beaches. To the east of Shiaby is Traigh 
Bhuirgh often referred to as Loch Borve. This is an excellent and 
safe beach for bathing. The outstanding beach of sheen white 
sands is of course the west beach actually stretching all the way 
from the west to the north of the island. Beyond it lie the islands 
of Boreray, Pabbay, the rocks of Spuir and Milisgeir and some 50 
miles to the west the far-famed island of St Kilda and behind it lies 
the island of Seilaidh, the much loved home of the Atlantic seal. 
Beyond these, across the enormous expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, 
there is nothing but America. Until the end of the 17th Century 
Shiaby was an island of black earth, where a young girl could herd 
her cows. My ancestor, Gilbride son of Maurice son of Finlay 
lived there and possessed a half silver penny of land. He was a 
smith. In 1679 a great sandstorm blew from the north and caused 
tremendous denudation on the island. It blew the sand to the 
south-west in such quantities that it covered Shiaby to a height of 
some 60 or 90 feet in parts. The smith and his family managed to 
escape and Sir Norman MacLeod managed to give them a new 
piece of land at Ardmaree. The strait separating Shiaby from the 
main island of Berneray stretched from the Atlantic and it ended 
at the Os in Loch Borve. The great sandstorm of 1679 filled up 
this Amhuinn Mhor so that it was now possible to cross it without 
wetting your feet. While this was an addition to the land of 
Berneray, so much land was lost to the north that the rent of 
Berneray had to be lowered by £30, no small sum at this early 
time. 

From Shiaby there is an excellent view of the hills of North Uist 
and its sandy bays. Pabbay is seen as a pyramid rising from the 
bosom of the Atlantic Ocean. The township of Borve is seen 
nestling between Borve Hill and Churchyard Hill. On the summit 
of Churchyard Hill, the lonely standing stone, as old as the Bronze 
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Age some 4000 years ago, is plainly in view. Had it the gift of 
speech what a story it could tell! 

The roadway, built about 1904, which replaced the old 
Destitution Road of 1847, starts in Borve, travels between the 
various planned crofts, rounds the headland of Rubh Mhanuis into 
Backhill and follows practically the coastline of Bays Loch to 
Baile where the famous MacLeods of Berneray dwelt and had 
their farm. Along this road from Rubh Mhanais almost to Baile, 
on either side of the roadway, most of the people dwell today. It is 
a busy area where the people are mostly engaged in fishing. Loch 
Bay provides a good and safe anchorage and lately an excellent 
pier has been built nearby which can accommodate yachts and 
vessels of normal draught. In Backhill is a war memorial 
recording the war service of the islanders in the Great War. A 
small road from it leads up to a fine church built in 1878. About 
the same time a fine school was built at Baile, the old farm of the 
MacLeods of Berneray. The district comprehends the old farm of 
Ruisgarry which has its share of the machair land and has a very 
fine white sandy beach at Beisdarra. The core of Berneray is 
formed by the two hills — Beinn Leva and Beinn Bhuirgh — joined 
by a saddle of rough rocky ground at Brusta and Trealigarry, 
which shelve into fresh water Loch Brusta. There is a small stream 
linking this loch to Little Loch Borve, from which the Amhuinn 
flows south-west to Traigh Bhuirgh. 


CULLODEN ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
Rev. Dr. RODERICK MACLEOD 
17th April, 2004 


Tha mi ga mheas ‘na urram mor a bhith air mo thaghadh mar 
Cheannard air Comunn Gáidhlig Inbhir Nis air a’ bhliadhna seo, 
agus tha mi gle dhuilich nach eil e nam chomas a bhith an lathair 
comhla ribh aig an t-seirbheis seo an-diugh. Ach tha mi toilichte 
gum bi compàirt air choireigin agam anns na tha a’ tachairt air 
an latha shonraichte seo, ged is ann air astar. 

Bidh e air fhagail oirnn mar Ghaidheil gu bheil sinn mar 
shluagh ro-mheasail air a bhith a’ coimhead air ais, agus gu bheil 
sin gar cuingealachadh agus gar bacadh. Ach faodaidh laithean 
cuimhneachaidh mar seo a bhith buannachdail. Airson a bhith 
beo anns an latha an-diugh, agus ann a bhith ag ullachadh airson 
an latha màireach, tha e do-sheachainte feumail a bhith a’ 
foghlam on latha an-de, a bhith a’ meomhrachadh air amannan 
cudthromach ann an eachdraidh na rìoghachd a tha air làrach a 
dheanamh air ar duthaich agus air ar daoine. 


In recent years there have been a number of radio and television 
programmes and magazine articles in which historians and other 
scholars have given free rein to their imagination and have 
speculated about what would have happened if some important 
event had turned out differently. 

There are many significant turning-points in the long and 
diverse history of our nation which might be fitted into this 
category of historical conjecture. 

If the Union of the Parliaments had not taken place in 1707, how 
would that have altered the story of the political life of Scotland 
over the past three centuries? 

And, coming to the events which we are commemorating here 
today, there are so many questions connected with the happenings 
of 1745 and 1746 which are open to this kind of historical 
speculation. 

If Prince Charles Edward Stewart had received more help from 
France and if he had been able to persuade more of the Highland 
clans to rise in his cause, how would that have altered the progress 
of his campaign? 


xli 
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If the Jacobite army had carried on beyond Derby and had 
reached London, what effect would that have had on the outcome 
of the campaign and indeed on the future course of British 
history? 

If the battle which took place here on Culloden Moor on 16th 
April 1746 had ended in a glorious victory for the army of the 
Prince rather than the sad defeat inflicted by the government 
troops under the Duke of Cumberland, how would that have 
turned the tide of Scottish history over the past two and a half 
centuries? Would the changes which have impacted so much on 
the life of the Gael since the middle of the eighteenth century have 
taken a different form if Bliadhna Thearlaich had ended in success 
instead of failure? 

Would Gaelic language and culture be in a stronger position 
today if the events at Culloden had had a different conclusion? 
Would the Highland Clearances have taken place, how long 
would the clan system have survived, would there have been 
emigration on the same scale, if the Jacobite cause had been 
successful in 1745-46? 

While it can be an interesting exercise to speculate about what 
might have happened if a different path had been followed at some 
significant crossroads in the past, we know we cannot put the 
clock back. We cannot rewind the video of history and record a 
different scenario of events. As one of our own bards said — 


Cha ghlacar a-chaoidh an tim chaidh seachad, 

S cha phill na dh'aisigeadh bhuainn. 

(We can never grasp again the time that has gone, and what has 
passed from us will not return.) 


We have to live in the reality of the world of 2004. But to 
understand our present state of affairs we need to refer constantly 
to the movements of yesterday which have coloured our thinking 
and have transformed our history. 

Despite the suppression of our language and our way of life in 
the aftermath of Culloden, Gaelic still survives, and there are 
unprecedented opportunities today for ensuring that it continues to 
exist as a living language into the twenty first century. In this 
campaign for the language which so many of those who fought 
and died at Culloden spoke, the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
continues to play a valuable part. 


CULLODEN ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
J.F.M. MACLEOD 
16th April, 2005 


When one is invited to accept the honour of becoming Chief of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, there comes with the office the 
responsibility of preparing the address to be given at the Culloden 
Anniversary Service. Fortunately there is nearly a whole 
intervening year to decide quite what to say, but nevertheless the 
flood of ideas requires careful analysis and selection. After all we 
are a large mixed gathering, driven by differing motives and 
emotions before all respectively arriving here today. At best I can 
only offer the fruits of my personal thoughts and my resultant 
conclusions. 

As it happens, I am an Invernessian reared in the first half of the 
twentieth Century. This inevitably involves an element of 
personal experience of wars and wartime. My generation, who 
were schoolchildren in the 1930s, spoke of “The Great War” of 
1914 -1918. We were led to understand that it had been the war 
to end wars. Although we did not of course experience the first 
war, we did, almost without exception, encounter one of its more 
terrible consequences. To put it both clearly and tersely, we all 
had maiden aunts. Also of course we all knew that Mr. 
Chamberlain had laboured in vain to prevent the Second War in 
which we were all inevitably caught up. Inverness got off lightly 
but included in a welter of random memories are the air raid sirens 
on the Cathedral, the vast carrier pigeon house on the slope of the 
Castlehill, the move of the aerodrome from the Longman to 
Dalcross, the Emergency Medical Service hospital thrown up at 
Raigmore, and the related ambulance train housed in the carriage 
sheds behind the station. 

My late father was the Medical Officer of the ambulance train, 
but also, rather more significantly on this occasion, he was also a 
fervent Jacobite. We lived as children in Church Street in the 
house built in 1843 on the site of Lady Drumuir’s house which 
had in 1746 been the base of Prince Charles Edward and was, after 
the sixteenth of April 1746, to suffer occupation by the Duke of 
Cumberland. I think that my father saw our stay at 45 Church 
Street as a period of Jacobite restitution! We were, after all, 
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descended from the MacMasters of Corriebeg, one of whose 
number had carried the banner at Glenfinnan. 

It follows from what I have just said that, when at the end of the 
Second World War, the Culloden Service was revived in 1946, 
scarcity of petrol coupons could not deter my father from bringing 
me to the Ceremony. I had of course all the scepticism of a 
teenager, and I therefore found it hard to understand, against the 
background of two major wars, just what significance 30 dreadful 
minutes, from one o’clock on a Wednesday afternoon in April 
1746, could possibly have in comparison with the turmoil of the 
20th Century. Nevertheless 1946 was the bicentenary of the battle, 
and the Gaels, as had been the case down to 1939, were here in 
numbers — and as, witness today, they have been here for every 
year since. Now, bringing my own critical processes to bear, and 
after nearly sixty intervening years from my own questioning 
youth, I pause to wonder whether I could have been a Jacobite in 
1745. I think that, if I had been raised in Lochaber, within 50 years 
of the Massacre of Glencoe, in an area where Catholicism and 
Scottish Episcopalianism were the ruling faiths, my sympathies 
would have lain with the cause of James VIII. I might well, 
however, prior to Culloden, have scrupled at participating in Civil 
Wars. Society was, as it happens, on a cusp between kings and 
commoners. A cusp which would have been highlighted for the 
Jacobite army when in 1745 they entered Derby, which was a 
town of great water mills servicing its textile industry. A town 
which for twenty years prior to that date had been at the forefront 
of the industrial revolution. 

If however I may revert to the Highland Scene, the Clans were, 
at the beginning of 1746, at fearful cross purposes. The Chief of 
Munro had died for the Hanoverians, as had Donald MacCrimmon 
at the Rout of Moy. Culloden saw the deaths of MacGillivray and 
of Keppoch. The courage of those lying here can never be 
forgotten, but, as in the era of the Clan Wars, the Highlanders 
were hopelessly divided. It falls to us to remember them all, 
Jacobites and Hanoverians alike, as the victims of a civil war in 
the dying years of monarchic strife. A civil war which was barely 
of their begetting. In the event it was to be the cruelties perpetrated 
after Culloden which served to bind Gaeldom in adversity — and, 
in the protection and concealment of Prince Charles Edward to 
make retrospective Jacobites of us all. Retribution after Culloden 
was both unforgivable and counter-productive. Whilst the Duke of 
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Cumberland provided an immediate disservice to the Highlands, 
he also unintentionally became the human catalyst who, after all 
the instant traumas, bound Gaeldom into a cohesive union. An 
outcome in which, even here, where we gather to salute the fallen, 
we can rejoice today. 








BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 





I. Ainmeachadh : 
Se ainm a 'Chomainn COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


IEL Rùintean 

Cànan, bàrdachd agus ceòl na Gaidhealtachd àrach; bàrdachd, 
dùthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgrìobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; leabhraichean, 
sgriobhannan agus pàipearan eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas 
do litreachas, do dh’ eachdraidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe 
nan Gaidheal agus na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; còir agus cliù nan 
Gaidheal fhireanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas 
do shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an dùthchannan eile. 


III. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a bheil 
ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh da roinn de Bhuill ann: 
Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn o am 
gu am aireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a shuidheachadh an 
inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Còignear Bhall den 
Chomunn. Thèid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e (no i) bliadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Nì 
còignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh o 
àm gu àm de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 

iii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt am 
mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh cead 
agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ìre chìsean, taghadh is 
fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamhan an dà 








CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the 
literature, the history, the antiquities and the material interests of 
the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and 
character of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 


HI. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

iii. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, 
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chuid den Chomunn agus den Chomhairle, leis gach 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo-àbhaisteach 
den Chomunn sa’ chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu na 
h-uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan taghadh aig 
na cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum bi na Fo- 
laghannan sin daonnan co-shinte ri òrdaighean a’ Bhuinn- 
stèidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
reachdan a’ Bhuinn-stéidh atharrachadh leis na Fo- 
laghannan sin agus nach stéidhichear is nach atharraichear is 
nach leasaichear Fo-laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta 
sheanar aig a’ chuid as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clar-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clar-eagair freagarrach de 
phaipearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomunn agus 
airson na leughaidhean is na pàipearan sin a chur an clò mar a 
chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach farpas le 
rùn fosgarra, dùrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na firinn agus cuirear 
gach ni air adhart ann an inntinn chiúin, ghlan agus sin a réir nam 
Fo-laghannan a tha air an suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. 
Sgrìobhaidh an Rùnaire Urramach, air neo “na easbhaidh-san, 
duine sam bith a thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle 
no den Chomunn, Mionaidean na coinneimh agus gleidhidh an 
Rùnaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireigin an dèidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna 
shlàn ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. Aig a’ 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ Chomhairle 
Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ Chomainn air 
chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh nan Cunntas fo 
theisteas urra-sgrùdaidh neo-eisimeilich airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri Bàrd, 
Piobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinneimh 
Choitchinn Bhliadhnail, ni còignear Bhall coinneamh dhligheach. 


VII. Cùisean Airgid 
i Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crich air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
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termination of membership, rates of subscription, the 
election and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of 
Meetings both of the Society and of the Council, including 
Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of all 
meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; 
provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with 
such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted 
or altered or modified without the approval of at least six 
members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be 
delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the truth 
and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and gentle spirit 
and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. 
The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person appointed at any 
meeting of the Council or the Society shall record the Minutes of 
the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained by the 
Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by the 
Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall submit 
for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the Society 
and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, a 
Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 


i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts 
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Ionmhasair (fear no tè) a chuid/cuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dlighich cho luath is a ghabhas déanamh an 
déidh an latha sin. 

iu. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Chomainn 
a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an dóigh sam 
bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair rùintean a’ 
Chomainn. 

ii. Thèid ionmhas no stor sam bith eile gu léir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghleidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an suidheachadh 
leis a’ Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle ullachadh anns na Fo- 
laghannan airson seicichean no òrdain a sgrìobhadh, 
suimeannan airgid a tharraing as a’ Bhanca, seicichean no 
òrdain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus cumhnant no bann no 
sgriobhadh sam bith eile a shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ 
Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri 
ni a tha sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam 
bith, no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is 
urrasach an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomuinn a 
ghabhail as laimh a réir is mar a bhreithnichear an 
suidheachadh. 


VIII. Atharrachadh anns a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh am Bonn-stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach da thrian de Bhuill a’ Chomainn 
is iad an dara cuid a’ bhòtadh gu pearsanta air neo troimh fhear- 
ionaid aig a’ Choinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t- 
atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an tairgse a thoirt a dh’ fhios 
na Comhairle ann an sgrìobhadh air a shoighneadh le deichnear 
Bhall den Chomunn a h-ochd seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh àm na Coinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath 
man atharrachadh no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil 
chon a h-uile Ball ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh 
àm na coinneimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an làthair bhòtadh 
troimh fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach dà thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air ghrunnd 
cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an Comunn a chur mu 
sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-àbhaisteach de 
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to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon 
as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iii. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or 
orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the 
endorsement of cheques or orders and for the signature of 
any other document, deed or other writing for or on behalf 
of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the 
Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage 
the Society’s investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General 
Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must be 
intimated to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten 
Members of the Society not less than eight weeks before the 
Annual General Meeting. Notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment must be given to each Member not less than four 
weeks before the meeting. Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that on 
the ground of expense or for any other reason it 1s necessary or 
advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have the 
power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
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Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd bhotaidh, le fios sanais 
do na Buill ann am paipear-naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an 
duthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead 
aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinneimh. Mas e is gun 
daingnichear a leithid sin de bhreith le tromalach da thrian den 
luchd bhotaidh (co-dhiubh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear- 
Ionaid) aig a leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ 
Chomhairle calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomunn no a tha an 
ainm a’ Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam 
bith a bhios ann, an dèidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stèidheachaidh a’ 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rùin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe 
an fhoghlaim ri an cur san òrdugh seo (1) a’ Ghàidhlig a thoirt gu 
iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gàidhlig air feadh nan 
dùthchannan anns a bheil i `na gnathchainnt agus (2) meas is luach 
air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh 
is a leudachadh an dà chuid air a’ Ghaidhealtachd fhèin agus 
thairis air na criochan sin. 
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objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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JOHN ROY STUART 
JACOBITE BARD OF STRATHSPEY 


NEIL MACGREGOR 
29th November, 1998 


The first time I saw John Roy Stuart’s name, I didn’t have a clue 
who he was. It was in my own family tree, in a detail added by 
great-uncle Alec. A regular visitor to the mill at Cromdale, the 
family home, he also kept in touch with McGregor the Saddler in 
Grantown. They weren’t related, but they shared a deep interest in 
Macgregor history. According to the Parish Records of 
Abernethy, 27th December 1773 was the marriage of “John 
Macgregor Miller in Garlyne to Janet, lawful daughter to 
Alexander Stewart in Lynebeg”. To this, my great-uncle had 
added “a Stuart of the house of John Roy Stuart, a descendant of 
King Robert HT”. I did think that this must be someone of note and 
I was right. 

John Roy Stuart was born in 1700, a grandson of the last Stuart 
Baron of Kincardine. Their family line went back to Alexander 
Stuart, Earl of Buchan and Wolf of Badenoch. Home was the 
Knock of Kincardine, near the present day Street of Kincardine. 
He had a full measure of pride in his family, a fiery temper, and 
lived life to the full. A skilled soldier in the British, French and 
Jacobite armies, he could compose a Gaelic song for any occasion, 
anything from a formal elegy to razor-sharp satire, tempered with 
humour and passion. A legend in his own life-time, he is now in 
danger of being forgotten, even in his native Strathspey. I hope 
that this paper will help restore him to his rightful place in history. 

In a way this work has been germinating for about twenty years 
and is based on research I did while a student at Edinburgh 
University. For much of that time, I have been gathering stories, 
Gaelic placenames and local traditions in Strathspey, as the last 
generation of Gaelic speakers there fades away. 

In putting together the story of his life and his surviving songs, 
I have drawn on published sources, manuscripts and, wherever 
possible, stories and information from folk in Strathspey who 
grew up hearing about him and his exploits. I am grateful to Jim 
Collie, Alasdair Grant Ballinluig, Alec Morlay, Pat McLean, May 
Marshall and many others for all their help. Hugh Barron has been 
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of great assistance in digging out stories and background detail. 
Dr John MacInnes and Prof. Donald Meek helped me with the 
more obscure parts of the translations. The songs are incorporated 
into the run of his life and exploits. Some of the translations are 
based on existing models. The others, including all those songs 
hitherto only in Gaelic, are my own. If you want to know more 
about the sources, texts and translations, there are notes at the end 
of the paper with the footnotes and bibliography. Where songs 
have been drawn from manuscripts, I have retained the original 
spellings. John Roy signed his name as ‘Stuart’, and this is the 
spelling I have used, save in the quotes where it is spelt as given. 
One other thing: if you don’t know Strathspey, it will be useful to 
have a map of the district to hand. 

Before looking at John Roy, it is worthwhile taking a look at 
Strathspey in 1700. Largely the country of the Grants, its 
boundaries are Aviemore and Cromdale. In many ways, it was a 
different world. There were no towns to speak of, and few 
villages: no Aviemore, Grantown, Boat, or Nethy. The settlements 
which John Roy knew, such as Drumuillie, Duthil and Tulloch, 
have mostly faded. Only Cromdale has lasted. Nor were there any 
proper roads, just tracks. The military road north from 
Drumuachdar and Ruthven to the Slochd — now the A9 — was only 
built when John Roy was a teenager. As for bridges, there were 
none. The first bridge over the Dulnan was only built in 1717. To 
cross the Spey, you took a ferry, something now only remembered 
in placenames such as Boat of Garten, Mid Port and Balliefurth. 
The routes folk travelled were different, too. Not just north to 
Inverness or south to Perth, but east through the Làirig to 
Braemar, over the Crask to Glen Broun, or by Cromdale Hill to 
A’anside. Places where only hillwalkers now go were main roads. 
Beyond the crofts and parks, and below the hills, the great pine 
forests were still largely untouched, “thick timber” as Lewis Grant 
put it, and the wolves still roamed the wilder places. 

The line of the Stuarts of Kincardine goes back to Alasdair Mor 
Mac an Righ', a natural son of Robert II. His official title, the Earl 
of Buchan, is still remembered locally, and he is also more widely 
known as The Wolf of Badenoch. He had a long-running dispute 
with Bishop Alexander Bur of Moray, which came to a head on 
June 17th 1390, when Alasdair Mór burned the town and 
cathedral of Elgin, and everything therein. Disputes over church 
lands in Badenoch and Rothiemurchus were one cause; the other 
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was his home life. In 1382 he had married Euphemia, Countess of 
Ross, with whom came the lands of the Earldom of Ross. Within 
seven years he had abandoned her (but not her money), and was 
living with a lady called Mairead nighean Eachainn, who bore him 
five sons.’ The third of these was Walter Stuart. 

In 1400, Walter was granted the lands of Kincardine by Robert 
III at Perth. His new barony was a fine prize. Dr Forsyth was 
minister of Abernethy and Kincardine from 1863 until his death in 
1907. He wrote the excellent parish history ‘In the Shadow of 
Cairngorm’, and described Kincardine thus: 


Loch Pityoulish bounds the lands of the Barony, which lie along 
the Spey to the eastward. First there is a moor ending in clumps 
of oak and hazel, beyond are the birch-clad heights and warm 
hollows of Pityoulish, with the sunny fields and pastures of 
Drumclune, Clachglas and Achgourish stretching away towards 
the dense woods of Tulloch. Then to the east are the hills of 
Craiggowrie, with the grand pass of the Slugan leading to the 
forest of Glenmore, famous for its loch and pines and hunting 
grounds. 


Walter was knighted in 1411 for his actions at the Battle of 
Harlaw, and was thereafter known as An Ridire Ruadh, the red 
haired knight. He was succeeded by seven further generations of 
Stuart Barons.’ The fourth, Donald, who died in about 1518, 
married a daughter of Cameron of Lochiel. She brought several 
bodyguards with her from Lochaber and from these men came the 
Camerons still in this part of Strathspey. A century and a half later 
they were Barons no more. Lachlan Shaw tells how their end 
came: 


About the year 1683, John Roy, the last Baron (a silly ignorant 
man), was in a manner cheated out of his estate, by his brother- 
in-law, Alexander McIntosh, called ‘the Sheriff Baine’, who 
made him sell it to the Marquis of Huntly for a very trifle.’ 


Another account, from a manuscript of the 1720’s, says it was 
Patrick Stuart who was persuaded to sign over the lands to 
Alexander McIntosh of Connage in 1668. He then sold Kincardine 
to the Gordons in 1679. 

Kincardine was a valuable acquisition for the Gordons. In 1691 
the Barony was valued at £400, while the neighbouring lands of 
Rothiemurchus were worth £358. The Stuarts remained, but were 
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now reduced to being tacksmen at the Knock. Tacksmen were in 
the middle rank of Highland society. Holding land from a chief or 
laird, they had charge of their own tenants, with the usual sub- 
tenants and cottars. 

The Barons themselves lived at Balliemore rather than at the 
Knock. Gillies Lobban (1892-1971) was the son of the sawmiller 
at Milton of Kincardine. According to his notes, Balliemore and 
the Baron’s Garden — “where there stood for many years an 
ancient and weather-beaten gean tree, a reversion from a cherry” 
~ seem to have been near the junction of the Slugan and the 
Rathad an Ass, below Creag Mheadhonach.‘ In 1990, Major Potts, 
of Tigh Ban, Tulloch, told me about archaeological work in 
Kincardine in the 1930s: 


Huntly Gordon was very interesting, because he had that chap, 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler, he came up and did some digs about 
Kincardine, and he found some wooden water pipes, and they 
thought it was something to do with where the Barons 
stayed...... it was up to the left of the Slugan. 


According to May Marshall, in Grantown, the last tenant of 
Balliemore was a McQueen, who was evicted in 1839. The Knock 
has vanished almost as completely. Alec Morlay, from Delbog, in 
Tulloch, said “You know the Street of Kincardine? It’s the first 
arable ground you meet on your right hand side, going in the 
Aviemore direction.”’ A memorial cairn now stands at the 
roadside nearby. In the Celtic Monthly for December 1911 there is 
an article by an unnamed native of Kincardine. He knew the 
Knock well: 


Half a dozen years ago a brother of the writer was home from 
America on a visit and one of the places which we explored 
together was the spot on which stood the house in which John 
Roy was born. This historic place is known as Knock — an Cnoc 
— in the old parish of Kincardine..... All that remains is the 
Larach — foundations — and portions of the rough unhewn stone 
dyke which surrounded the garden attached to the house. At the 
time of our visit, an old apple tree ...lay in ruins within the 
broken enclosure.’ 


Here, in 1700, John Roy was born. His mother was Barbara 
Shaw, from Guislich, at the south end of Loch Pityoulish. Jim 
Collie, who farmed Lower Tullochgrue, in Rothiemurchus, told 
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me that she was fifty-three at the time of John Roy’s birth.’ Other 
local estimates range between fifty and fifty-five. She was Donald 
Stuart’s second wife and John Roy was her only son, although he 
did have older half-brothers and sisters. 

This is not the only information about his mother. Thomas 
Sinton, minister at Dores, heard that she belonged to Kyllachy in 
Strathdearn,” while another story has his mother dying in 
Rannoch in 1746.'' The most interesting variation is in the Rose 
Manuscript, which was compiled in about 1820 in the Inverness 
area. The prophecy given at his birth is not too far removed from 
actual events: 


He was born in Glenlyon, his mother being a native of that 
place, she was sixty years of age the night he was born, she told 
the people in attendance to take care of the boy, he would be a 
great man, that and Crown the Kings of three nations — he was 
Colonel in the King of Spain’s and at his coronation. He was 
Colonel in the King of France’s service and at his Coronation; 
he was Colonel with Prince Charles and the means of Crowning 
him next day after the Battle of Prestonpans and if he had been 
kept first in Command he said he would see him crown’d at St 
James’."” 


John Roy received an education equal to his social position. At 
school in Inverness he did well. He was quick and intelligent, and 
“made rapid progress in acquiring a sound knowledge of the 
genteel arts and such other subjects as were taught at that 
period”.” He also resided in France and Portugal, Forsyth tells us, 
and Jim Collie had heard that he could speak five languages, 
including French and Spanish. He could apparently write with 
equal facility in English, Latin and Gaelic." As Jim Collie put it, 
“Oh aye, he was well versed!” According to the Rose MS, while 
in France, he was first introduced to Lord Lovat.' Their friendship 
was to last for the rest of their lives. 

A good education was not enough for John Roy. He wanted 
action. By nature he was fearless and adventurous. He was fully 
aware of his family’s royal ancestry and his grandfather’s 
reduction from free Baron to tacksman was all too recent. Then 
there was politics. The Kincardine Stuarts were staunch Jacobites 
and John Roy took up this cause with a keen fervour. An early 
meeting with Lord Lovat would only have spurred him on. 
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Drummond-Norie, the Jacobite historian, described the young 
John Roy thus: 


A youth of spirit, fond of daredevil escapades and always ready 
to crack a head, or a bottle; kiss a pretty girl or chaff an ugly 
one....'° 


John Roy, it seems, was also quick to anger. Norman McDonald 
Morrison (The Stewarts V 4, p325) heard the following story 
from an old Strathspey man”: 


He pointed out the foundations of an old house on a knoll in a 
wood of weeping birches, and said that in John Roy’s day this 
was an inn or dram-house, and that John Roy from an inner 
apartment in which he lay (as a confirmatory detail, the green 
turf division forming the inner apartment was carefully pointed 
out), heard some injurious expressions concening himself being 
used by the Laird of Achnakyle. John promptly challenged the 
Laird to a duel, which was arranged to be fought with 
broadswords and on horseback, the place of meeting being the 
neighbouring moor of Kinchardine. The combat duly took 
place, and though John was poorly mounted on a Highland pony 
and his adversary well-horsed, he, after a short and sharply 
contested fight, conquered Achnakyle. As far as my recollection 
serves me, John slightly wounded and disarmed his opponent. 


And he liked a good night out. He seems to have composed 
‘Oran a’ Bhranndaidh’ soon after the events described therein. 
Sung to the tune ‘Maggie Lauder’, the words are a mixture of 
regret and self-justification, as if he were still slightly drunk. 
Having partaken of whisky, brandy and beer, and deprived of his 
dinner, then someone said the wrong thing....but he left his mark! 
Ceannaiche Muileann an Loine, he calls himself — a name and 
place (now known as Glencairn) which will turn up again. 

The occasion was a caithris, or funeral wake, in Kincardine, 
maybe in Glenmore, if ‘anns a’ghleann’ is accurate. Highland 
funerals were not always sober and black-suited. Until the 
nineteenth century, things could be much more lively. Certainly, 
by 1842, the Rev Charles Grant, in the neighbouring parish of 
Rothiemurchus, seems to be presiding over a peaceful and orderly 
parish: 


Not only has smuggling ceased, but penny bridals and 
extravagant festivities at funerals have, it is to be hoped, been 
forever abolished.” 
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He hadn’t abolished the memory of them. In 1983 Lewis Grant, 
from Tulloch, told me what his granny had to say about them. She 
was probably born in the 1830s: 


There was a wake, caithris was what they called it; when they 
died, they put pennies in their eyes and a saucer of salt on the 
stomach, that was supposed to stop it swelling...and the corpse 
was in, they sat all night, drink, drink, drink, that was all. It was 
a great thing that, they always had a dram and that....the body 
was kept three days in the house and they had ceilidhs round the 
remains, men and women — I was never at them, but my granny 
was.'* 


On this occasion, the ceilidh obviously got out of hand. There is 
one other small but significant point in this song. In the second 
verse, he talks of mac-bhodaich, son of a churl, whose wealth he 
measures not in money, but in cattle. At this time, the cattle trade 
was still vital to the Highland economy. According to Donald 
Shaw, writing in 1859 in Kincardine, ‘Oran a’Bhranndaidh’ was 
one of John Roy’s most popular songs.” 


Oran 2’ Bhranndaidh 


1. Mile marbhphaisg air a’ ghoraich! 
Is mairg a dh’oladh branndaidh! 
Lionaidh e lan ghaoith is bosd sinn, 
Is mor a bhios de chainnt uime: 
Is ionann sin is mar dh’éirich dhomhsa. 
Rinn mi ol anns a ghleann so. 
Is ann a leig e air mo bhuaireadh, 
Is bhuail e anns a’cheann mu. 


A thousand curses on the folly! 

Woe to him who would drink brandy! 
It fills us with wind and boastfulness, 
And there will be much said of it. 
That’s just what happened to me. 

In this glen I took to drinking. 
Temptation led me on 

And it struck me on the head. 


2. Ciod ’sam bith a mhathas mise 
Do dhaoine glice coire, 
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Cha mhathainn bheag idir do bhalach 

Ged bhiodh earras mor aige. 

Cha mhathainn mac-bhodaich mo bhualadh 
Ged bhiodh buaile bhó aige: 

Glòir do'n Righ tha air a chathair 

Gu n tug e paidhir dhòrn dhomh 


Whatever I would forgive 

In a man of wisdom and honesty, 

I would not pardon the least thing in a clown, 
However wealthy he might be. 

I would not forgive the son of a churl who struck me, 
Though he might have a fold-full of cattle. 

Glory be to the King on the throne 

That he gave me a pair of fists. 


. Cia mar dh’fhaodainn gun dol thairis? 
Lion a’chaile ghòrach 

Tri dramachan gun fharraid 

Thairis air a choir dhomh. 

Is cha bhuidheach tha mi do na balaich, 
Lion iad làn an stoip dhomh; 

Fhuair mi sud gu mo chur am chabhaig 
Agus gloine beorach! 


What could I do but go under? 

The foolish girl poured out three drams 
More than I should have had. 

I didn’t ask for them. 

And I am not thankful to the lads 

Who filled the stoup right up for me. 

I got all that to get me going — 

And then a bumper of beer! 


. Shaoil mi nach b’urrainn mi ceartachadh, 
Carachadh no tionndadh, 

Ach gur maith thug mise an aire 

Do’n chainnt bha aig baile an teampuill: 
Chunnaic mi ann na mnathan 

Is tharruing mi glé theann orra: 

Is e theireadh gach té dhiubh ag radh 

Is mairg ait am bi an t-anntlachd. 
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I decided that I could do nothing, 
Neither stir myself nor turn, 

But I took good note 

Of the gossip at the kirktoun. 
There I saw the women 

And I drew very close to them: 
All that each of them was saying 
Woe to be where that nuisance Is. 


. Is mairg a rachadh db iarraidh càirdeas 
Paidheadh no gealltanas 

Air cuid de mhnathan Chinne Chairdainn, 
Is naire leam bhith cainnt orra: 

An uair is mó bheir mi grádh dhoibh 

B fhearr leo gu’m biodh am aca 

Air sgian bhi réideachadh mo mhionnaich — 
Ge milis ni iad cainnt rium. 


Woe to him who would go seeking 
Friendship, payment or pledge 

Among some of the women of Kincardine! 
I am ashamed to speak of them. 

In particular, when I make love to them, 
However sweet their words might be, 
They would rather have a chance 

To adjust my guts with a knife. 


_ Is diombach tha mi do na mèirlich 


Mu’n phairt thug iad dhomhsa, 
Mu’n im thainig air an truinnseir, 

Is an fheóil shailte roiste. 

O’n bha mi fhéin an ghiullan narach 
Cha d’fhuair mi lan mo bheòil di; 
Bha iadsan chuice “nan lonaibh 

Mar gu m bu chonaibh mór iad. 


I am displeased with the thieves 

About the share of food they gave me 
About the butter which came on the dish, 
And the roasted salt meat. 

Since I myself was well-mannered, 

I didn’t get a mouthful of it. 


a ee ee ae OT 
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They went at it like gluttons, 
As if they were great hounds. 


7. Cuime an dèanainn fhéin an cealach? 
Is ro-mhaith b’aithne dhomhsa iad. i 
Iain Ruadh Stiúbhart, mo charaid, | 
Ceannaich Muileann an Loine. | 
Is barail leam nach do ghabh e an déideadh! 
Is ro-mhaith an deudach bheòil tha aige; 
Dh’ fhag mi iad turamanach le chéile 
Aig Seumas Mac an Toisich! 


Why should I make a secret of them? | 
I knew them very well. 

John Roy Stuart, my friend, 

The merchant of Muileann an Loine. 

I do not think he has the toothache! 

The teeth he has are too good for that. 

But the teeth I left in confusion 

Were those of James MacIntosh! 


8. Ho! Gur diombach tha mise 
Do na daoine bha air an adhlacadh 
Nach do rinn iad mise a cheangal 
Is mo sparradh ann an alltan; 
No nach d'fhag iad mise is tigh shéinnse 
Glaiste ann am panntraidh, 
Mu n do leig anns a ghaoith mi 
Is a mheud is a bha chaothach cainnt orm. 





Ho! I am certainly displeased 

With the men who were at the funeral, 
That they did not tie me up 

And souse me in a burnie: 

Or that they did not leave me 

Locked in a pantry at the inn, 

Before they put me out into the wind 
With such wild words on my lips. 


9. Ach ged bhithinnsa an déidh caithris, 
Teas is fallus damhsa, 
A dhaoine! Am bheil sibhse am barail 
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Ged dh’olainn galan branndaidh, 
Gu’m bheil de dhaoine anns a’bhaile 
Na chuireadh thairis mi do m’an-toil? 
Ach is éiginn dhomh aideachadh a nis 
Gu’n robh misg orm aon uair! 


But although I had come from a wake, 

The heat and the sweat of the dancing, 
Man! Do you think, 

Although I were to drink a gallon of brandy, 
That there are enough men in the toun 

To put me over against my will? 

Now, however, I have to confess 

That I was drunk once! 


James MacIntosh got off lightly compared to some other 
casualties of alcohol at that time. In 1728 the London-based York 
Buildings Company moved into Abernethy. They set up various 
industrial enterprises centred around an iron smelter on the Nethy, 
at the Dell. A single iron pillar there still bears their mark and the 
date ‘1730°.” Newly arrived, they set out to impress the local 
people: 

They used to display their vanity by bonfires, tar-barrels and 

opening hogsheads of brandy to the country people, by which 

five of them died in one night.” 


‘Oran a’Bhranndaidh’ was composed about this time — is there 
a connection? 

John Roy’s literary skills were not restricted to racy accounts of 
his social life and mishaps. Only two formal songs by him now 
survive, of the sort composed in praise of chiefs and nobles, 
although elements of this style come into his other songs. Both 
date from the 1720s or thereabouts, before he left Scotland. His 
style is elegant and polished, and shows a considerable knowledge 
of the structure and imagery of Gaelic song — and how to adapt it. 

The looser of the two has a short, snappy title — “Oran do Mhac 
Ailpein an Dùin a bha thàmh aig an àm ann an Tulloch gru’ — but 
this tells us a lot. The Laird of Rothiemurchus, “commonly called 
MacAlpin”,” still has his house at the Doune. Tullochgrue? Well, 
if you stand on the platform at Aviemore station and look south- 
east towards Gleann Einich, it’s the sloping patchwork of fields 
among the birchwoods, rising to a clump of ancient pines. This 1s 
a hunting song from ‘am fear ruadh’, the red-haired man, as John 
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Roy calls himself here, to the laird. As Strathspey is blessed with 
many well-stocked streams, fishing gets a mention too. Both were 
pastimes enjoyed by John Roy. Indeed, the Inverness Courier of 
March 7th, 1867, in its ‘Notes from Grantown’ section mentions 
an unusual Jacobite relic: 


While recently travelling through Glenmore we had the pleasure 
of examining an ancient family relic in the shape of an old 
fishing reel, which belonged to the once renowned John Roy 
Stuart .....cegarding the reel, I may mention that there is nothing 
very peculiar about it, but its size, which is sufficiently large to 
contain line to reach from Glenmore to the Courier office. 


The last two verses give a fine picture of the hounds in pursuit, 
out of the forest and over the ridge, shouts echoing in the evening 
light. Hill names in Rothiemurchus still reflect the hunt — Carn 
Eilrig (eilrig is a v-shaped gully where deer might be brought to 
ground) and Creag an Leth-choin, said to be named for a hunting 
dog (leth-chu is a lurcher) which ran over the edge, so absorbed 
was it in the chase. 


Oran do Mhac Ailpein an Duin 


l. Greas, a ghuilla, is bi gluasad, 
Air an uair is na dean fuireach, 
Is thoir soraidh an Fhir Ruaidh bhuam, 
Dh’ionnsuidh uachd’ran an Tulaich; 
Agus innis do’m Thighearna 
Gum bheil mi feitheamh air cumanta, 
Anns gach cas am bi feum — 
Is an dràst’ ma théid e “na mhunadh. 


Hasten, my lad, be off now, 

Do not delay, 

Take the greetings of the Red-haired One 
From me to the Laird of Tulloch; 

And tell my Lord 

That I am at hand, 

Whatever he may need, 

And just now, if he goes to the hill. 


2. Naile! Chunnaic mi uair thu, 
Is cha b’fhuathach leat gunna, 
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Agus mudan air uachdar, 

Dhol a chuairteachadh munaidh; 
Is an uair a dhéanadh tu sradadh 
Air an leacainn bu luime, 
Bhiodh fuil air damh cabrach, 
'N uair a leigeadh tu d'uileann. 


I saw you once, 

And you didn't disdain a gun, 

And a cover on it, 

As you set out for the hill; 

And when you would spark it 

On the barest mountain side, 

Your elbow would fall, 

Leaving blood on the antlered stag. 


Fhuair thu urram nan criochan-s’ 
Airson iasgair a’s sealgair, 

Is ma fhuair, gur tu a b’fhiach e, 

Airson do ghniomh anns an am ud; 

Bu leat tachdar na h-abhna, 

Is cach “nan luidhe "ga dearmad; 

Is cha bhiodh miann air na mnathan, 
Bho’n is tu d'am b’aithne a mharbhadh. 


You were esteemed in these bounds 

As a fisher and hunter, 

Indeed, you were worthy of that 

On account of your actions at that time; 
You won the river s store 

While others lay forgetful; 

And the women would want for nought, 
For you knew how to make the kill. 


Calpa cruinn ann an osan 
Shiùbhladh faiche is garbhlach, 
B’e domhainn anns an fhrith 
Paidhir mhial-chon dearbhta, 

Is “n uair a dhèanadh tu fuasgladh 
Air na cruachan anns an anmoch, 
Is fada chluinnteadh do langan, 
"Gan cur “nan deannal air falbh uat. 
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Round calf in hose 

That would traverse field and rugged hill, 
A pair of proven greyhounds 

Were your pleasure in the forest; 

And when you would loose them 

On the hills in the evening, 

Your calls would be heard from afar 

As you put them to flight. 


5. Is “n uair a dhèanadh tu leagadh 
Ri luchd nan seicheachan dearga, 
Bidh tu fhéin le do Spainteach 
Ag larraidh fath orr’ ’s gan leanmhuinn; 
Is mas e is gun teann iad ort crasgadh 
Leis na madaidh ’gan éarr-ruith, 
Caogaidh tusa an t-sùil mhaiseach, 
Is air meud an astair bidh sealg leat. 


And when you would hunt 

The folk of the red hides, 

You with your Spanish piece 

Seek advantage and follow them; 

And if they draw near you 

With the hounds in close pursuit across the ridge, 
You wink your bonny eye 

And, no matter the distance, the chase is yours. 


More formal is ‘Cumha do Bhaintighearna Mhic an Tòisich’ — 
a lament to Lady Mackintosh. Which Lady Mackintosh? There are 
two possibilities. Thomas Sinton reckoned she was Christian 
Menzies, daughter of Sir Alexander Menzies, of Caisteal Uaimh, 
Castle Weem — the present day Castle Menzies, near Aberfeldy. 
Her husband was William Mackintosh of Mackintosh, who “fell 
into declining health and in a few years followed her to the 
grave.” He died in 1740” — so she probably died in the mid 
1730s. William was succeeded by his brother Angus. The Rev Dr 
Forsyth, minister of Abernethy and Kincardine, thought it was 
Angus’ first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir John Menzies. Whoever 
she was , she died “taobh ud thall de'n Gheop”, on the north side 
of the Firth at Fortrose. More famous than Angus was his second 
wife, Colonel Ann, whom he married in 1741. A Farquharson of 
Invercauld and a fervent Jacobite, she was to make her name at 
Moy in 1746. 
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The tune of the lament to Lady Mackintosh was collected by the 
Rev Patrick Macdonald and published in his collection in 1784, 
being described as “rather slow”. An article in the Celtic Monthly 
for October 1916 notes that “the style is quite a departure from the 
Gaelic style of the period to which it belongs, and favours that of 
English poems of the time.” 


Cumha do Bhaintighearna Mhic an Toisich 


1. Cia iad na dée ’s na duilean treun 
Théid leamsa “san sgeul a’bhroin? 
Tha ghealach fos ’s na reultan glan, 
'S a’ghrian fo smal gach lò, 
Gach craobh, gach coill, gach bean ’s cloinn 
Dha’m bheil na’m broinn an deo, 
Gach luibh, gach feur, gach ni ’s gach spréidh 
Mu’n ti rinn boillsge’ mor. 


Who are the gods and the brave creatures 
Who will help me thole this tale of woe? 
Even the moon and the shining stars 

And the sun are in gloom each day, 

Every tree, every wood, every wife and child 
In whom there is breath 

All plants, grasses, every flock and herd, 
For the one who was most brilliant. 


2. Mar choinneal chéir ’s i lasadh treun, 
Mar éarr na gréin ro nóin, 
Bha reul na mais fo shiontaibh deas 
A nis thus frasan mor, 
Oir bhris na tuinn ’s na tobair bhuinn, 
’S le mulad dhruigh na neòil: 
’S e lagaich sinn ’s ar n-aigne tinn 
’S gun ruith ar cinn le deòir. 


Like a waxen candle burning strong, 
Like the sun’s ray before noon, 

The elements were favourable to the graceful star 
Where now rain down great showers, 

Since the waves and the wells of the deep burst out 
And the clouds poured down their grief. 
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It drained our strength while our spirits were low 
And our heads were running with tears. 


Mu’n ribhinn àilt nan ioma gras 
A choisinn gradh an t-sloigh, 

Mo bheud gu brath do sgeula bais 

An taobh ud thall de’n Gheop. 

Ainnir ghasd nan gorm-shùil dait 

'S nan gruaidh air dhreach nan ròs, 

’S e do chur fo lic a chlaoidh mo neart, 
"S e dh’fhag mi ’m feasd gun treòir. 





For the charming lady of many graces 

Who won the people’s love, 

The news of your death on the far sae of the firth 
Is my eternal loss. 

O beautiful maiden of azure-tinted eyes 

And rose coloured cheeks, 

Since you were buried under the grave slab 

My strength is lost and my vigour has gone forever. 


Do chorp geal seang mar lili ban | 
*S e “n deis a chàradh ’n sròl, 

A nis a ta gach neach fo chradh 

*S tu ’n ciste chlàr nam bord. 

A gheug nam buadh is aillidh snuadh, 

Gur mis tha truagh ’s nach bed 

Do chuimhn air chruas ri linn nan sluagh 

Cur cinnte dh’ fhuasglas deòir. 


Your pale slender body, white as a lily, 

Has been dressed in silk. 

Everyone is now in anguish 

Since you were laid in the smooth-boarded coffin. 
O virtuous lady of the bright beauty, 

Sorrowful am I, 

It is certainly a cause of tears 

With no memory of your valour in the time of hosts. 


°S nam bratach srannmhor sròil 


Tha Mac an Tòisich nan each seang | 
Gun aobhar gairdeachais ach cradh 
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Mu ghrádh ’s nach eil i beò. 

A ribhinn shuairc a b’aillidh snuadh 
O Chaisteal Uaimh nan corn, 

An gallan réidh o cheannard treun 
An t-sloinne’ Mhéinnich mhóir. 


Mackintosh of the noble steeds 

And of the rustling silken banners 

Has cause for sorrow rather than joy 
For his love who lives no more. 

The gentle lady of most beautiful form 
From Castle Weem of the drinking horns, 
The graceful branch of a mighty chief 
Of the race of the great Menzies. 


The young John Roy was definitely not for settling down. His 
ideas were much bigger, and Kincardine was a small place. 
Drummond-Norie, writing in 1895, says that John Roy’s father 
would not — or could not? — afford this. So John Roy, “being a 
youth of spirit”, set out to make his own honest (?) living. His 
“mad pranks” became more serious: 


He soon attracted to his side other congenial spirits from 
Strathspey and Badenoch and a merry time they had of it. Cattle 
disappeared in the most mysterious fashion, and their value in 
the coin of the realm found its way into the sporrans of John 
Roy and his companions.” 


Cattle lifting was one thing — it was not particularly unusual at 
that time, and raiding parties from Lochaber had often come 
through the eastern end of Kincardine on their forays. Rathad nam 
Meirleach, or The Thieves’ Pass, as it is still known in Nethy, cuts 
through the head of Glenmore at Revoan. Indeed, on a walk up 
that way with Jim Collie, he told me there were “junkie boxes” in 
the heather, just past An Lochan Uaine — concealed pits where 
raiders could be ambushed and relieved of their booty. But 
highway robbery was something else. Even then, his fellow 
Spéachs did no more than prevent him: 


So reckless did he become, that he planned a daring scheme to 
waylay Lord Braco, who was on his way to pay a visit to his 
brother-in-law, the Chief of Grant, and relieve him of his 
superfluous cash. Intelligence of this audacious plan having 
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been brought to Grant, he assembled a large body of his clan 
and sent them to meet and escort his expected guest; thus 
upsetting all our hero’s arrangements.” 


And then there were the ladies. Certainly, as he tells us himself 
in ‘Oran a’Bhranndaidh’, there were some women in Kincardine 
whom he didn’t entirely trust. However, in general, he seems to 
have got on very well with women throughout his life. He had a 
lively sense of humour, a sense of chivalry, and dressed well. 
There is no portrait of him, it seems, but he certainly had the 
inherited red hair, and had “a noble and commanding form of 
body”’.*! 

‘Mairi Grant’ certainly seems to be the work of John Roy. There 
are two similar versions in the McLagan manuscripts, one entitled 
‘Oran rin Duine Uasil bhi an tromghaol da ngoirther Eoin Stuart d 
ferru Sraspe, do ninghn uasil Ghrandich na tir’ sin fein, Ghradhich 
è gu mor’.” The title of the other is snappier: ‘Mairi Grant le I-R- 
St-”.” The style and imagery look like John Roy’s. As in ‘Oran do 
Leannan’, he describes her from head to foot, here stopping to 
praise all points between. This is the song of a young man, in love 
and suffering from vivid dreams. 


Mairi Grant 


1. Chuncas aislin a nreir 
Teacht mar hoilse oirn uai ranaig 
An an coshamhlis na maighden 
Chum 1 oiche mi a mcharis; 
Nuair a haoile leam a bi laimh riom 
Ar cur dhamh mo lamh tharis 
"s tra dfhosgile mi mo huilu naird, 
Cha robh agum ion a haite ach failas 


I saw a dream last night 

Come as a light to me 

In the likeness of a maiden, 

She the night with me visiting; 

When I thought her to be by me, 

And I put my hand over, 

And on opening up my eyes, there was 
Nothing in her place but a shadow 
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Ich’s och mar ha mi fein 

Is bochd ’s tin ha mi nochd 

Cha neile fios aig neach fui nghrein 
C’ait a bhuile mo chreach tu goirte; 
Is bocht a ngallar ha mi tarmach 
D’fhag e mi gu hiomlan loit 

Lott e mo chroidh is mairnu 

’S cha neile earring slan an m’chorp. 


Alas and alack as I am now, 

Sick and ill am I tonight, 

No-one under the sun knows 

Where my soul’s wounds are, 

Wretched is the illness that I suffer, 

It has left me deeply hurt, 

My heart and my kidneys are pierced through, 
And there is no part unbroken in my body. 


An mo chorpsa cha neile ball 
Edir cheann is chois is laimh 
Nach rabh glacd an san nuair sin 
Ma na ghluais mi o mo phramh; 
Nuair a dhiontach mi mo ghaole 
Thionda mi mo thaobh gu lar 
Ad fhadids cah mo chroidh sios 
Is eagal leam nach dir gu bra. 


In my body there is no member 
Tween head and foot and hand 
Which was not seized at that time, 
Before I moved from my slumber; 
When I felt the lack of my love 

I turned my side to the floor, 

And as my heart fell down 

I feared it would never rise. 


Ga nan dirich e gu bra 

Is ga nan slanigh e gan leigh 

Ma thig teachtir orm uai n bhas 

Leam nach nar a dholl gu heug; 

Is maith mo leisgeul ’s ro mhor maobhar 
Ma na ghaol a hug mi do nte 
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Is mar a nonain an sa ghairdine 
Is boich i na Diana fein. 


Should it never rise again 

And not be healed without a physician, 

If death's messenger comes on me 

I think that death would be no shame; 
Good is my excuse and very great my cause, 
For the love I gave the lady; 

She is like the flower in the garden, 

She is fairer even than Diana. 


Aghaidh holis ar a ghruagich 

Falt na chuachu ar dhreach theud 
Malach chaol ga nchalg gan ghruaman 
Is a da ghruaigh co derg ri ceir 

Suile chorrach ghorm mar a nenstale 
Faile muste teacht uai beul 

Uchd solis na ntur gheall bana 

Ar a mhnot1 is ailt ta fui nghrein. 


The maiden has a pleasant face, 

Curled hair in shape of melodious strings, 
Slender brow without malice or gloom 

And her two cheeks as red as waxen candle, 
Sharp blue eye as clear as crystal, 

Scent of musk comes from her mouth, 
Delectable breast of the pure white towers 
On the most beautiful woman under the sun. 


Ha do chorpsa mar a nealla 

Slios mar Chanich geale an tSleibh 
Ionmhas eile agad ha taitneach 

Gad nach dean mi fein ar sgeulach 

Cha neile neach gheibhidh dfhabhar 
Cedd a laimh a chuir fui d’leintaig 

Ar leam fein ga mbaobhar solais 

A nfead ’s “bo bhea dho’ ncumais fheittin. 


Your body is like the swan, 
Your skin as the white sedge of the moor; 
Yours too, another treasure that is pleasurable 
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Though myself, I shall not tell of it; 
There is not one who would gain your favour 


And leave for his hand alow your sark; 


For myself, ‘twould give me pleasure 
Should life endure and leave be granted. 


. Is maith hig stocin lass derg dhuit 


Ar a chalb chruin nach iarfidh crebhan 
Troigh laich nach dochin feornan 
Ansa bhroig is cuimta d’fheuch mi; 
Cha neile aon eang no scorr orra 

Air a hordaig seach a cheile 

Cha neil criman thar a choir oir 

Edir saile is sron na mear ac. 


Well would red lace stockings be becoming 
On a shapely calf that asks not for garters, 
A pretty foot which a buckle will not hurt 
In the most elegant shoe I have seen; 

There is not a mark or fault on her 

On her toe, not on one of them 

She is exactly as she should be, 

'Tween her head, her nose and her fingers. 


. Chuncas aislin man mhaiden 


Teacht mar hoilse oirn uai no ghrein 

Mar go nteilgti an a moltair 

Uai a da bhonn a muigh gu headin 

Is barail leam nuair cha do dheanu 

Nach han diomhain bha na daoin 

Is ga nrath na mnaibh a ncomhstribh laidir 
Co a mball a bfhearr no cheile. 


I saw a dream of a maiden 

Coming as a beam from the sun on me 

As if cast in a mould 

From her two soles up to her face 

Well I think, when you were created 

That the men were not idle 

And the women would be deep in discourse 
As to the limb that was best of all. 
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9. Ha raid uigneach ar gach taobh dhiobh 
Glassu dubailt ar gach te dhiobh 
Ar a gheatt ha comhla dhuinte 
Is a da ghlun mar ursine sce 
Cha deid a mpass a chaoi scriobha 
Gan pheann phriosail ’s coinlin ceir 
Agus is baraile leam nach rabh e brute 
Checed fher fuair a chuis leogha. 


There is a secret road on each side of you, 
Double locks on each one, 

On the gateway there is a closed door, 
And her two doorposts stand as a shield; 
No pass will ever be written 

Without a dear pen and wax to seal it, 
And I don’t think he was broken-hearted, 
The first man who made love to her. 


10. IS uai nach urine mi ga tareamh 
A bhi samhach gir e ’s eigin 
Hog mi ran cha dean mi haicha 
Go gleidh dhan gan nfhocall breig 
Gad bhithins folmh a marich 
Gan teacht gu bra go ntalamh chedna 
Gus a ngairmar leis an bhas mi 
Mhairie Grant bithidh mo spies duit. 


And since I cannot get her, 

To remain silent is what is necessary 

I raised a cry and I'll not deny 

Very boldly without a word of a lie; 
Though I should go from here tomorrow 
And never return to the same place 

Until I am called by death, 

Mhairi Grant, you remain in my affection. 





Is Mairi Grant the girl in the next song — with whom he fell in 
love? John Roy isn’t telling us, “Sa h-ainm cha chuir mi san òran,” 
he says “and I won't put her name in the song”. She fell pregnant 
and bore him a son. 

Once again, we know the story from a song he composed at the 
time. Donald Shaw, of Achgourish, published a fragment of it in 
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1859": otherwise, until now, it has only existed in manuscripts. 
One version calls it ‘Oran gaol is Coirneal Iain Ruadh Stuart 
Chinne-Chardean dha leannan’, while the Rose MS says it is 
‘this song composed to his favourite, the mother of his son Charles 
Stewart, who died an officer in Lord Loudoun Campbell’s 
regiment.’** As he served in the forty-five, Charles was probably 
born in about 1726. 

This is another song of misadventure. ‘Mise an so an Duneidin,’ 
he says “I am in Edinburgh”, ‘a’s ise an Strathspea le mo 
phàisdean,’ “and she is in Strathspey with my child”. Once her 
pregnancy had become known, there was trouble: 


Orm tha cúram an t-Session 
Agus seasamh chuir naire orm” 


The attention of the Session is on me 
And 1 was shamed by having to stand 


Standing before the congregation by order of the Session would 
certainly have dented his pride, but he was resilient. It was the 
other interested parties who worried him. “Fhuair mi fuath a 
cairdean”, he says, “I gained the hatred of her relations”. This was 
much more dangerous and a good reason to leave the district for a 
while. 

Of his sweetheart, he says she is ‘air fuadach fo naire’, sent 
away in disgrace, but he knows where she is: 


Tha i shios anns a’ ghiubhis 
Am bun na bruithich a chomhnuigh* 


She is down in the pinewood 
Living at the foot of the bank 


Having got her into this, he isn’t going to give her up. To marry 
her, he needs an income. There is no sign of parental help here, so 
he is looking for a commission in the army. Wealth will follow, 
even gold from the coffers of Spain. In the meantime he has no 
doubts about her loyalty. 

Judging by this song, and others by him in later years, John Roy 
was a Catholic. So too were many of the folk of Kincardine, it 
seems,” but I haven’t heard anything about this in local tradition. 
The Grants were soundly Protestant, and the Gordons Catholic. 

The version given below is that collected by Benjamin Urquhart 
in about 1820, and now in Edinburgh University Library. If you 
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want to know more, there are notes at the end of the paper. It looks 
forward to his new career and responsibilities. Maybe this is when 
John Roy grew up — well, nearly. That knack of his, to seize the 
moment and take risks, and still get away with it, usually never 
left him. 


Oran do Leannan 


1. Bheir mo shorruigh ’s mo bheannachd 
Dh’ fhios na cailleag is boiche, 
Thoir do lamh ’s do ghealladh 
Gum bi thu d’charaid re d’bheo dhi. 


Take my greetings and my blessing 
To the most beautiful girl, 

Give your hand and your promise 
You will be a friend all your life. 


bo 


Larabhaidh mise mar shanntaicheas. 
Sa h-ainm cha chuir mi san oran; 
Tha 1 shios anns a’ ghuibhis 

Am bun na bruithich a chomhnuigh 


I will speak as I wish 

And I won t put her name in song; 
She is down in the pinewood 
Living at the foot of the bank. 


3. Failli! Dh’innsean a h-ainm dhuibh, 
Nam biodh sannt orm bhi eolach, 
Agus dh’innsean a dealbh dhuibh 
Mar gu’n sgriobht air a bhord e. 





Failli! I would tell you her name, 
If I had the wish to say it, 

And I would tell you of her form 
As if it were written on the board. 


4. Da ghruaigh dhearg mar an caorain, 
Mallaich chaol, aghaidh bhoidheach, 
Da shuil mhalta ’s iad lionntach, 

’S falt mar dhithean an eoirne. 
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Two red cheeks like the rowan, 

A slender brow and a beautiful face, 
Two mild full eyes, 

And hair like barley in blossom. 


Chan eil cron cumadh air mir dhi 
Bho ceann sios gu da ordag 

°S math a fonadh a mhaighdean 
Do mhac oighre Righ Deorsa. 


Her form is completely without fault 
From her head down to her toes; 

The maiden would be a good match 
For the son of the heir to King George. 


’S iomadh maighdean tha’n Sasuinn 
Sa cearcall fo cota, 

Nach b'ionann do m’leannan, 

Ach mar Mhac Callain do’n Rogar. 


There is many a maiden in England 
And a hoop under her dress, 

Who no more compares to my girl, 
Than MacCailein to the Rogair 


Luchd a’ghabhain ’s a mhi-run, 

’S moir tha ’s tir so dhuibh ’n comhnuigh, 
Thog iad orms a mar mhi-chliu 

Gun robh mi fhein toirt dhuit comhail. 


People of envy and of malice, 
Many of them living in this land, 
They set on me as a Slander 

That 1 myself was trysting with you. 


Ach m’ionann a bheirinn a bheirinn do'n Bhibul 
Mar ’s fioraineach dhomhs e, 

Nach d’fhiar mi fhein mi-chuis 

Ach fior-shiabhailte pog bhuat. 


But on oath I would give as I would 
On the Bible; for me it is just as true, 
That I did not seek the misfortune, 
Just a truly civil kiss from you 
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Ach mar labhair an sean-fhacal, 

“s math mo bhaireal gur fior e, 

Fear gheobh ainm eirigh sa mhaduinn 
Faodaidh e cadal gu noine. 


But as the proverb says, 

And I’m pretty sure that it’s true, 

A man who gets a name for early rising, 
May sleep until late afternoon. 


.’S Ionann sud ’s mar a thachair 


Anns na bachaibh ud dhomhsa; 
Orm a laidheas gach seanachas, 
Bho’n fhuair mi ainm a bhi gorach 


That’s how it happened with me 
Thonder in those hollows; 

lam the subject of every story, 

Since I got the name of being foolish. 


-°S mi nach creideadh ort Eisbig, 


’S na sagairt a cleireach na Papa, 

Ged do dh’innseadh iad dhomhsa 

Gun robh Diuchd Gordon ’s tu cairdeach, 
Na gu an thaghadh tu fear eille, 

'S ort m’eirre mar tha e, 

Nach bheirean dusan phog dhuit 

Cheart cho eolach re ghrasaibh. 


I would not trust a Bishop concerning you, 
Neither priest, cleric nor Pope, 

Though they might tell me 

That you and the Duke of Gordon were close, 
Or that you would choose another, 

As things are, you ve got my burden; 

Could I not give you a dozen kisses 

Just as skilfully as His Grace? 


Ach san leam gu ma bheud e 
*S mo chreach leir gu na thachair; 
*Sann tha mise an Dun-eidin 
“S tus a Strathspea le mo phaisde; 
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Gar am faic mi thu ’m blianna, 

Gu’n gleidh an Righ rium mo shlainte; 
Cha bhi mo chailleag gun tochradh 

’S or an Coffer na Spainte. 


But for me, what has happened 

Is my distress and my complete ruin, 
I am here in Edinburgh 

And you in Strathspey with my child; 
Although I will not see you this year, 
If the Lord may preserve my health; 
My girl shall not be without a dowry 
And gold from the Spanish Treasury. 


Ma gheobh mise Commissian 
Cha mhisd is air mo lamh sa; 


'B olc dhomh na mu bhisd e 


°S bu sheachd miosa mar b’fheaird e; 
Cailleag bhochd rinn mo bhuarradh 
Sa chuir mi ’m fuath air a cairdean; 
Na’n deanainn a treigsin, 

Bu mairg te bheireadh gradh dhomh. 


If I can get a commission, I warrant 

She will be no worse for my hand 

It would be bad for me what would be worse 
And seven times worse what would be better, 
The poor girl who tempted me 

And made me hated by her relations 

If I were to forsake her, 

Woe to anyone who would love me. 


Na’n deanainn a treigsin, 

Sa cuir an deis laimh mar thachair, 

Cha cheaird uaiseil ach ballaich 

Bhi ga mealladh ’s ga’n aicheadh; 
Mhead sa rinn mi dheth thachair e; 
Thaobh a pheachdaidh bha’n dan dhomh, 
Cia-mar dh’ fhaodadh 1 a leasachd? 

Bu mi bu treise na’m paisdean. 


If I were to leave her, 
And put her to one side, ‘twould be 
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Not the act of a noble but of a foolish youth 

To deceive her and deny her; 

As for what I did, it has happened; 

With regard to the sin, which was destined for me 
How could she help it? 

I was stronger than the child. 


This is a good point at which to introduce a cousin of John Roy 
~ Baillie John Steuart, who was born on September 2nd, 1676 in 
Inverness. His father, Alexander, had settled there from 
Kincardine and traded as a merchant from 1670 until his death 
fifty years later. By 1700, his son had begun trading on his own 
account. From 1703 to 1716 he served on the Town Council and 
for two years from 1713 he was also a Magistrate of the burgh, 
hence the title of Bailie.” An Episcopalian and a Jacobite 
sympathiser, he didn’t let his politics get in the way of his work. 
He took on a wide variety of contracts (not always successfully) 
and among other things, supplied meal to the government barracks 
at Fort William and Bernera, in Glenelg. It is quite possible that 
when the young John Roy was sent to school in Inverness, he 
might have lodged with him. 

The Bailie kept a Letter Book from 1715 until 1752 and from 
now on this is an important source of information about John Roy. 
From the Letter Book, dated May 27th, 1727, we learn that John 
Roy is already settled in the British Army. Writing to a relation in 
Edinburgh, the Bailie says: 


lle write fully by our cousin the Dragoon, who will be with you 
nixt week with the best recruits goes to his Regiment this year, 
20 handsom men.” 


John Roy had joined the Scots Greys — a Lowland regiment, 
where English, rather than Gaelic, would be spoken. This might 
seem an odd choice for someone of his character, but if ‘Oran do 
Leannan’ is correct, maybe choice didn’t come into it. Founded in 
1678 by General Tam Dalyell, the regiment had certainly seen 
battle. However, from 1715 to 1742, they were stationed in 
various parts of Scotland and England, and the worst they had to 
deal with was the odd riot or arrest.” Even if John Roy found it 
rather humdrum, it gave him a reasonable income, and he seems 
to have done well. He soon rose to Lieutenant and Quartermaster, 
experience which would be very useful in the years to come. 
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The Scots Greys were often stationed in Scotland and John Roy 
thus managed to keep up with his friends and relations. In 1730, a 
scandal broke in Inverness, the results of which were to preoccupy 
John Roy for some time. John Noble tells the story in ‘Miscellanea 
Invernessiana’ (1902). It all started quietly enough. In the autumn 
of that year Bailie John Steuart gave lodgings to another John 
Steuart, ‘a blooming young man of twenty’. A nephew of the Earl 
of Moray, he had been invited north by John Forbes, the popular 
and hospitable laird of Culloden. The older brother of Duncan 
Forbes, Lord President of the Court of Session (of whom more 
later), he was known as ‘Bumper John’. Captain Burt, who was 
then stationed in Inverness, described him as ‘a gentleman whose 
hospitality is almost without bounds’: 


It is the custom of that house, at the first visit or introduction, to 
take up your freedom by cracking his nut (as he terms it), that 
is, a cacao shell, which holds a pint, filled with champagne, or 
any other sort of wine as you shall choose.... Few go away 
sober at any time; and for the greatest part of his guests, in the 
conclusion, they cannot go at all.” 


The young man was soon introduced to these parties, which 
were held either at Culloden House, or at Castle Tolmie, at the end 
of the town bridge in Inverness. Worse still, he rarely came 
straight home, but headed for a tavern, to drink and gamble until 
three or four in the morning; and, like as not, end up in a fight: 


One early morning, returning from Culloden, the party got up a 
quarrel with some people at a publick wedding at the end of the 
town of Inverness, upon which a noise arose, and the mob 
abused them (and the young sparks came off worse)” 


All this must have been a sore trial to Bailie Stuart, who had to 
go looking for him in the small hours. He was no longer a young 
man, but he took his responsibility seriously, having been factor to 
the Earl of Moray. 

The young man became acquainted with Miss Sibilla Barbour, 
daughter of a late Bailie of the town and owner of Aldourie. He 
would later claim to have been forced into friendship with her, 
although there was no sign of this at the time. When out of 
Inverness, he would keep in touch with her by letter. Here, on a 
trip to Morayshire, he has news of a mutual friend: 
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I believe you heard my friend John Roy’s resolution of drinking 
nothing but wine and water. All I can say is, that the water of 
Moray sends him every night drunk to bed, or perhaps you’ ll 
say it is Myrtilla’s health that is intoxicating, for he drinks her 
at least sixty times a day.“ 


On November 17th 1730, John Steuart was in company with 
Daniel Barbour, Sibilla’s brother and guardian, and a merchant to 
trade. Would Daniel consent to his and Sibilla’s marriage? No, he 
said, as it ‘would ruin both himself and the lady.’ Young Steuart 
wasn’t put off and kept at Daniel until he agreed. What about a 
minister who could keep the secret? One evening, later that same 
month, just after nine o’clock, a small wedding party crossed 
Beauly ferry, and went via Brahan to Logie. There, the couple 
were married by Master Aeneas Morrison, brother of the bard, An 
Clarsair Dall. He later claimed to have been misled regarding the 
situation, and as to how much he should have been paid for the 
ceremony.” 

John Roy was not involved in the marriage plot itself, but he 
soon heard the rumours flying about Inverness. First, he went to 
see Miss Barbour, who said that the rumours were false. John Roy 
suggested she write a letter confirming this. As for young Steuart, 
he was not interested. It was ‘an idle story’, he said. Not 
convinced, John Roy kept at him. Was it true? After three days, 
Steuart admitted that it was. Within a few days, without any public 
confirmation of the marriage, Steuart left Inverness and parted 
from Miss Barbour. 

John Roy met up with him, ‘some time after’ in Edinburgh. 
Steuart asked him, should he write to her? No, he shouldn’t, was 
the opinion: hard, but it would be for the best. Shortly after this, 
Steuart boarded a ship for Holland. John Roy, going to see him 
off, got more questions. Would he go to see Sibby and apologise 
to her? This was difficult, he told the young man, as ‘he was 
straitened on seeing Miss Barbour, for fear of disobliging the 
family of Murray.” 

If the Earl of Moray hadn’t found out about John Roy’s part in 
the cover-up, he soon would. There were attempts to persuade 
Miss Barbour to release young Steuart, or divorce him, all 
‘indignantly’ refused by her. You can understand why. Her ruin 
would then be complete, and, in any case she now had a child by 
him.” 
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In 1732, John Steuart raised a court action to declare the 
marriage invalid, and the whole story came out. Three hundred 
and forty pages of evidence later, the marriage was found to be 
quite legal. Alexander Baillie, later procurator-fiscal in Inverness, 
was then ‘a jovial youth’ studying law in Edinburgh. Writing at 
the end of August, he says: 


Commissary Steuart — also of Kincardine, and a cousin of the 
Bailie — is just now north with a commission to take a great 
many people’s oaths in that affair. 


He also says that he has a locket, pocket-book and newly 
repaired spectacles belonging to ‘my lady’. As for the delay in 
returning them to her: 


Let her blame her cousin John Roy Steuart, for he would have 
them to carry north and has had them these two months in his 
custody, expecting every day to go north, but now is called to 
the Regiment, and I have taken them from him. 


Some writers have said that this social scandal was a reason for 
John Roy leaving the army, but this is unlikely. According to the 
same letter quoted above, he is now back in favour with the 
Moray, or Murray, family. The spelling varies, depending on the 
source: 


Mr Steuart is received very well by my Lord and Lady Murray, 
and likewise by his father and mother, it being the only point he 
had to gain.” 


Another letter, written by Lord Lovat to the Laird of Grant, on 
the 25th October 1733, confirms this. He writes from Drumsheugh 
House, which stood on what is now the south side of Randolph 
Crescent, in Edinburgh, and was the seat of the Earl of Moray: 


Your son, Kathron, dined with us yesterday, with poor John Roy 
Stewart and Lachlan Grant, and we drank heartily to old Castle 
Grant, and to all the fast friends of Craigelachy and the downfall 
of their enemies.” 


For the next year or two there is no word of John Roy, but in 
1736 he turns up in the Bailie’s Letter Book again, with regard to 
a bill of £17:14s. Writing on September 18th, he writes: 


I now send you my friend John Stewart, quarter master of the 
Royal Dragoons, his bill of this date on Captain Wilkinson of 
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said Regiment .....he will see to get it paid, which I doubt not, 
having a good sum of money in his hands at present.*! 


A month later, the Bailie is not so sure: 
But if the bill is not paid, I hope my cousin, Mr Stewart, who is 
now at London...... will retire the bills, as he faithfully 
promised. If not, I must say he used me very ill....... being now 
much in cash to my knowledge.” 


Very soon after this, and quite suddenly, John Roy left the army. 
There are several theories as to how this came about. Some say it 
was the Miss Barbour affair, others that he got fed up with the 
Scots Greys. Certainly, the following verse, collected by Dr 
Forsyth, has been attributed to John Roy Stuart: 


Latha dhomh air cabhsair Shasuinn 
Faicinn fasan nan each rangach 
B’fhearr a bhith air mullach na h-Eileirg 
Os cionn coille Rat’ Mhurchais 


One day, on a paved road in England, 
Seeing the serried ranks of horses 
Fain would I be on top of Carn Eilrig 
Above the woods of Rothiemurchus. 


He certainly sought a commission in the Black Watch, and was 
refused — maybe he took the grue at that. Being John Roy, he 
composed songs about his hopes, which Dr Forsyth heard or saw 
a hundred years later: 


In his songs he refers to this regiment and in one addressed to 
his comrade and friend, Nathaniel Grant of Dalrachny (Duthil), 
he speaks of the service they had seen, and of their hopes of 
preferment in the Black Watch.” 


Unfortunately, I have found no trace of these songs at all. 
Forsyth was usually good at writing everything down, but if he 
did, they have been lost. 

The original Black Watch had been disbanded in 1717, but was 
re-formed in 1725 at the suggestion of General Wade. They were 
needed, he said, to counter cattle-lifting and the various private 
‘watches’, that is protection rackets, run by the likes of Rob Roy. 
Six companies were raised, one of them commanded by Colonel 
William Grant of Ballindalloch. They certainly recruited in 
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Strathspey, and John Roy would have enjoyed serving in a 
Highland company along with his Spéach friends. 

Given the purpose of the Black Watch, you might have thought 
that John Roy’s politics would have counted against him. Or 
maybe not. General Wade had a pretty low opinion of the 
company commanders. ‘Almost without exception’, he said in the 
1730s, ‘they were incompetent and corrupt, embezzling their 
men’s pay and stealing their clothing allowances.’ And in the 
midst of this, there was Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, ‘the shiftiest 
rogue of all the captains’, and a friend of John Roy. However, 
whatever the reason, he was refused. Their next encounter would 
be on the battlefield. 

Not only did he leave the army, he was in jail, charged with 
treason. Early in 1737, it seems, the Scots Greys were stationed in 
Inverness. W Drummond-Norie writing in the Celtic Monthly of 
March 1895, takes up the tale: 


Having been sent with a detachment of the regiment to 
apprehend Munro of Novar, who was suspected by the 
Government of secretly favouring the Jabobite party, he allowed 
him to escape, and could give no satisfactory account of his 
apparent neglect of duty to his superior officers on returning to 
headquarters without his prisoner.” 


Arrested and charged with high treason, he was put into jail in 
Inverness. He would be either in the Castle or in the town jail — 
not a pleasant place: 


The jail was in an old building on Bridge Street. A long passage 
with grated windows ran in front of the cells, and the prisoners 
were allowed, sometimes, to walk there, and look out upon the 
street. Down below was the ‘Black Hole’ where drunken 
disturbers of the peace were locked up. It was entered by an iron 
gate..... and through the bars the imprisoned brawlers could be 
distinctly seen in the daytime, while their cries at night, when 
attacked by rats, disturbed the slumbers of the whole 
neighbourhood.” 


He wasn’t there long, though. He escaped, or perhaps he was 
allowed to. It so happened that the then Sheriff of Inverness was 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat. 

Immediately afterwards, he was received as a guest at Lord 
Lovat’s home, Castle Downie. This building, which was 
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destroyed in 1746, was the predecessor to Beaufort Castle. From 
evidence given at Lord Lovat’s trial, we have an interesting 
picture of how they passed the time during his six week stay. 
Here, Robert Scheviz of Muirtown is giving evidence. Not only is 
the noble Lord on trial, so too is the Gaelic language: 


Q I desire the witness may inform your lordships whether they 
diverted themselves in composing anything, and what? 

A They did, in composing burlesque verses that, when young 
Charles came over, there would be blood and blows. 


Q You have not mentioned it in a poetical manner. Pray, can 
you recollect the lines? 
A When young Charles does come o’er 

There will be blows and blood good store 


This could give you an original Gaelic thus: Nuair thig Tearlach 
og a null/ Bithidh buill’ ’s fuil gu leòr ann. 


Q | beg that you will acquaint their lordships whether this verse 
you mention is a translation or whether this is the original 
language in which it was composed? 

A It was framed in Erse, and thus is the substance of one verse.” 


According to Peter Rose, John Roy also spent some time ‘in 
Athole at Faschole’, which must be Faskally. While there, ‘he 
carried on his correspondence with Lord Lovat in the French 
language, and with Mrs Fraser Bruach or Downie in the Gaelic.’ 
There then follows two of the letters between them. First, John 
Roy to Mrs Fraser:** 


Fhir a shiubhlas do’n Aird 
Soraidh uam le dùrachd 
Innis ciamar mar tha mi 
D’Bharbara a Dùnaidh — 
Gun tigh mór gun phantraidh 
Gun pharlar gun ùrlar 

Gun leabaidh ach luachair 
Gun ghruagach ’ga sùgradh 


O one who goes to the Aird 
Greetings and good wishes from me 
Tell how I am 

To Barbara of Dounie — 
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Without great house or pantry 
Without parlour or floor 
No bed but rushes 


And no maiden for dalliance. 


And now her reply to him: 


Soraidh uam gun’n urramach 
Coirneal Ruadh Stiùbhart: 

Is duilich leam mar a tha e 
Bho’n a dh’fhag e an dùthaich. 
Air a dhroch chàradh. 

A ghràidh ’s mór an diubhal; 
Nam bithinn “nam ghruagach, 
Dheanainn lain Ruadh sùgradh. 


Greetings from me to the honourable 
Colonel Roy Stuart: 

I am sorry about his state 

Since he left the district; 

In a bad way, my love, 

And great is the loss — 

Were I a girl 

I would console John Roy. 


John Roy’s departure from Scotland was also organised by Lord 


Lovat, as Scheviz told the court: 


He was going abroad then, and the ship was prepared for him 
before he left Lord Lovat’s house, and he went in my Lord 
Lovat’s chaise....[ heard the noble Lord at the bar charge him 
with a message to the Pretender, whom he called his King....and 
that he was determined to live and die in that cause.” 


Another witness at the trial, Charles Stewart, recalled how he 


met John Roy at Boulogne (in 1736, as far as he could remember) 
on the latter’s way to Rome: 


All that Roy Stewart said was that he depended on letters of 
recommendation he had from my Lord Lovat, and was in 
expectation of getting the post that Colonel Allan Cameron 
had.” 


On reaching Rome, the welcome was mixed. According to 


Drummond-Norie, ‘The King is said to have welcomed him 
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somewhat coldly’, but he found consolation for this, being 
cordially received by Prince Charles.“ 

Bailie Steuart seems to have lost track of John Roy about this 
time. On the 12th December 1737 he wrote to ‘Petter Mackivar, 
perwigmaker in London’, asking him to call for John Roy, but 
didn’t seem too confident of finding him. Four days later he wrote 
to Alexander Gordon in Boulogne: 


If Captain John Steuart, lait of the Gray Dragoons, be with you, 
pray give him my service, and tell him I much wonder I never 
heard from him in answer to what I wrot him in 8ber last to 
London under covert of Sir James Grant.” 


John Roy may well have travelled further about this time. 
Ronald Black found ‘Oran air Aiseirigh Iain Ruaidh’, a song on 
his resurrection, as the anonymous author had thought him dead. 
Here, he looks back to happier times: 


Nuair a bha thu d'óganach 

“S lionmhor áit” am b’edlach thu — 
Chunnaic mis’ an clósaidean 

Ag òl an Amsterdam thu.” 


When you were a youth 

It’s many a place you knew well — 

I’ve seen you in the back rooms of taverns 
Drinking in Amsterdam. 


In February 1740, John Roy was on his travels in France, with 
business in hand, following which he was to go to Rome. On the 
25th, James Edgar, secretary to King James, wrote to him: 


... this, I reckon will find you at Paris, so I lose no time to tell 
you that H.M. leaves it to you to determine the time of your stay 
at Paris conform to what will answer what L.J. desird of you, 
And after that, you may set out upon your journey hither in the 
way & manner you shall think more convenient“. . . 


This letter, and some of the others which follow, are drawn from 
the Stuart Papers, now held at Windsor Castle. 

By June that year, Bailie Steuart was back in contact with John 
Roy who was still in Rome. A month later he then wrote to Edgar 
(Stuart Papers 225/62). It was handy he knew him, as his cousin, 
it seems, was not good at keeping in touch: 
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It is now a verie long time since I had the honour and pleasure 
to hear from you which I imput to my friend the Captain’s being 
with you, as perhaps you judged he would now and then let me 
hear from him & let me know how all the friends with you doe, 
which is what I extreamly covet but my friend has neglected to 
doe me this favour. 


John Roy would have appreciated his letter of December 27th: 


I wrot to my cousin the Captain, and acquainted him with the 
situation of affaires in this Country and of Mckintoshes death, 
and of other particulars as to Anne, and sent his letter under 
cover of the same dait to Charles Smith at Buloingne, which 
was under cover to John McLean at London”. . . 


John was now a member of the Stuart household, and was 
receiving a monthly allowance of one hundred livres. At this time 
the Scottish Jacobites were pressing for French help for a rising — 
but Cardinal Fleury, chief minister to Louis XV, would not 
support them. James, in Rome, believed that French support was 
vital to the success of any rising. 

But in 1743, their hopes were raised. Fleury was dead, and on 
June 27th, the allies beat the French army at Dettinghen. France 
was now at risk and a diversion was needed. By December 1743, 
Louis XV and King Philip of Spain had agreed on a plan to invade 
England. 

Meanwhile, the Bailie was in regular correspondence with John 
Roy. He wrote to him on November 5th, under cover to Sir Hector 
McLean, a fellow Jacobite and friend of John Roy. From his letter 
of the 23rd December, we also get news of John Roy’s two 
nephews, Seumas a’ Chnuic (named for the Knock) and Domhnull 
Breac“, who became a major in the French service: 


I wrot of this dait to John Roy and gave him ane account of the 
state of my Family, and in answer to his letter of 4 Nover. Last 
N: S: from Buloigne, which was sent under covert to the Laird 
of McLeod at London, with my request to put the same in the 
post office. In Jo. Roy’s letter was a letter inclosed from his 
nephew James in Kinchardin to his brother Donald in France.“ 


He hadn’t forgotten John Roy’s bill, which remained unpaid. 
On 7th November of the same year he wrote to John Roy asking 
him to arrange shipping of brandy. At this time, large quantities of 
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wine were shipped to Inverness from the ports of Bordeaux, 
Boulogne and Dunkirk: 


I wrot another letter of this Dait to my Cousin John Ro., desiring 
him ship for me 5 or six ankers of Brandy on board the ‘Helen 
and Margret’, Donald Urquhart, Master, at Dunkirk, to be 
marked thus $, and addressed to John Reid at Cromarty, and 
promised to allow the value in pairt of his accepted bill in my 
custodie.” 


Five days later he wrote again, raising his order to ten ankers of 


brandy, none of which he ever received. Finally, on 27th July 
1745, he wrote to his son John: 


As alsoe sent him John Roy’s accepted bill daited in 8ber 1739, 
for £17: 14sh. sterlin, with orders to enquir of Captain 
Wilkinson if sd. John left anie mony due him in London, and to 
arest the value of my bill.” 


A letter from John Roy to James Edgar, in Rome, dated 


February Ist 1744, tells us why the Bailie received neither brandy 
nor payment: 


I must . . . beg of you most humbly to represent the immediate 
want I am in for Cloaths & a little linen I have not bought a 
thread of either since I left Rome & I hope that you will easily 
see that I coud not properly, by the following Articles my 
lodging and fireing cost me monthly within a livre more or less 
the one half of my allowance, washing a ten livres more, so I 
have but the remainder for all other necessars of life... a 
tolerable Clean apportment & Cloaths are necessar to keep one 
from falling into contempt . . . between ourselves I must tell you 
that I deferr’d offering any trouble till my Cloaths are becom 
such that | am ashamd to go abroad”... 


This was not John Roy’s only trouble at this time. The Jacobites 


scattered across Europe were notorious for their factions and 
scheming, and he had come off worst in some ploy or other. On 
January joth 1744 he complained to James Edgar in Rome: 


1 am well satisfied that his Majesty will be graciously pleasd to 
do me the Justice that the nature of the thing requird & my much 
injurd innocence deserves”. . . 
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James Edgar’s reply, dated January 23rd, elegantly summed up 
the King’s view on factions, and brought glad tidings to John Roy: 


. . . HM: is sorry you should meet with such trouble and 
vexation aS you mention but he commands me to tell you in 
order to make you easy that his good opinion of you is the same 
it ever was... you know H:M:s sentiments as to party division, 
I need say nothing of them here . . . I would fain hope by this 
time the Prince may be safely arrived in France, where he is 
gone to make a Campagne, and if any better should happen, all 
the King’s friends will have other things to think of than some 
of them speaking ill of one another...” 








This was important news. The Prince had left Rome on January 
9th in strict secrecy and arrived in Paris on February 8th, 
accompanied only by a groom. John Roy was already in good 
spirits, having been told of increasing Jacobite support, thanks to 
‘a letter from Scotland by a ship to Dunkirque’. You can feel his 
enthusiasm: 


Excuse me D: friend to trouble you at this time with such 
circumstances as these but I think its right they should be 

knowen besides I have a particular pleasure in communicating 
to your honest heart what so much Elates my own...” 


And now this: 


I can not Express the Joy I felt on reading the Account of our 
Dearest Prince’s coming to this Country . . . but my friend Sir 
Hector who writes by this Post to you both he & I are astonishd 
that there was not a hint in your letter whereby we might hope 
to be honourd with orders to be near his Royall person. . . if we 
should be neglected in that point... . it woud be the greatest 
mortification & affliction humane nature coud inflict upon us. 
.. some here says he is with Don Philip others say he is at Parts, 
others say he 1s aboard of the Brest Squadron with 40,000: Hand 
of arms & to take men aboard at Dunkirque” . . 


Writing on February 22nd, 1744, he described the effect of the 
news of the Prince’s arrival: 


. we have no particular accounts of his R:H: but his safe 
| arrival . . . there are twenty different accounts & conjectures 
about it both here & in England they are in the last struck & 
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confounded they know not what to make of it or what Change 
to make in their measures they order their troops one day & 
counter order them the next.” 


The Prince’s purpose was indeed to assist with the French 
invasion of England. Unfortunately for the French, the project was 
delayed and when the two fleets did meet both were scattered by 
storms. Those French ministers who were opposed to the invasion 
took their chance to squash the project. Only after this did Charles 
Edward Stuart start to plan his own venture. 

In the meantime, John Roy had joined the Ecossais Royale, the 
Scottish brigade of the French army. The War of the Austrian 
Succession had broken out in 1742, following the death of 
Emperor Charles VI, and in its latest phase, France had declared 
war on Britain. Some of John Roy’s friends had already been 
involved in it for two years, as, in need of more troops, the British 
government had sent the Black Watch overseas. 

This was not quite the same Black Watch that John Roy had 
tried to join. By a royal warrant of November 1739, the existing 
six companies — already officially known as Am Freiceadan 
Dubh, or the Black Watch” — became the core of the new 43rd 
(Highland) Regiment. Any officers who were politically doubtful, 
such as Lord Lovat, were removed. Four new companies were 
raised, mostly from the traditional areas of Perthshire and 
Inverness-shire. In May 1740, the 850 men of the new regiment 
were mustered on the haugh next to the new bridge at Aberfeldy. 
Their purpose was ‘to keep the peace on the braes,’” and their 
terms stated that they could not be sent overseas. 

By 1742, the government had other ideas. The Black Watch 
were deployed to London, amid rumours that they were to be sent 
to the West Indies. Mutiny and mass desertion followed, all 
harshly put down. One hundred men were transported overseas, 
and three of the ringleaders, among them Farquhar Shaw from 
Rothiemurchus, were executed. In May 1743, the rest of the 
regiment was sent to Flanders. Here John Mackay, writing in the 
Celtic Monthly of November 1897, takes up the story. He notes 
that “by the gentlemanly and kind deportment of the officers and 
men, they acquired the entire confidence of the people’.” 

Early in 1745, Louis XV decided to invade the Netherlands. The 
French, under the vastly experienced Marshal Saxe, were opposed 
by the Austrians, Dutch and British. These last two were under the 
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command of the Duke of Cumberland, then only twenty-four 
years old. 

On the 30th April (New Style), the French surrounded Tournai, 
and the allies set off to relieve it. By May 10th the armies were 
drawing close and the Black Watch, employed as sharpshooters, 
saw off a French raid. That same night, according to Forsyth, John 
Roy was also out and about. He was now serving in the Scottish — 
largely Jacobite — brigade of the French army, the Ecossais 
Royale: 


He, with another Scot, made a visit to the English Camp, and 
spent a happy hour with Lewis Grant of Achterblair (a place 
near Carr Bridge) and other friends.” 


The French had chosen their spot well, defended by trenches 
and a ravine to the front of them. Nevertheless, Cumberland 
decided to attack. By nine o’clock in the morning his army was 
drawn up in formation. Trumpet and bugle sounded ‘Advance’. 
The whole first line of the allies charged — at the French guns. The 
Dutch, on the left, fell back, so Cumberland sent the Highlanders 
there. They drove forward furiously and broke the French line. 
The tactics used so successfully by the Black Watch were not 
those drilled into them by the British Army, but the Highland 
ways they all knew: 


Discharging their muskets, dropping to the ground when the 
enemy returned their fire, then rising and charging the enemy 
with broadsword, targe and dirk before the enemy could 
reload.” 


This allowed Cumberland to bring his centre forward too. In 
doing so, they were advancing in a space half a mile wide, 
between the French guns, and ‘the slaughter was indescribable’. 
But they kept going. 

Think of a rugby scrum, and how it moves when it is turned... 
the French wheeled back from the left, revealing yet more guns. 
The allies kept pushing. After some time, Marshal Saxe reckoned 
the battle was lost, and sent word back to strike the standard. On 
the allied side, the Austrian Marshal Konigsegg had already 
congratulated Cumberland on his victory. 

And then Saxe saw it. A gap. Between the Dutch and British 
forces. Cumberland hadn’t noticed it. Saxe threw everything at it, 
all his reserves. The French Household Guard — and his Scottish 
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and Irish brigades. In the former, John Roy and his nephew, 
Domhnull Breac. The Irish in particular had good reason to fight. 
In 1691 the army of King William had finally captured the city 
of Limerick and completed their conquest of Ireland. They 
signed a treaty and immediately violated it. Over a period of three 
months thousands of Irishmen, along with their families, sailed for 
France. Now, at Fontenoy, the sons of these men had their chance 
to avenge “Limerick and the treachery of the English’. They 
charged: 


The Irish brigade were the foremost and most furious, who 
made their attack with a yell that echoed through all their ranks 
.. . “Cuimhnich air Luimreac agus air feall nan Sasunnach!” 
Pouring in a volley, they rushed with the bayonet on the toil- 
worm British infantry." 


At the sight of the Irish and Scots charging, and overcoming, his 
troops ‘the Duke of Cumberland lost all presence of mind’. It was 
only a determined stand by the Black Watch and the Third Buffs 
which prevented the retreat becoming a rout. 

For their valour, the Black Watch won universal admiration. 
Duncan Ban McIntyre composed his ‘Oran do’n t-Seann 
Fhreiceadan Ghaidhealach’ in their honour: 


“S e la Fontenoi 
Thug onoir gu leor dhaibh 


Twas the day of F ontenoy | 
Won them plenty of glory. 


However, if Cumberland, who was a proud young man, felt that 
the Scottish and Irish brigades had cheated him of his victory, he 
would have less than a year to wait for revenge. 

Back in Inverness, in late August 1745, Bailie Steuart wrote to 
his son. There was interesting news of John Roy, who had been 
with the French army when they captured Ghent: 


There was a letter came here last post from Liutenant Menzies, 
of the Highland Regiment abroad, to his Broy' Neil, who is a 
doctor here, in which he advises that his Lady being in Ghent, 
when it was taken by the French laitly, and being attacked in her 
Lodging by some ffrench soldiers who wanted to plunder her, 
had the good Fortune to light by accident on our Acquaintance 
John Roy St. . ., who got her immediatly rid of her Plunderers, 
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showed her great civilities, and procured for her letters of safe 
conduct to go to England, or where she pleased. John was in 
highland dress when this happened.” 


He refers to this incident in a version of his Psalm now in the 
McLagan MSS. His reworkings of the 23rd Psalm were composed 
while he was on the run after Culloden. Forced to stay in hiding, 
his life in immediate danger, he had the time to reflect on his 
service in Flanders, and how he was being repaid. As with all his 
work, it is intended to be sung. Try Crimond, it fits: 


John Roy Stuart’s Psalm 


I My enemies search for my den 
Like wolves keen to destroy; 
Rebuke, O Lord, these wicked men 
And save your poor John Roy. 


2 These officers, they ought to die, 
Who gave them such commands; 
Such persecution surely | 
Deserve not of their hands 


3 Their hands in battle I did save 
From being quite devoured 
And kept some hundreds from the grave 
By my advice and sword 


4 In jail their prisoners got supply 
Of all things that were mine: 
I fed their hungry, and their dry 
I oft filled fou with wine. 


5 I clothed their men when like to die 
Their maids and wives indeed; 
In Ghent where they did make a he 
I covered them in need. 


6 But they do ill for good to me 
At home as did abroad; 
My cause revengéd be by Thee 
O just but angry God. 


7 Grant this boon, Lord, if I dare 
Ask on my bended knee: 
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Make me as many as they are 
Or they as few as me. 


No favour show on either side, 
Fate standing passive by; 

The arm of flesh the cause decide 
Betwixt their chief and I. 





John Roy remained with the French army in Flanders into the 


summer of 1745. However, by mid-August, he had made up his 
mind. On August the 16th he wrote from Ghent: 


As I am to part in a few minutes to follow my Dearest Prince 
whom throu’ God's Grace PI join or perish in the attempt. . . I 
was distracted a little time ago — upon a letter his R:H: honoured 
me with full of his wonted goodness but telling me he was gon 
to the Highlands giving reasons why people dissuaded him from 
sending for me desiring I shoud follow him.” 


The last few weeks had been very busy. Messages of support 


had come from all sides. Even Marshal Saxe, the victor of 
Fontenoy and greatest general in Europe of the time offered his 
advice. As the Prince had left quietly on the 22nd June, John Roy 
was to be their messenger. Thus, he would leave: 


. .. Carrying to my Prince and Country the glorious resolutions 
of the Kings of France & Spaine who have chargd by their 
Ministers to acquaint his R:H: & nobles of Scotland that they 
shall support him & the King his father’s cause with all their 
force by sea and land mony & arms are actually ready to be sent 
upon the first sure account of his landing . . . the Spainish 
Ambassadrin with whom I Din’d gave me a letter to the Prince 
the strongest I ever heard for he read it to Lo: Semple & me... 
I was two hours with m: of Sax who desird me to lay the 
strongest things from him to the Prince, told me certain 
dispositions he is to make to favour the thing, in short all the 
world Express themselves in favour of it.” 


He already has plans for his own regiment. In this, he obviously 


knows the right people: Argenson was the French Secretary of 
State for War: 





There are some of my relations officers of the English Army 
Prisoners here (Ghent) upon hearing the departure of the P: have 
offerd me 700: more for his service of their Prisoners I applyd 
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to Monsr Argenson by Collo: Lally for leave & he has promisd 
not only leave but mony armes & Ships to Transport them | 
leave the case of that to Mr. Lally & fourteen officers that will 
follow me anywhere but whether they can bring them or not I 
shall make a good Regimtt in the Country to serve my R: H:* 


While he hopes to be home among the Scots — “I dy every 
moment till I joine my P: there’ — he has one regret at leaving. 
Some years before, probably in 1739, he had married Sarah Hall, 
an English woman: 


I leave my poor wife & little ffamilly at Boulogne I hope my 
Gracious master will order Mr Waters to pay my Porson be her 
till we see what turn affaires will take If I dy in the good cause 
I beg his Majesty’s Protection for her & my little Child™ 


He expects, he says, to be in Holland in two days, where he will 
send news to Lord Sempill, to be forwarded to the King. Due to 
the war, all merchant shipping was now being diverted to Dutch 
ports. The closing words of this letter sum up his mood: ‘Now for 
the long wishd for merry meeting’. On the continent and in 
Britain, Jacobites, and others, now had to decide whether or not to 
support the Prince. His own father was not particularly keen on the 
venture, and, as the ship carrying the Prince’s men, money and 
arms had been forced to turn back, his arrival in Scotland on July 
23rd with only seven men had not made a good first impression. 

One song attributed to John Roy illustrates the dilemma. One of 
the two versions, according to a Braemar source, is the work of an 
anonymous Glen Gairn bard.” The text in Benjamin Urquhart’s 
MS (dated 1823) has more Spéach words in it, such as ‘carn’ and 
‘ruigh’, a shieling, which do not occur at all in the Braemar 
version. The Urquhart text is given here, with my own translation. 
It is introduced thus: 


Oran le Coirneil Ruaigh Stuard Chinn Chairdean ann an Srath 
Spe eadar e fhéin Agus leanmh nighean a bha deoil na ciche 
nach robh ach leath bhlianna a dh aois, easan na m fhior air 
taobh Righ Deòrsa agus is air taobh ‘Phrionns.” 


The girl in question may not yet be six months old, but she has 
a sharp tongue and good Jacobite opinions. Her vocabulary of 
Gaelic insults is as rollicking as John Roy’s. He, meanwhile, plays 
Devil’s Advocate in a half-hearted fashion and offers some 
genuine concerns about the venture. 
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Along the way, he gives us a fine picture of the soon-to-vanish 
world of the summer hill pastures in the Cairngorms. The uplands 
in John Roy’s time, were not empty or visited largely for leisure 
as they often are now. Thon green humpy patches by the burn, far 
up the glen, once rang with young voices and activity: 


Oran Eadar E Fhein Agus Leanabh Nighean 


| Ho mo nighean, ’s tu mo chridh 
Dhuit bu dlithach bhi do dheann 
Bhi cuir ri gniomh s’a trial ’se direadh 
Air an ruigh ann sa ghleann 
Tional dhachaigh dhuine a mheanbherradh 
Bhis gu h-anmoch air gach carn 
Bleathain a chrodh-laoidh ’na gannach 
Nios bho’n sear samhradh a th’ann. 


Ho my girl, you are my heart’s delight, 
For you it’s right to be in haste 

To set in order, travel and ascend 

On to the shieling in the glen 

To gather in for us the sheep and goats 
Which wander late on every carn 
Milking the cows with calf, and yearlings, 
Now that summer is here. 


2 Gu dearbh cha deid mi fhein ri aonach 
Dh iarruidh chruidh na laoidh na bheainn 
“S cha neil iuil agam air meanbhchrodh 
Bhios gu h’anomoch feadh nan carn; 
“S cha mho theid mi na bhuaille 
Gogan is buarach ’nam laimh 
“S nach do shlanaich mi ’n leath bhlianna 
B olc an ciall duibh mo chuir ann. 


I'll certainly not go off to the hill 

In search of cows, calves and kids, 

And I cannot track the sheep and goats 
Which wander late among the carns; 

Nor will I go to the fold 

Coggie and cow-fetter in my hand, 

Since I have not reached my half-year, 
'Twould not make sense to send me there. 
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3 Nach mithaich dhuit ’s tu ’phaisdean boidheach 
Bhi gu seaghach seailte bagh 
Bhi gu gniomhach mar bu choir duit 
Bhi gu sporsail le do chainnt;’ 
T’fholum ris gach gniomh bho t’aigne 
’S fhearr do dhoigh nuair bhios tu “'d mhnaoi 
’S nuair thig aois dhuit dhol a phosadh 
°S fheairrde sheallas tu do chlann 


It’s time for you, and you a pretty lass, 
To be prudent, wise and kindly 

To be industrious as you ought to be 
To be merry in your speech; 

Let your mind direct your actions 

Twill help your bearing as a woman, 
And when you come of age to marry 
The better will you guide your children. 


4 Tha mi lag, cha d’fhas mi laidear 
Is beag is feairrde mi bhi robh theann 
G’iarraidh gniomh orm ach gu fas mi 
Cha neil stadh dhiubh bhi ’ga chainnt; 
Crabh no caoirich im na caise 
Cuibhle no card cha deid “nam laimh 
Air trom ghniomh cha deid mi dana 
Gus an cuir mo chnaimhean snaim. 


I am weak, I have not grown Strong, 

Little would I benefit from being over eager 
To seek work for myself before I grow, 

There is no use in your saying it; 

Cattle or sheep, butter or cheese, 

Spinning wheel or wool-card I shall not touch; 
For heavy work I won’t go looking 

Until my bones have tied and knotted. 


5 Bhuam e, nighean, s mis’ tha gorach 
'S gun thachair dhuit bhi og “san am 
°G iarraidh ort “s nach eil thu deoinach 
’S nach eil do dhaibh an obair lamh 
’S toil leat puirt a chluich gu ceol duit 
’S arais dhuit le gloir na teang 
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Ach innish luim le faoil fochaid 
Co-dhiubh, is fhearr leat Deors na m’Phrionns 


Take it away, lassie! ‘Tis I who is foolish, 
For you happen to be young just now, 

To ask it of you while you are not willing 
And manual work is not for you; 

Your pleasure lies in tunes played for you 
In imitation with speech; 

But tell me with a generosity of scorn 
Whom you prefer, George or the Prince. 


Ach eisd, a dhuine, ’s tu tha gorach 

“as mi tha bronach le do chainnt 
Samhlachd Righ cho gloirmhor 

Ri bodach romach gun bhi glan 

An collach musach laithach romach 
Gum bheil an t-sroin bho’n tig an t-srann 
Sgiursaibh bhuainn e nunn dh’ Anobhar 
’S bheir sinn Tearlach og a nall. 


But listen, man, ‘tis you who are foolish, 
And I am saddened by your language, 
To compare a king so glorious 

To a hairy unclean old churl, 

The bristly, lazy, hairy boar 

Whose nose brings forth snores; 
Scourge him from us o’er to Hanover 
And we'll bring across young Charles. 


‘S olc a thug thu luaidh air Tearlach 

’S beag ’s fheard sinn e bhi ann 

Gum bheil a naimhdean lionnmhor laidear 
Ged nach eil a chairdean gann 

Na daoin uaisl ’s fearr “ga aicheadh 

'N deigh do phairt dhuibh dhol na mheinn 
Chumail Deorsa ann sin aite 

Dh’aindeoin allais Righ na Fraing. 


It’s bad to talk of Charles, 
We gain little benefit from his existing, 
His enemies are many and strong 
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Although his friends are not few; 

The cream of the nobility deny him, 
Though some among them have joined him 
And so they keep George in his place 
Despite the wish of the King of France. 


Ach ged a reachadh sibh “s na speuran 

'S ged a leumadh sibh gach carn 

’S ged bu naimhdean Alb’ is Eireann 
Eadear mhnaoibh dhaoin’ ’s chlann 

Nuair a bheir a’chuibhle mun cuairt dhi 
Mar as dual di anns an am 

Bidh Riogh Deorsa ’s a shliochd air fuadan 
Bho’n bu dual dhaibh a bhi ann. 


But though you may reach the stars, 

And though you might loup every carn, 

And though there be enemies of Scotland and Ireland 
Among men, women and children; 

When the wheel of fortune will turn, 

As is its due just now, 

King George and his tribe will be banished 

Exactly as is their due. 


Gur tuillidh dhuine dheth do bhuaireadh 
’S beag tha shuaircneas na do chainnt 
Cha mho orms a bhur cuid uaislean 

Na maide cuail air bruach a staing 

Ge be their ri mac Righ Seumas 

Gur e ’n eucoir thair a laimh 
Dh’innsean sa dhaibh anns an fhiacail 
Nach eil facal fior “nan ceann. 


Too much for us your rabble-rousing, 
Small is the civility in your speech, 

For me, your nobles are no more 

Than a faggot on the bank of a ditch; 
Whatever they call the son of King James, 
Injustice is what he dispenses; 

I would tell you truly 

There is not a true word in their heads. 
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10 Bhuain e, nighean, dean do dhiochiol 
Bho’n nach sgith leat a bhi cainnt 
Cha bhuiche mise dhuitsa na dhiotsa 
Air an tiom so anns an am 
Fad’s a’buaradh ’s crosadh an t-shaoghail 
Thus’ a’glaodhaich ’s gaoir do cheann 
S beag an t-uineadh mi bhi aoismhor 
'S iomadh caochladh tha mu m’laimh. 


Away with it, lassie! Do your best, 

Since you do not tire of talking 

I am not grateful to you or for you 

At this time just now; 

While the world is disturbed and in difficulty 
You cry out long and loud, 

‘Tis little wonder I’ve grown old 

Many the changes happening about me. 


l 


H— 


Cuist, a dhuine, le do mhaoidheadh 

"S beag a shaoillean thu bhi ann 

Is tric rinn mi riut sa faoillti 

“s cha robh caochladh ’nam cheann 

Mas beag mo ghniomh, cha mho m’aodach 
“S trian mo dhigheachd an tir mo pramh 

“S na faighear part, is beag an cicha 
Bheirear risd dhiubh ear ar damhs. 


Hush, man, with your reproaching 

Small is my consideration of you, 

It's often I’ve caused you vexation 

And thought of change never entered my head, 

If my work is trivial, no greater is my clothing 

And a third of my dues are in the land of my sorrow. 
And if a part is got... 

You will get another turn at the dance. 


John Roy’s ship duly landed at Leith, and was immediately 
thoroughly searched. Both sides had spies everywhere, and his 
plans, it seems, were known. He, however, had reckoned on that 
and disembarked at Newcastle” or perhaps in East Lothian, as 
John Murray of Broughton noted on August 3 Ist: 


Col. Roy Stewart, who had come by way of Holland... in a 
Scots vessel and landed in East Lothian, joined the army here at 
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Blair Athol and was the next day dispatched north with 
dispatches for L-t [Lovat] and instructions to manage the Grants 
Country and Raise what men he could.” 


Writing to his son John on September 13th, Bailie Steuart noted: 
‘Cousin John I have laitly seen, now extreamly busy and in very 
good credit and esteem.” John Roy’s presence did not go 
unnoticed by others who were less friendly towards him. In 1730, 
when he had been a regular visitor at Culloden House, the laird 
was ‘Bumper John’; now it was his younger brother. Duncan 
Forbes, Lord President of the Court of Session, hard and steely in 
character, was probably the most important man in the Highlands 
on the Government side. At precisely ten at night on September 
6th, he wrote to Sir John Cope: 


It has been requested here, with circumstances that render it 
credible, that John Roy Stewart, a person you have heard of, has 
been in this country soliciting succoure: he is said to have come 
to it last Thursday (5th) and to have gone away again, but | 
cannot with certainty say whether it is so or not...” 


He too was recruiting in Strathspey at this time. Among the 
independent companies he was raising was one of Grants, which 
was to be ready at Inverness by November 3rd 1745. Its Captain 
would be Patrick Grant, younger of Rothiemurchus”, then a 
lieutenant in Lord Loudoun’s Regiment. He will turn up again 
later on. 

The Grants of Freuchie, or at least their leaders, were staunchly 
pro-Government, while the family of Rothiemurchus were 
somewhat split on the matter, but did not actively take the part of 
the Jacobites. As for the ordinary folk, they were less sure, and 
some certainly joined John Roy Stuart’s regiment, as did a good 
number from the Gordon lands of A’anside and Glenlivet. He later 
picked up more men from Highland Perthshire and rejoined the 
Jacobite army at Edinburgh. Although he got a few more recruits 
there, it was hard going, but he now had most of his Edinburgh 
Regiment. Its numbers would eventually rise to 450 men. 

The Jacobite camp was at Duddingston, and it was from here on 
about Friday 20th September that John Roy and Captain George 
Hamilton set out to reconnoitre. The story is told by John Murray 
of Broughton. At Crystall’s Inn, they found two gentlemen 
quaffing wine with mussels: 
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Col. Roy Steuart and Capt. George Hamilton, who had gone so 
far as Musselburgh to provide intelligence of Mr. Cope’s 
March, happened accidently at a Publick House to be mett by 
Mr. Robert Cunninghame of Stirling Castle and Mr Francis 
Garden, who, taking Steuart and Hamilton for officers from 
their dress, joind company and were enquiring about the 
Highlanders. Col. Stewart, immediately suspecting them, 
alledged they was rebels, whilst they, to convince them of his 
error, assured that they had been in the highland camp the 
Evening before, returned to Haddington to give GI. Cope 
Intelligence and were now upon their return to learn further of, 
there with all showing Mr Cope’s pass, upon which they were 
immediately seized and carried Prisoners to Dudiston .. . ”? 


According to Robert Chambers, John Roy was all for hanging 
them. Their necks were saved by Colquhon Grant of Burnside, in 
the Haughs of Cromdale, who was an officer in John Roy’s 
regiment. 


Cope’s men had landed at Dunbar, and by the early morning of 
the 21st September were deployed on the low ground north of 
Tranent. Thanks to a local guide, the Jacobite army crept round 
east of them, unseen. Both armies had the same numbers, about 
2,500, but it was all over within a quarter of an hour. For a few 
casualties, the Prince’s army killed many, and took about 1,500 
prisoner. Only 650 of Cope’s men escaped the field. 


One who distinguished himself was Colquhon Grant. Having 
killed an officer, he took the horse and pursued a party of 
dragoons as far as Edinburgh Castle. They took refuge there and 
he stuck his dirk in the gates. He then apparently rode down to the 
Luckenbooths and got himself measured for a tartan suit.” 

Thomas Sinton collected a Gaelic song composed soon after by 


a kinswoman of John Roy Stuart. Here she celebrated his actions 
at Prestonpans:” 


Coirneal Ruadh Chinne Chairdin. 
’S clann uasal a bhràthar. 
Thog iad bratach ‘s chan fhailling iad gleus leath’. 


The Red Colonel of Kincardine 
And his brother's noble children. 
They raised a banner and will not fail to follow it. 
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"N am biodh làmh an fhir ruaidh ort, 
Bha mo roghainn-s” an uachdar 
Gun aon duin bhi mun cuairt dhuibh le chéile. 


Were the red man s hand on you 
My favourite would gain mastery 
Without anyone being about you both. 


Am blar Chop fhuair thu “n t-urram 
Bu cheann feadhn thar gach duin thu 
'S ann a shamhlaich iad uil thu ri Cleibhir. 


You won the honour in Cope s battle 
As the chief above all men, 
All compared you to Claverhouse. 


'S tu gun cuireadh droch sheol 
Fo champa Righ Deórsa 
"N ceann “s na casan ’s na botainn gu léir diu. 


You would throw King George s camp 
Into utter confusion, 
The head and the feet and the boots right off them. 


For the next month the Jacobites held court at Holyrood, and 
towards the end of October, John Roy summoned Allan Ramsay 
to paint a portrait of the Prince at Holyroodhouse. It was never 
finished,” having been overtaken by events. 

John Roy Stuart’s appreciation of the comforts of Edinburgh 
was spoiled by one thing. The Prince had formed a council of 
seventeen senior advisers and chiefs, which met every morning in 
the drawing room at Holyrood. Some would do whatever Charles 
asked, others might question his decisions. The Prince’s idea was 
to head straight to Newcastle to attack General Wade’s forces 
there. Lord George Murray saw the risks in this and suggested 
heading for Cumberland, where he knew the Jacobite army would 
be more effective, among the hills. Charles reluctantly agreed to 
this. John Roy Stuart explained his opinions on the matter in a 
letter to James Edgar in June 1747. Ill let him tell his story: 


_.. the first great Error Committed wass going to England at the 
time & in the manner we did the authors and projectors of that 
inaccountable scheme (for I must call it so) have much to 
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answer for to God, the King, the Prince & the Country. I was not 
then admitted to their Councils & was the only Colonel debarrd 
& for no reason I coud ever imagine but that I spoke perhaps too 
warmly against such a step . . . to enter into England with 
betwixt three & four thousand men at a time when they had 
thirty thousand regular troops & all the militia of England to 
oppose us and when we had no account of a ffrench landing nor 
no assurance of being joind by the Country . . .”° 


Much better, he thought, to secure Scotland first then to look 
elsewhere. 

On the last day of October, the army mustered at Dalkeith and 
split into two columns. Charles and Lord George Murray led one 
south towards Kelso, in order to keep Wade in Newcastle, while 
the other, including all the artillery and baggage, took the road to 
Peebles. On November 7th, John Roy wrote to Lord John 
Drummond from Moffat:” 


I expect men from different corners from the North to come to 
Perth to join my regiment, his grace, the Duke of Athole, 
Commander-in-chief under the P.R. commands me to write to 
your Lordship, that when such men appear, that you be pleased 
to give them proper advice how to proceed and the necessary 
money to bear their charges to join the army. Taking receipts for 
their officers for the same: my most humble respects attend your 
Lordship and am. Your Lo’ships most obedient and most 
humble servant. 

Jo: Roy Stuart 


When in France, John Roy always signed himself ‘Jo: Stuart’, 
but now, back home, he is ‘Jo: Roy Stuart’. 

A couple of days after the Jacobite army marched out of 
Dalkeith, Mr. Alex. Innes, agent of the Royal Bank in Edinburgh, 
would have received a letter from one of his clients in Inverness. 
At this time, there were no banks in Inverness and all business had 
to go through the head office. Duncan Grant was ‘a substantial 
Merchant, staunch to the Hanoverian cause” and he had 


problems. Both sides, Jacobite and Hanoverian, regarded them- 


selves as the government: 


I see the bill of £80 I sent you is in the hands of Mr. John Hay, 
who, as agent for the Prince, demands the payment as public 
money; but I cannot conceive how he thinks it to be such, when 
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in truth it is not; it is my own private concern. As | thought that 
a Paymaster’s bill, bearing subsistence to a regiment, would be 
better than one drawn by a private person, so I gave my money 
and took his bill; and any one that will force that money to be 
paid to any one but to my order, does in effect rob me of so 
much. I hope, therefore, the Prince, and the gentlemen about 
him, will reckon it a very great hardship to keep the bill from 
me. If you could see Colonel John Stewart, I durst venture to 
assure you he would ace justice done to me. As to Sir John 
Cope’s bill of £26 . 


Duncan Grant’s high S for John Roy Stuart’s honesty and 
reliability says a lot for the esteem in which he was held. 

We hear little of John Roy in the Jacobite army’s skilful march 
south as far as Derby. Despite their small numbers, they used 
rumour and feints to send government forces scurrying uselessly 
about England. At Derby, on December Sth 1745, the Council — 
still not including John Roy — ignored Charles’ wish to proceed to 
London. Led by Lord George Murray, they decided to retreat 
north. This was a well-managed, fighting retreat. The Duke of 
Cumberland, now back in England, was beginning to show his 
colours. This was his advice on stragglers from the Jacobite army: 


As they have so many of our prisoners in their hands, I did not 
care to put them to death. But I have encouraged the country 
people to do it." 


As the government forces began to close in, Roy Stuart’s 
regiment was part of the rearguard at Clifton. On December 18th 
they came under fire: 


Wednesday 18. About 2 this afternoon got alarm of the enemy's 
being approached near the town, the army being at the time 
reviewing in a muir to the west of the town by the Prince. Only 
Cluny’s men and Appin were in the town, who were detached 
out to the assistance of Lochgarry’s and John Roy Stewart's 
men, who happened to be the rearguard with the artillery from 
Shap. The dragoons appeared to the no. of 2,000 and detached a 
party from their body to line a hedge, whilst Appin’s men, and 
Roy Stewart’s and Lochgarry’s men were placed on the left and 
right, and the MacPhersons in the front, who engaged, sword in 
hand, and killed about 60 dragoons, beside wounded, and we 
only lost 10 of the MacPhersons."” 
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In the course of this, John Roy seems to have lost his targe. This, 
along with his pistol, is now in Marischal College in Aberdeen. 

Before the Jacobite army marched out of England, they left a 
garrison in Carlisle Castle. This was at the behest of the Prince 
who was probably alone in believing that they would be returning. 
This included men from John Roy’s regiment, reducing its 
strength to about 250. Their future was bleak. More of them were 
sent to prison ships, where they died in squalor or lived long 
enough to be transported. 

In January 1746, John Roy Stuart and his regiment were 
involved in the siege of Stirling Castle. While there, he was 
spotted by John Gray, a drover from Rogart in Sutherland, who 
knew him from before, and who gave evidence at the trial of Lord 
Lovat: 


Mr Speaker: Did you know John Stewart, commonly called 
Roy? 

Gray: 1 have been acquainted with him when he was 
Quartermaster in some of the Dragoons. 

Sp: Did you see him among the rebels? 

G: I saw him at Stirling. 

Sp: What cloathes had he on? 

G: He always goes very gay: sometimes he had Highland 
cloathes, and other times, long cloathes on. 

Sp: What did you see him do? 

G: I saw him in the streets.” 


While his regiment remained in Stirling, John Roy was present 
at the Battle of Falkirk, on January 17th, as an aide-de-camp to 
Lord George Murray. As the troops were forming up, and before 
the mist closed in, he met another old friend, his former 
commanding officer: 


At Falkirk, some of his old dragoons were there, under Colonel 
Whitney. Whitney recognised his friend and cried out, “Ho, are 
you there? We shall soon be up with you!” Stewart shouted in 
reply, “You shall be welcome! You shall have a warm 
reception!” 


The Battle of Falkirk was a chaotic mess, fought in horrible 
weather on the open moor above where Bantaskine Park and 
Falkirk High Station now lie. 
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The armies were well-matched, although General Hawley’s 
artillery had stuck fast in the bog. As the armies formed up, John 
Roy, at the head of a small band of Macgregors, was the first to 
reach the Glen Burn.'“ This became the Jacobites’ right flank. 
Once the armies had formed up, Whitney’s dragoons charged: at 
ten yards, at the command of Lord George Murray, the Jacobite 
front line opened fire. At least 80 Dragoons fell, among them 
Colonel Whitney. The Dragoons fell back, and the Jacobite right 
poured on down the hill after them. John Roy, however, saw 
government troops standing firm on his left, and halted the 
pursuit, fearing a trap. 

Meanwhile, on the government’s right wing, the steady rain had 
dampened their cartridges, and a highland charge dented their line. 
Among those killed was Colonel Sir Robert Munro, former 
commander of the Black Watch and hero of Fontenoy. He did not 
go easily, as his son wrote, a few days later: 


My father, after being deserted, was attacked by six of 
Locheal’s Regt, & for some time defended himself wt his half 
Pike. Two of the six, I’m inform’d he kill’d; a seventh, coming 
up, fired a pistol into my father’s Groin; upon wch falling, the 
Highlander wh his sword gave him two strokes in the face, one 
over the Eyes & another on the mouth, wch instantly ended a 
brave man.'” 


In the end, the Jacobites won the battle, but lost the initiative. 
Defeat failed to persuade the government to give up Stirling 
Castle. The Jacobite army began the march north. At Crieff, 1t was 
decided to split the army into three, the Prince would lead the 
Highland clans up the main road north, while the other two 
columns would take the coast road to Inverness. 

Thus, by February 21st, when the original Fort George at 
Inverness fell, Lord George Murray had rejoined the Prince there. 
Making good use of Wade’s military roads, the Prince’s column 
had taken Ruthven Barracks on February 10th, and Charles stayed 
there until the 14th, by tradition, at Ruthven Farm. The next day 
they moved on past the inn at Aviemore, to Grant of Dalrachny’s 
house of Inverlaidnan, whose huge ruined walls still rise on a 
green mound by the Dulnan. On the 16th the Prince reached the 
friendly house of Moy. Lord Loudoun’s plan to capture him there 
was foiled by Donald Fraser, the local blacksmith. After this, 
Inverness was open to the Prince.'” 
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Strathspey saw further action in March, when Lord George 
Murray headed south from Inverness, on his way to launch an 
audacious series of co-ordinated raids in Atholl. On the 11th 
March, just before he left, he wrote to Cluny MacPherson: 


I am now to acquaint you that I will be at Aviemore, or at a 
publick house at the Kirk of Alvie to-morrow being Wednesday 
the 12th by three o’clock in the afternoon. The Atholl men are 
to come up the country by the way of Nairn & Cawdor 
tomorrow night so I wish you could fix upon a proper quarter- 
master. The pretence for our goeing up that Country is to take a 
finall resolution with the Grants & be at a point with them. I 
shall be very desirous to see you & Sheen (Col Menzies) to- 
morow at Aviemore or near the Kirk of Alvie; at the same time 
I would wish my coming to that country were as little known as 
could be & when known only as come to treat with the Grants. 
I pray you have trusty men on all the passages towards Atholl 
that non of the others may pass to give intelligence.” 


Lord George Murray did visit the Grants along the way. 
Ludovic Grant was away from home, and the servants surrendered 
Castle Grant to him on the on the 14th. Leaving a garrison of 100 
men, he headed south to Atholl. 

Meanwhile, there was plenty going on to the north-east, in 
Strathbogie. Here a Jacobite force was holding the crossing of the 
Spey at Fochabers. The country between there and Huntly was 
largely pro-Jacobite, and here Jacobite and government forces 
were playing a deadly game of hide and seek. March is the hardest 
time of year and even before the two armies arrived, the local 
population wouldn’t have had that much food. John Roy, as a 
former Quartermaster in the British Army, would need all his skill 
at gathering in food and fodder. A short note in the Stuart Papers 
suggests that they no longer paid money for goods: dated Paris, 
November 24th, 1746, it is signed by John Roy: 


We declare that whilst we lay at Strathbogie there were two 
stacks of hay brought in by our order for the use of his R: 
Highneses horses from Mr. Gordon of Conbairdy’s house which 
the people told us amounted to four thousand stone weight." 


Apart from the general hardship, there was the risk that soldiers 
could appear anywhere, at any time, in the hilly, hollowy 
landscape. John Roy’s knowledge of the country was of great use 
here, and his regiment was out at all hours patrolling and scouting: 
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The guard of Roy Stewart’s men are desired to make frequent 
patronils out of the town on the roads that go to Cullen and 
Keith. One of the officers are desired to be always with the 
patronil, who will strictly examine every one they meet either 
going or coming, and if they stop any suspected person will 
send him to my Lord John Drummond. ™ 


Even so, John Roy needed all his military skills. On March the 
17th, at the head of 500 men, he was, unusually, taken by surprise: 


There had come about 3,000 of Cumberland’s forces 
commanded by General Bland, to Strathbogie, and dispossessed 
Roy Stewart and Abachie Gordon’s battalion, a part of Lord 
Elcho’s troop of guards, and a few Hussars, amounting in whole 
to about 500 men, forming the Prince’s advanced guard, who 
made a safe retreat. . .'° 


Two days later, a small government detachment was out and 
about. As in any guerrilla war, the local folk were caught in the 
middle, and at the mercy of all: 


Captain Campbell, brother of Barcalden, having marched from 
Strathbogie on the evening of 19th March 1746, with a chosen 
detachment of 70 Campbells, and 30 of Kingston’s horse as an 
advanced guard, guided by Mr. Campbell, Assistant-Minister of 
Cairnie, came to the Burn of Cairnie, which runs in a hollow, 
with a good deal of planting in it, about half-way to Keith.” 


Mr. Campbell then went forward to see if there were any 
Jacobite forces in Keith. There were none: 


Then they marched forward and entered the town at daybreak, 
breaking open shops, plundering, etc.''" 


Think of the television footage of the war in Bosnia, and you’ll 
get the idea. 

News of this quickly reached Fochabers. John Roy was not only 
a skilled and resourceful commander; he trusted his own judgment 
of his men’s capabilities, and knew how hard they had been 
pushed already. On the morning of the 20th, he had a visitor. 


Major Glasgow came to Colonel Stewart, by order of Lord John 
Drummond, and demanded a Detachment of his men to go on 
an Expedition with him. The Colonel refused, by reason they 
had undergone a deal of fatigue, having been the rear-guard on 
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the retreat from Stirling, and never relieved from the Advanced- 
Guard and outposts since they had come to that country. The 
Major returned to Lord John with this remonstrance and 
obtained a second order, and within half an hour, he was again 
at the Colonel, stating that he had Lord John’s express orders, 
and would not risk the Expedition unless he got the Detachment, 
the Regiment being of good character. 


John Roy then ordered five men of each company to step 
forward, a total of fifty, to be under the command of Captain 
Robert Stewart, younger of Strathdown and Glenlivat. Having 
marched to the Cross of Fochabers (this would be the old town, 
close to Gordon Castle), Major Glasgow met them with some of 
Lord Ogilvie’s sixteen of the French and twenty horse drawn from 
different corps. 


Upon seeing the party, the French officer challenged, and 
Captain Stewart answered, it was Colonel Stewart’s men. The 
French officer said he was well pleased to see them, for they 
were brave men. !'" 


Having formed up, they moved off heading for Keith. This was 
not the Keith we know today, on the higher ground above the 
river, but old Keith, clustered round the kirk and bridge, down in 
the hollow. Having got intelligence of the enemy, they took a wide 
circle by Tarmore, the Mill of Keith and the tents of Summer 
Eve’s fair, thereby keeping out of sight of the Old Town. Picture 
the scene. A cold March night, pitch black, all quiet: 


At 12 o’clock at night they came near the town and the 
Campbell’s sentry challenged — “Who goes there?” It was 
answered: “Friends — the Campbells.” He replied, “You are 
welcome. We hear the Enemy is at hand.” On coming up, they 
seized his arms, gripped him by the neck and threw him to the 
ground. He attempted to cry, when they told him if he made the 
least noise, they would strike a dirk at his heart... Finding their 
Guard in the Schoolhouse and the main body in the kirk, the 
French began the action with a platoon on the guard, and a 
general Huzza was given, with the word “God save Prince 
Charles!” The action continued very hot on both sides for about 
half an hour, the fire of the Campbells coming very hard from 
the kirk windows." 
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Captain Stewart was now wounded, but he moved to help with 
an attack on the street: 


Captain Stewart came immediately down the Street with a party, 
when there was a pretty hot Action. He vanquished them and 
made the whole Prisoners, carried them over the Bridge, and 
sent back a Party to assist in bringing up the rest... By this 
time, from loss of blood, Captain Stewart was beginning to turn 
a little weak.''" 


In all, 9 were killed and 80 taken prisoner, for one Frenchman 
killed, and many injured, in the fight for the kirk. 

On April the 12th 1746, Cumberland and his army unexpectedly 
forded the Spey below Fochabers. The Jacobite army had been 
fairly secure while they held the west bank; now, they had to make 
a stand somewhere, or Cumberland would take Inverness. 

Lord George Murray favoured an easily-defended site near 
Dalcross Castle, and the Prince told Colonel O’Sullivan, one of 
his advisers, to have a look at it. ‘No,’ said O’Sullivan, he would 
prefer a more open site. Another place suggested by Lord George, 
south of the Nairn, near Daviot, was also turned down. And so, by 
noon on the 15th, the Jacobite army was drawn up on Drumossie 
Muir, near Culloden House. Lord George Murray described the 
place thus: 


A large plain muir, and though it was interspersed with bogs and 
deep ground, yet for the most part it was a fair field and good 
for horse.''' 


This is not approval; the government had far more cavalry than 
they did, and if it was good for horses, it was also good for 
artillery. 

Meanwhile, the Prince and O’Sullivan had had another idea. 
Cumberland’s camp, at Balblair, near Nairn, should be attacked 
by night. At first, nobody else thought this was a good idea, as 
reinforcements would be needed for it to have a chance. Some did 
arrive, and, as Lord George Murray was keen to avoid a battle at 
Culloden field, he decided that the night march was worth the 
risks: 


His opinion was that they should march at dusk of that evening 
so that the Duke should not be apprised of it. He should march 
about the town of Nairn and attack them in their rear . . . while 
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the Duke of Perth . . . should attack them in the front... 
Everybody agreed to Lord George’s opinion. It was only 
objected to him that as he did not propose to march from 
Culloden until the dusk of the evening, and as Culloden was 
eight miles from Nairn, it was to be feared the army would not 
accomplish that march before the daylight.” 


The night march, however, was a disaster. Many of the men, 


now almost starving, had gone in search of food. The local guides 
got lost in the dark and the two columns lost time and speed. On 
his own initiative, Lord George gave the order to return to camp. 
The Prince, meanwhile, was furious, and remained convinced that 
they could have succeeded. In his eyes, Lord George was entirely 


to 


blame for its failure. 
As things grew worse for the Jacobite army, so too did relations 


between Lord George Murray and John Roy Stuart. One bio- 


gr 


apher of Lord George tells the following story: 


An anonymous chronicler tells a story, in all probability true, of 
a quarrel between Lord George and Colonel John Roy Stewart 
before the battle. Lord George is said to have threatened Stewart 
with arrest, and Stewart to have carried his grievances to the 
Prince, who, with unusual common sense [!] remarked that 
there was no time to decide private quarrels with the enemy so 
near.'” 


John Roy had genuine concerns about the battle plan, and he 


had his own ideas as to how disaster could be averted. He put 
these forward at a meeting on the morning of the 16th. It was not 


to 


be: 


It was likewise proposed to continue the cannonading for some 
time, until a detachment which Roy Stewart offered to lead 
should march privately about by the water of Nairne, and attack 
the enemy in the rear, whilst the main body advanced and 
attacked them in the front: that this would not only distract the 
enemy, and be apt to throw them into confusion, but would 
likewise deprive them in some measure of the great advantage 
they had then, by having the wind and weather in their backs, 
which at that time was exceedingly stormy: but notwithstanding 
all these overtures and arguments, it was carried to attack 
without hesitation, to leave their cannon behind and to rush in 
sword in hand. Rain and hail were being driven on the wind, 
straight at the waiting Jacobite front line." 
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And so the battle began. Both sides were drawn up on the open 
muir. To the left of the Jacobite forces was the substantial wall of 
the Culloden parks. On their right, stone dykes. Although those on 
the Jacobite front line taunted the Hanoverians, they did not take 
the bait and remained silent in their corner of the field. Indeed, 
apart from a small detachment they sent along at the back of the 
stone dykes, they never moved forward at all in the course of the 
battle. They left it to the Prince’s army to come to them. Instead, 
they opened up an artillery barrage which scythed down many of 
the Jacobite front line, particularly when the guns were loaded 
with grapeshot. 

At this point, a few men broke and ran. Among them was the 
innkeeper from Aviemore. Having been pressed into the Jacobite 
army, he took his chance and ran for home, the first to bring news 
of the battle to Strathspey." Alec Morlay, who grew up in 
Tulloch, at the back of Kincardine, told me the end of the story, as 
he had heard it: 


And he knocked at the door, and he said that the Highlanders 
had run away, they were useless, and the reply he got was, 
“Well, you must have ran the fastest!" 


Eventually the message to charge got through, but the ground 
was soft and boggy, and the weather was in their faces. While 
some regiments, such as John Roy Stuart’s, broke through the first 
Hanoverian line, many did not, and fell in heaps in the con- 
centrated musket fire. The charge faltered, reversed, and the 
Hanoverian cavalry took up the chase with relish. Unfortunately, 
Lord George Murray had been spot on in his assessment of the 
proposed battlefield. It was all over within twenty minutes. 

John Roy Stuart’s regiment had been placed on the centre-right 
of the Jacobite front line, between the Appin Stewarts and the 
Frasers. Along with the Camerons, these four were the only 
Jacobite units to break into the Hanoverian line. A desperate hand- 
to-hand fight with the second line troops ensued. John Roy’s skill 
and vigour were noticed by one of Cumberland’s captains: ‘If all 
the Highlanders had fought as well as the officer with the red head 
and small hand, the issue might have been different.’''’ By now he 
had earned another of his by-names, Iain Ruadh nam blar, Red 
John of the battles.'" 

He was not the only Kincardine Stuart in the thick of it. Both his 
nephews were fighting alongside him. James, known as Seumas 
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a’Chnuic, after the family home, was the younger, and he lived to 
return to Kincardine. His elder brother was lucky to survive. The 
Rev. Dr. Forsyth told his story: 


Donald, from being pockpitted, called Domhnull Breac, was a 
major in the French service. At Culloden he was severely 
wounded by a sabre cut in the head, and fainted from loss of 
blood. While he was lying helpless, one of Cumberland’s 
troopers came past and made a grab at his powder horn, which 
was very handsome and hung by a massive silver chain. The 
chain got into the wound, but the trooper cared not. He was bent 
on plunder, not mercy, so he tugged away. But though he knew 
it not, he had saved Stewart’s life. The shock roused him from 
his swoon.'” 


Taken to Inverness prison, he managed to escape disguised in a 
Campbell plaid. Back in Kincardine, he was welcomed, but things 
were too hot: 


Major Donald therefore crossed the Spey, and took counsel with 
the good minister of Alvie, Mr Gordon. The minister was quick- 
witted and benevolent. He was about to start for Edinburgh to 
attend the General Assembly and he took Stewart along with 
him, ostensibly as his Ruling Elder. From Edinburgh, he made 
his way to Leith, and from there he escaped to France. 


In 1784, as Marquis Stuart, he was still living in exile in St. 
Omer, a grave and dignified man. 

John Roy’s principal memorial of Culloden lies in song. He 
composed three fine songs on the battle and its aftermath. Two are 
quite well-known and are still sung; the third, it seems, has only 
survived in manuscripts dating from 1823. My translation here 
seems to be a first, and there is no sign of the tune. These songs 
matter. The Gaels had no newspapers and no war memorials. 
These songs, learned, sung and passed on through generations and 
across the seas, served as both, and more. 

In ‘Oran Eile air Latha Chuilodair’ John Roy Stuart expressed 
his devastation at the events of that day. Sorrow at the plight of the 
Jacobite forces is matched with harsh words for those seen as the 
enemy. He laments the absence of the ‘coig brataichean sróil”, the 
five Jacobite clans who were elsewhere, in Badenoch or in 
Sutherland, that day, and, one by one, honours the fallen nobility 
of the Gaels. 
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Then there is the roll of dishonour. John Roy was not alone in 
believing Lord George Murray to be a traitor, although modern 
historians seem to agree that this was not in fact the case. He casts 
him as Achan, who, in the book of Joshua, betrayed the Israélites 
for ‘a good Babylonish garment’, gold and silver." If he had harsh 
words for Lord George Murray, his condemnation of the Duke of 
Cumberland is even more scathing. Over several verses, he curses 
him comprehensively. If you want a picture for its opening, think 
of a clump of trees, and one of them close to death from Dutch 
Elm disease. He ends with a scene that looks forward to the work 
of Alfred Hitchcock. 


This song travelled far and wide with the Gaels. The Rev A. 
Maclean Sinclair published a version of it in Prince Edward Island 
in 1892.'" Far to the west, in Montana, Angus McDonald, who 
died on the Flathead Reservation in 1889, had left its words 
among his papers. His wife was part-Mohawk, part-Nez Perce, 
and he had seen events repeating themselves there.'” The School 
of Scottish Studies recorded several versions in Barra forty years 
ago, and the song is still sung by the likes of Arthur Cormack and 
Allan Macdonald. 


About 1912 it was included in a Mod book of Oran Mor, to a 
tune said to have been taken down from Father Allan in Eriskay. 
This drew immediate criticism. In the Celtic Monthly of May 
1912, “C.M.P.” wondered why short syllables had long notes, and 
offered a different tune that he had heard in Glasgow. Not that he 
liked the song. It was too ‘bloodthirsty’ for him,'” and it had been 
taken up by some at the Mod as an anti-English anthem. The tune, 
as given by the School of Scottish Studies, covers two verses at a 
time, so verses one and two are sung, then two and three, and so 
on.” 


Oran Eile air Latha Chuilodair 


1 O gur mise th’air mo chràdh, 
Thuit mo chridhe gu lar, 
’S tric snighe gu mo shail o mo léirsinn. 


I am in anguish, 
My heart has crashed to the ground, 
And tears often fall from my eyes to my heel. 
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2 Dh’fthalbh mo chlaistinneachd uam, 
Cha chluinn mi anns an uair 
Gu mall no gu luath ni as éibhinn. 


My hearing has gone, 
I cannot now hear the most joyful news 
Come it quick or come it slow. 


3 Mu Théarlach, mo ruin, 
Oighre airidh a’chruin, 
’S e gun fhios ciod an taobh an téid e. 
Of Charles, my beloved, 
Worthy heir to the crown, 
Who knows not which way he should go. 


4 Fuil rioghail nam buadh 
'S 1 ga diobairt anns an uair, 
Is mac diolain le a shluagh ag éirigh. 


Virtuous royal blood 
Is now being forced out, 
While a bastard rises with his host. 


5 Siol nan cuilean gun bhàidh 
Aig an ro mhath chinnich an t-àl, 
Chuir iad sinn ann an càs na h-éiginn. 


The race of merciless curs 
Whose offspring have flourished right well, 
Have reduced us to hardship’s distress. 


6 Ge do bhuannaich sibh blàr, 
Cha b’ann d’ur cruadal a bha, 
Ach ar sluagh nach robh an dàil a chéile. 


Although you won a battle, 
‘Twas due not to your valour, 
But to our troops not being formed up together. 


7 Bha iad iomadaidh uainn 
De gach fine mu thuath, 
Is bu mhisde sinn sin an uair ar feuma. 
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There were too many from us 
Of every clan in the north, 
That was no advantage in our time of need. 


Coig brataichean sróil, 
Bu ro mhath chuireadh an lò 
Gun duine dhiubh choir a chéile. 


Five silken banners, 
Right well would they fight in battle, 
And not a man of them in close attendance. 


Iarla Chrombaidh le shlòigh 
Agus Barasdal Og, 


Is Mac Mhic Ailein le sheòid nach géilleadh. 


Lord Cromarty’s host 
And young Barrisdale, 
And Clanranald’s unyielding heroes. 


10 Clann Ghriogair nan Gleann, 


Buidheann ghiobach nan lann, 
Is iad a thigeadh a nall na’n éighteadh iad. 


Clan Gregor of the Glens, 
A rough band skilled at swordplay, 
They would come over, had they been called. 


Clann Mhuirich nam buadh, 
Iadsan uile bhith bhuainn, 
Gur h-e m’iomadan truagh ri a leughadh. 


Clan McPherson of the victories, 
Not one was there with us, 
Thon s my sad lamentation to tell of it. 


12 Mas fior an dana g’ a cheann, 


Gu’n robh Achan anns a’champ, 
Dearg mhèirleach nan rabhd is nam breugan. 


If at source the rumour was true, 
There was Achan in the camp, 
The ranting, lying, black-hearted thief. 
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‘S e sin an Seanalair mór, 
Gràin is mallachd an t-slòigh; 
Chreic e onoir is a chòir air eucoir. 


Thon was the great General, 
Hated and cursed by the host, 
He sold his honour and his honesty for injustice. 


Thionndaidh e choileir is a chleòc 
Air son an sporain bu mhò; 
Rinn sud dolaidh do sheòid Righ Sheumais. 


He turned his collar and his cloak 
For the sake of the heaviest purse; 
That caused harm to King James’ heroes. 


Air thùs an latha dol sios 
Bha neòil ag cathadh nan sian, 
As an athar bha trian ar léiridh. 


As we stood in battle order 
Clouds were driving the elements, 
From the sky came a third of our torment. 


Laigh smal air a’ ghréin 
’S bha ghaoth seòladh nan sian, 
’S chaidh ar fògairt o sgiathaibh Bhénuis. 


A cloud obscured the sun 
And the wind drove on the storm, 
And we were forced out from the shelter of Venus. 


Dh’ fhas an talamh cho trom, 
Gach fraoch is fearann is fonn, 
’S nach bu chothrom dhuinn lom an t-sléibhe. 


The ground grew so soft, 
All the heather, the earth and the land, 
That the bare moorland slope was no advantage. 


Lasair theine nan Gall 
Frasadh pheileir mu ar ceann, 
Mhill sud eireachdas lann is bu bheud e. 
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The gunfire of the Lowlanders 
Showering bullets about our heads, 
Spoilt the skill of our swordplay, great the pity. 


A Chlann Domhnaill mo ghaoil 
Aig am bu shuaicheantas fraoch, 
Mo chreach uile nach d’fhaod sibh éirigh. 


My beloved Clan Donald 
Whose badge was the heather, 
‘Tis my utter distress you could not join the charge. 


An fhuil uaibhreach gun mheang 
Bha buan cruadalach ann, 
Ged chaidh bhur bualadh an am na teugmhail. 


The proud faultless blood 
Was steadfast and courageous there, 
Although you were struck down in battle. 


Dream eile, mo chreach, 
Fhuair an laimhseachadh goirt, 
Do’n ceann am Frisealach gasda treubhach. 


Another clan, alas, 
Who got a hard time of it, 
Was led by brave gallant Fraser. 


Tha bhur ceannard fo bhron 
Maraon sean is óg, 
Righ, seas ris a’choir is na tréig 1. 


Your chief is lamenting 
As are all, young and old, 
Lord, stand up constantly for justice. 


Clann Fhionnlaigh Bhraigh Mharr, 
Buidheann cheannsgalach gharg, 


An uair a ghlaoidhteadh adhbhans is iad a dh éireadh. 


The Farquharsons of Braemar, 
A proud commanding band, 
Who would rise when advance was called. 
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24 Uasal uaibhreach an dream, 


22 


26 


27 


28 


29 


Cruaidh cruadalach teann, 
Ged chaidh an ruagadh am blar na féithe. 


Proud and noble the race, 
Tough, energetic and keen 
Although put to flight on the boggy moor. 


Mo chreach uile is mo bhrón 
Na fir ghasda fo leon, 
Clann Chatain an t-sròil bhith dhéidh-laimh. 


My utter woe and distress 
For the brave men struck down, 
Clan Chattan of the silken banner forced back. 


Chaill sinn Alasdair Og, 
Sar-cheannard an t-sloigh, 
Suairce farasda sealltach treubhach. 


We lost young Alasdair, 
Great leader of men, 
Modest, composed, cautious and courageous. 


Aghaidh aluinn mo ruin, 

Triath Bhraigheach o’n Dun, 
Dearg namhaid an Diuc am feudail. 
The beloved fair face, 
Macgillivray from the Dun, 


A steadfast foe of the Duke in time of despoiling. 


Chaill sinn caraid sa bhlar, 
Fear Farra mo ghraidh, 
“Se a sgaradh an drasda bho mo chéile mi. 


We lost one of our kin in the battle, 
My friend the tacksman of Farr, 
He'd part me yet from my spouse. 


Chaill sinn Domhnall Donn suairc 
O Dhul Chrombaidh so shuas, 
Mar ri Alasdair Ruadh na féile. 
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We lost kindly brown-haired Donald 
From Datlcrombie up west here, 
Along with generous Alasdair Ruadh. 


30 Chaill sinn Raibeart an aigh, 
'S cha bu sgrubaire e 
Measg chaigneachadh lann is bhéigneid. 


We lost Robert, whom fortune favoured, 
Not niggardly was he 
Amid the clashing of swords and bayonets. 


31 Fhuaras teisteas o d’namh 
Gum bu deas do dha laimh, 
'S gun do sheas thu ri bas gun ghéilleadh. 


Testimony was got from your foe 
That your two hands were skilled in action, 
And you looked death in the face without yielding. 


32 °S triath eile mo ruin 
O Channtra an tuir 
Air an araich gun fhiach an léine. 


Another leader I held dear 
From Cantray of the tower 
Left lying on the field without even a shirt. 


’S laoch làidir nam buadh, 
Sàr mhaidseir an t-sluaigh, 
Ceart làimh ris gun luaidh air éirigh. 


oe 


3 


The strong accomplished warrior, 
Grand major of the army, 
Close by him, no more to rise. 


34 An leomhan treun bu mhath snuadh 
Nach bu ghealtach a luigh, 
Ach mo chreachsa ri luaidh mar dh'éirich. 


The handsome, heroic lion, 
Not cowardly was his falling, 
But alas to be telling what befell him. 
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35 Cha b’ann an iomall an ruaig 
A thuit na fiùrain ‘nan suain, 
Ach anns an iomart bu chruaidh ri éisdeachd. 


‘Twas not at the end of the rout 
That the young men fell asleep, 
But in the conflict most grievous to hear of. 


36 “S mheud is a thainig dhiubh mach 
De na laoich a bha gasd’ 
Righ, téaruinn is teasarguin fhéin iad. 


And as for those who came through 
Of the heroes who were courageous, 
Lord, save and deliver them. 


37 Cha bu mhearachd mar ainm 
Luchd tharruing nan airm 
“Fior ghaisgich chalma na Féinne” 


, ; | 
Twas no mistake as a name | 
For the folk who took up arms 
| 


$ 


“Resolute true heroes of the Fianna”. 


38 ‘S ann thuit na rionnagan gasd’ 
Bu mhath àluinn an dreach; 
Cha bu phàidheadh leinn mairt ’nan éirig. 


There fell the glorious stars 
Right fine was their appearance; 
Cattle could not recompense us for them. 


39 Bha na planaidean gasd’ 
A b’ailt is a b’alainne dreach, 
Cha bu chairdean daibh Mars no Eolus. 


The beautiful planets, 
Most majestic and magnificent of aspect, 
Mars and Aeolus were no friends to them. 


40 Ach thig cuibheall an fhortain mu’n cuairt 
Car bho dheas no bho thuath, 
’S geibh ar n-eascaraid duais na h-eucoir. 
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But the Wheel of Fortune will take 
A turn from south or from north, 
And our foe will receive the wages of evil. 


'S gu ”m bi Uilleam Mac Dheòrs 
Mar chraoibh gun duileach fo león, 
Gun mheur gun mheangan gun mheoirean géige. 


And may William, son of George 
Be as a tree without leaves, afflicted, 
Lacking branch, bough and twig. 


Guma lom bhios do leac, 
Gun bhean gun bhràthair gun mhac, 
Gun fhuaim clàrsaich gun lasair chéire. 


May your hearth be bare, 
Without wife, brother or son, 
Without music of the harp or light of waxen candle. 


Gun sòlas sonas no seanns, 
Ach dòlas donas is plàigh, 
Mar bha air ginealach Chlann na h-Eiphit. 


Without joy, pleasure or luck, 
But grief, misfortune and plague, 
As befell the offspring of the Children of Egypt. 


’S chi sinn fhathast do cheann 
Dol anns an athar ri crann, 
’S eoin an athair “ga theann reubadh. 


And we shall yet see your head 
Swinging to and fro on the gallows, 
While the birds of the air peck it eagerly. 


‘S bidh sinn uile fa-dheòidh, 
Araon sean is òg, 
Fo’n righ dhligheach do’n còir dhuinn géilleadh. 


And we will all be at last 
Young and old alike, 
As lieges under the rightful king. 
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John Roy’s clear, stark soldier’s view of battle in ‘Oran Eile’ 
and ‘Latha Chuilodair nan Siol’ is echoed two hundred years on 
by Sorley MacLean in his 1942 poem ‘Gluaisibh gu Deas’/Move 
South’ '“: 


Gabhail gu deas anns a’mhadainn 

an coinneamh an Africa Corps — 

chan fhada gun ruig sinn na Frangaich 
‘s gun cuir sinn stad air Roimeal mór! 


Going south in the morning 
To meet the Africa Corps — 
We'll soon reach the French 
And put a stop to big Rommel! 


Sorley Maclean had a detailed knowledge of and high regard for 
the work of the bards who went before him. In a paper originally 
given to the Gaelic Society of Inverness, he praises the work of the 
nineteenth-century Islay bard William Livingston. Livingston’s 
most vigorous songs deal with the clearances and the loss of 
Gaelic power and unity. Maclean notes that, like John Roy Stuart 
and the great seventeenth-century Lochaber bard, Iain Lom, 
Livingston had the skill to use metre and structure to give his 
words that extra edge.'”’ 

This sure command of metre and language creates a kind of 
controlled violence in John Roy’s songs of Culloden. He was 
famed as a swordsman, and he used words as he would a sword. 
Each thrust and flourish was carefully considered and skilfully 
executed. Not a word was wasted; they were real and hard and 
each one hit home. 

‘Latha Chuilodair nan Siol’ is his least known song on the 
battle. Until now, it seems to have survived — in two parts — only 
in manuscripts of about 1820', and its tune appears to have been 
lost. My translation here may be the first. Where ‘Oran Eile’ gives 
a broad picture of Culloden and those who took part, this song is 
personal. It starts as battle is about to open, in a mood of half- 
amused contempt tinged with impatience, which turns quite 
suddenly to horror and carnage. John Roy was fighting in the front 
line and saw 1,500 of his comrades fall within a quarter of an 
hour. His words reflect this. ‘Sgathadh’ is the Gaelic word for the 
action of a butcher dismembering a carcase. 

Then he turns his attention to one man: Cumberland. They 
had both fought at Fontenoy a year before, when the intervention 
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The Duke of Cumberland, his eye wandering over the field, and 
having his glance fixed on the bloody execution doing in a 
hotly-exercised quarter, cried out to his aide-de-camp, “Good 
God! Look yonder; who the devil is that?’ “That is John Roy 
Stuart, your Grace,’ was the reply. ‘Stuart, the devil, the man 
whom I left in Flanders doing the butcheries of ten heroes! Can 


he possibly have dogged me here?’!” 


John Roy must have had good hearing. In this song, he notes 
that ‘I heard you had been saying that I was present in every 
place.’ 

Composed while he was on the run after Culloden, it is an 
eloquent concentration of cold anger. Days of nothing to do but 
think have taken out the heat and left the hatred. If the tune is out 
there somewhere, this song is worthy of a revival: 


of the Jacobite brigades had turned the battle and deprived 
Cumberland of victory. When John Roy says, ‘PH see you yet in 
Flanders’, it is both a threat and a promise. They were certainly 
known to each other. At Culloden, Cumberland’s place in the lines 
was not far from where the Jacobites broke through: 


Latha Chuilodair nan Siol 


Luinneag 


Irin arain na ho ro 

Hu og eile ’s na ho ro 

Irin arain ’s na ho ro 

Mhic Dheorsa air lamh h-athair sa 


Son of George on your father’s side 


Chuir iad an ordugh blar 

Thug sinn uille dhaibh hosa 

Thug sinn cuireadh dha na graisg 

Iad a mhearsal leath an rathaid dhuinn. 


They formed up in battle order, 
We gave them all a huzaa, 


We dared those scrapings of the barrel, 


To come and meet us halfway. 


Cha bu dana leis a ghraisg 
Sheas iad shios aig taobh na pairc 
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Cha digeadh iad a nios n’ar dail 
Ged thamhadh sinn fhathasd ann. 


The low rabble were not bold, 

They stood down east beside the park. 
They would not have come up to meet us 
Were we to be stopping there yet. 


3 Thug an Comandfhiar sin dhuin gaor 
Bi sinn cailt cailt le uisg’ is gaoth 
Bithibh unnt’ a luchd mo ghaol 
Cha’n fhaod sinn bhi featheamh orr’. 


That commander gave us a cry, 

Lost will we be in the wind and rain, 
Up and at them, my dear friends! 
No longer may we wait for them. 


4 Sioma laoch gasda garg 
Reachadh treubhach grad na arm 
A dh’thas ’aodain dubh is dearg 
Se fearg a dhol a ghabhal ort. 


Many a braw wrathful warrior 

Who would go gallant and quick to arms 
Whose face darkened and grew red, 

Tis through fury we would overcome you. 


5 Bha iomadh anacorm eil ann 
Uisg is gaoth ga’ar deanamh dall 
Cannan a null sa nall 
Gearradh runne ’s ga’n sgathadh dhuin. 


There was much further hardship, 
Wind and rain blinding us, 

Cannon fire over and at us, 

Cutting and chopping right through us. 


6 Ged bha na laoich ghast neo mhuit’ 
Dol an aoibhear ceart a’chrun 
Bu mho ’s moir air fear mu thriuir 
“S gur fudar bha sa caitheamh or. 
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Although the braw heroes were resolute, 
Striving in the just cause of the crown, 
‘Twas more than one man in three 

Who was wasted by powder and shot. 


7 Ge mair do bhosd air feadh nan crioch 
Mu bhlar dona duth na spiochd 
Na’m biodh onar leat no ciall 
Cha b’fhiach leat a bhi labhairt air. 


Though your boasts may resound in every march 
Of the black evil dastardly battle, 

If you had honour or sense, 

'Twould be beneath you to talk of it. 


8 Ged tha mis an Albain an drasd 
Cha neil romham fois no tamh 
Cheart cho chinnteach ris a bhas 
Gum faic mi ’n Flairisg fhathasd thu. 


Though I’m in Scotland just now, 
There is no peace or rest before me; 
Just as certain as death, 

I will see you yet in Flanders. 


9 ’S truagh nach mis bh’air fear a thruir 
Ann sa bhadan so fo m'iuil 
A fear sin ris an can sibh ’n Diuc 
°S am bugar sin a b athair dha. 


Alas that I was not one of a threesome 
Under my care in this thicket 

That one whom you call the Duke 
And that bugger who fathered him. 


10 Ga h-ainmeal agaibh’s anns an Righeachd 
Ladh Chuileodair nan siodhl 
Na’m biodh ionadh sugh no bri 
Cha biu leibh fhinn bhi labhairt air. 


Your renown in the kingdom, 
Culloden of the clans; 


If there was a measure of sense or virtue, 
You would not think it worthwhile to mention it. 
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Ho meille ’s na ho ro 

Ho ra ra ’s na ho ro 

Hu m’eille ’s na ho ro 

Mhic Dheorsa air ladh t’athar sa e 


Son of George on your father’s side. 


Bha sibh ann mu’n fhear dhuin thiur 

Eich is coisichean re bhur eul 

Ach chaisneadh buaigh iad, luchd mo ruin 
Air na bugaraibh na m’chlaidheamh e. 


You were there as one of three, 

Horse and foot according to your will, 
But victory would be gained, my friends, 
Over the buggers, by my sword. 


Na mo chomhraig choram na Fuinne a bh’ann 
Eadar sibh fein is a Chlann 

Reachadh Diuchd Uilleam fo shreang 

“S gach aon dream a ghabhadh leis. 


Had there been fair play in the battle 
Between yourself and the clans, 

Duke William would go to the gallows 
And every tribe who joined him. 


Chuala mi gun robh thu ’g radh 
Gun robh mi tarladh anns gach ait 
‘S ged d’tha mi an Albain an drasd 
Bha mi m Flairisg roimh so. 


I heard you had been saying 

That I was in every place; 

And though I am in Scotland for now, 
I was in Flanders before this. 


Ged tha mis air feadh na frog 

“S do choin luirgich air mo thoir 
Ma gheobh mi saoghail fada beo 
Bheir mi comhail fhathasd dhuit. 


Though I am now in clefts and caves, 
With your bloodhounds on my trail, 
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Should I survive for times to come 
I shall meet you yet. 


15 Ach nan tarlain ’s tu am blar 
Sinn bhi ann laimh air laimh 
Righ na bhealath mi mo shlaint 
Mar dialadh craimh t-audhich air. 


But should I meet you in battle, 

And we were in it hand to hand, 
Lord, may I not enjoy my health, 

If your neck-bone does not pay for it. 


16 Ach nan tarlamaid an seomar duint 
Gun duin ann ach sinn ar triuir 
Am fear sin ris an can iad an diuchd 
’S am bugar sin a b’athair dhaibh. 


But if we meet in a closed room, 

No-one there but us three, 

That one whom they call the duke 

And the unfortunate bugger who fathered you. 


Unfortunately, John Roy would not be able to keep his promise. 
Some of his fellow Jacobites did it for him the following year, at 
Laufeldt. This was a hamlet of five farms near Maastricht, in 
Holland. As at Fontenoy, the opposing commanders were Marshal 
Saxe and the Duke of Cumberland. Before battle commenced, the 
officers of the Jacobite brigades of the French army went to see 
Saxe. Could they lead the charge against Cumberland? They 
wanted, they said, to avenge Culloden. And so they led the charge. 
They and the French lost a lot of men, but, once again, the allies 
under Cumberland were defeated.'”’ 

What remained of the Jacobite army now scattered. A lot of 
them headed up towards Strathspey and Badenoch as best they 
could. The biggest barrier they faced was the Spey itself. At that 
time there were no bridges and the only way across was by ferry. 
In 1856 the Inverness Courier published the obituary of one of the 
ferrymen. At this time, before the railway village of Boat of 
Garten grew up, the Boat was on the Abernethy bank, where the 
old ferryman’s house still stands: 
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Charles Fraser, one of the ferrymen at Boat of Gartin, parish of 
Abernethy, died there on the 26th ult. There is no record of the 
exact age of Charles, but it is believed to have verged upon a 
hundred years . . . the ancestors of the Frasers have held the boat 
and Boat lands of Gartin from the family of Grant from time 
immemorial, and old Charles had from his parents many 
affecting and interesting anecdotes connected with the crossing 
of the wounded and discomfitted Highlanders in their flight 
from the unfortunate field of Culloden. "' 


Among those scattering for shelter was George Smith, from 
Croftmore, in Kincardine. In September 1745 he had been serving 
in the Scots Greys at Perth, when John Roy Stuart came through 
town. He persuaded five or six of his former comrades, among 
them Croftmore, to join the Prince’s army. Dr. Forsyth, minister 
of Abernethy, heard the story from John Stewart, catechist in his 
parish: 


After Culloden he remained for a time in hiding, and then 
enlisted again in the Royal service. His regiment (the 89th 
Highland, Colonel Morris), was sent to India, and shortly after 
(1761) an inspection was held at Bombay. Smith stood in the 
front rank at the left hand. The Inspecting Officer came slowly 
along, and to Smith’s horror he proved to be his old Captain of 
the Scots Greys. He said to himself, “I am done for, he will 
recognise me, challenge me as a deserter, and I shall be shot.” 
Nearer and nearer came the officer, carefully scanning one after 
another of the men. At last he stood face to face with Smith. It 
was a terrible moment. The officer, as he dreaded, recognised 
him. Fire flashed from his eye, and he seemed about to 
denounce him; but kinder feelings prevailed, and with a stern 
aside, “I know you, but you’re in the right place again,” he 
passed on.'” 


George Smith eventually retired from the Army and returned to 
Kincardine. At the time of his death he was said to be the oldest 
pensioner in the British Army. 

While some Jacobites were minded to keep fighting, many were 
not, and desperately got rid of their weapons along the way. In 
1846 the Inverness Courier, after telling of the beauties of Loch 
Morlich, noted that ‘in Glenmore is a lake, into which, it is said, a 
portion of the arms used in the memorable ’45 was thrown.”'® 
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Other weapons may have been hidden for later use. In the 1980s 
I often used to visit Alec and Grace McGregor at Drumguish, near 
Kingussie. Both have now died, as have Jim Collie and Lewis 
Grant. A quiet, wise and hospitable brother and sister, they had a 
fund of Gaelic words, stories, placenames and family history, as 
well as some unusual and interesting objects. All of these were 
revealed to me with the proviso that I could only see or hear them 
once. Their McGregor grandfather had been born in a croft on the 
moor between Loch an Eilein and Loch Gamhainn, and after a 
stint as ferryman at Boat of Insh (now Kincraig), he had got the 
post of miller at Tromie Mills in 1843. Concealed in the roof of 
the mill he found three swords. When I saw them they were a bit 
rusty, but still serviceable. 

It was at Ruthven Barracks, by then a burned shell, that the last 
gathering of the Jacobite forces took place. Tromie Mills lies close 
by here, and this may be the source of the swords. Before 
Kingussie was developed, Ruthven was the main settlement in 
Badenoch. Chevalier de Johnstone arrived at ‘this little town’, as 
he called it, on April the 18th, having travelled from Culloden via 
Fort Augustus: 


Having learned that there was no accommodation at Ruthven, 
the greater part of our people being obliged to sleep in the fields, 
I did not alight from my horse . . . I proceeded on to Killihuntly, 
about a quarter of a league from Ruthven .. . This amiable 
family received me in the most friendly manner, and I found 
Lord & Lady Ogilvie there, with several other friends. As I had 
tasted nothing for forty hours, but a crust of oaten bread and 
some whisky, I did great honour to the good cheer of the lady of 
the house . . . I went immediately to rest, and slept eighteen 
hours without waking. “ 


The next day, he went down to Ruthven: 


We passed the 19th at Ruthven, without any news from the 
Prince. All the Highlanders were cheerful, and full of spirits to 
a degree perhaps never before witnessed in an army so recently 
beaten, expecting, with impatience, every moment, the arrival 
of the Prince.” 


It seems that some sort of message did come through; accounts 
vary, but all agree, the Prince was not coming. Lord George 
Murray wrote a long letter to the Prince, with a few bitter truths 











till tomorrow, assuring him that against next morning, they 
would certainly receive some accounts from or about the Prince. 
However, they received no accounts whatsoever about the 
Prince, and then Colonel Roy Stewart said it was high time for 
every one of them to do the best he could for himself. '” 


Chevalier de Johnstone witnessed the effect of the news: 


The Highlanders gave vent to their grief in wild howlings and 
lamentations ... when they thought that their country was now 
at the discretion of the Duke of Cumberland, and on the point of 
being plundered; whilst they and their children would be 
reduced to slavery, and plunged, without resource, into a state 
of remediless distress." 


He himself returned to his lodgings at Killihuntly, in Glen 
Tromie, ‘with a sad and heavy heart’. The lady of the house had 
an idea for him, although it does sound that she did not fully 
appreciate the seriousness of the situation: 


The lady offered me an asylum in their mountains . . . telling 
me that she would cause a hut to be constructed for me in the 
most remote situation, where she would take care to lay in every 
kind of provisions; that I should not look for books and that she 
would give me a flock of seven or eight sheep to take care of. 
She added that the place proposed being at a mile’s distance 
from the castle, on the banks of a stream abounding in trouts, I 
might amuse myself by fishing, and that she would often take a 
walk in that direction to see her shepherd.'” 


This place sounds like Gleann Chomhraig, which is tucked in at 
the back of Kuillihuntly. However, some of Johnstone’s friends had 
other ideas. Quite often in Strathspey at this time, south means 
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about Culloden, ending with his resignation.’ The ‘Lyon in 
Mourning’ takes up the story: 

On Friday April the 18th, Mr Gib was making ready to leave 

Ruthven, but Colonel John Roy Stewart persuaded him to stay 
downstream, rather than the compass direction: 


Gordon of Park, his brother and Abachie, having resolved to go 
to their estates in the shire of Banff, about ten to twelve leagues 
to the south of Rothiemurchus, proposed that I should 
accompany them.'” 
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This, he decided, was more practical. As a stranger who didn’t 
speak Gaelic, he didn’t think he could play the part of a local herd. 
He had met the three Gordons at Rothiemurchus, a place he knew, 
having been at school with the laird’s eldest son. Grant of 
Rothiemurchus himself had some Jacobite sympathies, but had 
felt it was wiser to remain neutral. According to Jim Collie, this 
extended to locking his staff in Loch an Eilein Castle, to prevent 
them from joining the Prince’s army. Johnstone had been a guest 
of the laird earlier in April, and he liked him: ‘A most amiable, 
mild, honourable and accomplished gentleman, possessed of an 
even temper, great natural gaiety and wit, and a great fund of good 
sense and judgement.’"' Grant had offered him shelter in time of 
need, but he himself was not at home. He had gone to Inverness: 
‘to pay his court to the Duke of Cumberland, rather from fear of 
mischief, which this barbarous Duke might do to him, rather than 
from any attachment to the House of Hanover.'” Or, as Jim Collie, 
then at Lower Tullochgrue, put it, ‘Because they didn’t want fire 
to their thatch, or their stock removed, or their crops destroyed.’'® 

The laird’s son, Patrick Grant, was at home. He had already 
persuaded Lord Balmerino to surrender. John Stewart, catechist in 
Abernethy, told Dr. Forsyth what then happened: 


Forthwith, he set out for Castle Grant. When a little beyond the 
church of Kincardine, he was overtaken by a messenger 
carrying his sword, which he had left behind. Balmerino 
thanked the man, and said, “Take it back to the Doune, I have 
no further use for 1t.”'“ 


Arrest, a very public trial and execution followed. 

Patrick Grant offered this same ‘perfidious advice’ to 
Johnstone. Regretting that the son was ‘of a very different 
character from that of his father’, he declined the offer. After two 
or three days there, they all set off on the way. Johnstone had the 
chance to enjoy one of his hobbies: 


I set off with Gordon of Park, Gordon of Cobairdie and Gordon 
of Abachie, and, having proceeded some miles, we slept at the 
house of one of their friends, near a mountain called Cairngorm, 
where shepherds often find precious stones of different kinds . .. 
Forgetting, for a moment, our disasters, I rose at an early hour 
and flew immediately to the mountains, among the herdsmen, 
where I found some pretty and beautiful topazes . . . Having 
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returned to dinner, when my friends saw me enter with a large 
bag of flints, they burst into a loud laugh; and Gordon of Park 
exhorted me, very seriously, to think rather of saving myself 
from the gallows, than of collecting pebbles.'* 


As for John Roy, he was apparently at Gorthleck, a Fraser seat 
in Stratherrick, about ten days after leaving Ruthven." On May 
2nd, French ships landed gold and gunpowder at Loch nan Uamh 
and this encouraged some, such as John Roy Stuart, to see what 
could be done. They met at Muirlaggan, by Loch Arkaig, on May 
the 8th. In the Stuart Papers there is a souvenir of this gathering. 
John Murray of Broughton gave out monies to the commanders 
present, and each signed a receipt: 


Then received from John Murray of Broughton Esq. Secretary 
to H: R: H: the Sum of Thirty four pound Str. To Accompt of 
pay & Subsistance for my Regiment from Monday next to the 
day appointed for the Rendevous of the Army m 
Jo: Roy Stuart 


However, only a few hundred men turned up at the appointed 
gatherings at Invermallie and Achnacarry. Then came news of 
Lord Loudoun’s forces, and it was time to scatter again. 

John Roy returned home to Strathspey, via Badenoch, and 
although the following story mentions Rannoch, it may date from 
this time. A shortened version appeared in the /nverness Courier 
in July 1829'**, but this reading was published by Charles Fraser 
Mackintosh: 


Upon another occasion word was brought to this gallant soldier 
that his mother had died in Rannoch. Bent on personally 
beholding the last rites paid to her remains, he assumed the long 
gown and the limping gait of one of the privileged Bedesmen 
who then roamed from place to place. As he came through the 
forest of Drimochter he encountered two English officers. With 
a feigned tale of distress he demanded charity of them, the better 
to keep up his assumed character. One of them cursed him for a 
Highland rascal and passed on; but the other gave him a trifle, 
which he was in the act of pocketing when his gown, raised too 
high, disclosed part of his broadsword. “We have got a rebel 
here”, shouted the officer to his companion in advance, “let us 
take the villain!” “That you never shall”, retorted Stuart, as 
drawing a pistol from his belt he shot the speaker dead. His 
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friend hastened to revenge him, but he met with more than his 
match and called for mercy, which Roy granted on condition 
that he reported to the Duke of Cumberland that he owed his life 
to him.'” 


John Roy Stuart’s final song on Culloden is ‘Latha Chuilodair’. 
Sung to the tune ‘Murt Ghlinne Comhann’, it is an emotional and 
analytical account of the battle and the events which followed it. 
Here his condemnation lies once more on Lord George Murray, 
and also on the Rosses, Munroes and Sutherlands who have 
stripped and despoiled every little thing in the land, on behalf of 
the government. On these three clans, he says, should lie the fate 
of the fig tree in Matthew 21:19, cursed by Jesus because it bore 
no fruit. Caisteal Dhunaidh, seat of Lord Lovat, has been burned, 
and famine threatens the land. 

And John Roy, outlawed, can do nothing to stop it. He ends the 
song with a reference to a song composed in Lochaber in about 
1600, ‘A’ Chomhachag bhochd na Sroine’. The comhachag, or 
owl, of the song, is old, and feeling his age. 


Latha Chuilodair 


| Gura mor mo chúis mhulaid 
Bhith ag amharc na guin tha am thir; 
A righ! Bi laidir, is tu as urrainn 
Chasg na naimhdean tha dhuinne ’s gach taoibh 
Oirnne is làidir Diùc Uilleam, 
An rag-mhèirleach, tha guin aige dhuinn; 
B’e sud salchar nan sgeallag 
Tighinn an uachdar air chruithneachd an fhuinn. 


Great is my cause for sorrow 

To see the deep wounds in my country; 

O Lord! Be strong, it is thou who art able 

To check the enemies who press us on all sides; 
Duke William is hard upon us, 

The vile thief, who causes us such pain; 

It is the filthy blight of wild mustard 

As it comes up among the wheat of the land. 


2 Mo chreach! Tearlach Ruadh bòidheach 
Bhith "ga dhìteadh aig Deòrsa nam biasd; 
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B’e sud diteadh na corach, 

An fhìrinn is a beul fòipe sios; 

Ach, a Righ, masa deòin leat, 

Cuir an rioghachd air seòl a chaidh dhinn; 
Cuir rìgh dligheach na còrach 

Ri linn na tha beò os ar cinn. 


Woe is me! Handsome red-haired Charles 

Is condemned by George of the brutish beasts; 
That was the denial of everything right, 

The truth has been stifled; 

But, God, if it is your will, 

Set our kingdom on its proper course; 

Restore our rightful ruler 

To us in our own lifetime. 


Mo chreach! Armailt nam breacan 

Bhith air sgaoileadh is air sgapadh ’s gach ait 
Aig fior bhalgairean Shasuinn, 

Nach do ghnàthaich bonn ceartais “nan dàil; 
Ge do bhuannaich iad baiteal 

Cha b’ann d’an cruadal no an tapadh a bha, 
Ach gaoth an iar agus frasan 

Thighinn a nios oirnn bhàrr machair nan Gall. 


Alas that the tartan-clad host 

Has been scattered and dispersed to all the airts 
By the rascally rogues of England, 

Who did not behave justly towards us; 

Although they beat us in battle, 

This was due not to their courage or skill, 

But to a west wind and showers 

Coming at us from the Lowlands. 


Is truaigh nach robh sinn an Sasunn, 

Gun bhith cho teann air ar dachaigh is a bha; 

Is cha do sgaoil sinn cho aithghearr 

Bhiodh ar dichioll ri seasamh na b'fhearr; 

Ach is droch dhraoidheachd is dreachdan 

Rinneadh dhuinn mu’n deachas ’nan dail; 

Air na frìthean eòlach do sgap sinn, 

Is bu mhi-chomhdhail gun do dh’ fhairtlich iad oirnn. 
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It is a pity we were not in England, 

And not so close to our homes as we were; 
For we wouldn’t have scattered so quickly 
But we would have made a better stand; 
And before we went to meet them 

Wiles and witchcraft were worked upon us; 
On our familiar hillsides we scattered, 

And through ill-chance they overcame us. 


Mo chreach mhor, na cuirp glé-gheal 
Tha “nan laighe air na sléibhtean ud thall 
Gun chiste, gun léintean, 

Gun adhlacadh fhéin anns na tuill; 

Cuid tha beo dhiubh an déidh sgaoilidh 
Is iad a’bruthadh a chéile air na luing; 
Fhuair a’Chuigse an toil fhéin dinn, 

Is cha chan iad ach reubaltaich ruinn. 


Alas, alack, for the white bodies 

Lying out there on thon hillsides 
Without coffin or shrouds, 

Not even buried in holes 

Those who survive have been scattered 
And are closely confined on the ships 
The Whigs got their will with us, 


, 


And they belittle us as “rebels”. 


Fhuair na Goill sinn fo an casan: 

Is mor an naire is am masladh ud leinn 

An dèidh ar dùthcha is ar n’aite 

A spuilleadh is gun bhlaths againn ann; 
Caisteal Dhunaidh an déidh a losgaidh, 

Is e “na laraich lom thosdach gum mhiadh; 
Gu’m b'e ’n caochladh goirt e 

Gu’n do chaill sinn gach sochair a b fhiach. 


The strangers have us under their heel: 
Great is the shame and disgrace we feel 

As our country and our homes are plundered 
And we are without warmth there; 

Castle Downie has been burnt, 

Its walls bare, silent and unhonoured; 
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Fortune s change was harsh 
And we have lost every valued comfort. 


Cha do shaoil mi le m’shuilean 

Gum faicinn gach cuis mar a tha; 

Mar sputadh nam Faoilleach 

An am nan luibhean a sgaoileadh air blàr, 
Thug a’chuibhle car tionndaidh, 

Is tha iomadh fear gu h-aimcheart an cas; 
A Righ! Seall le do choibhneas 

Air na fir th’aig nàimhdean an sas. 


I never thought that my own eyes 

Would see things as they stand; 

As a storm in springtime 

Lays all the new growth on the field; 
The wheel of fortune took a turn, 

And many a man is unjustly endangered; 
O God! Look in thy kindness 

On the men held by our enemies. 


Is mor eucoir ’n luchd-orduigh 

An fhuil ud a dhortadh le foill; 

Mo sheachd mallachd air Mhorair Deorsa, 
Fhuair e “n là ud air òrdugh dha fhèin; 
Bha an dà chuid air a mheòirean, 

Mar an giogan gun tròcair le foill 

Mheall e sinne le chòmhradh, 

‘S gun robh ar barail ro-mhòr air r’a linn. 


Our leaders did a great wrong 

For through their guile that blood was shed; 
My seven curses on Lord George Murray, 
Who secured the command that day; 

Both ways were at his fingertips, 

The flatterer of merciless guile, 

He deceived us by his talk, 

And we esteemed him too highly in his time. 


Ach fhad’s is beò sinn r’ar latha 


Bidh sinn caoidh na ceathairn chaidh dhinn. 
Na fir threubhach bha sgairteil 
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Dhéanadh teugmhail le claidheamh ’s le sgiath; 
Mur bhiodh siantan “nar n-aghaidh 

Bha sinn sios air ar n-adhairt gu dian, 

Is bhiodh luchd-Beurla “nan laighe 
Ton-air-cheann, b'e sud m’aighear ’s mo mhiann. 


But in our day, as long as we live, 

We’ll mourn the heroes we lost, 

Men who were gallant and bold 

And would fight hard with sword and targe; 
Had the weather not been in our faces, 
We'd be right down and at them, 

And the English would now be lying 

Arse over head; my most fervent desire. 


Och nan och, ’s mi fo sprochd 

’S mi an so ri osnaich leam fhéin, 

Ag amharc feachd an dubh-Rosaich 

°G itheadh feur agus cruithneachd an fhuinn; 
Rothaich iargalt is Cataich 

Tighinn a nall oirnn le luchd chasag is lann, 
lad mar mhial-choin air acras 

Siubhal chriochan, charn chlach agus tholl. 


Alas and alas, my spirits are low 

As I mourn all alone here, 

To see the host of black Rosses 

Eating the grass and wheat of the land; 
Wild Munroes and Sutherlands 

Coming down on us with the Lowlanders, 
Like starving greyhounds 

Ranging the bounds, stony hills and hollows. 


Mo chreach! An dùthaich air an tàinig, 
Rinn sibh nis clàr réidh dhith cho lom, 
Gun choirce, gun ghnàithseach, 

Gun siol taghte am fàsach no’m fonn; 
Pris nan cearc air an spàrdan, 

Gu ruige na spàinean thoirt uainn, 

Ach sgrios na craoibhe fa bhlàth oirbh, 
Air a crionadh Fa barr gu a bonn. 
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Alas for the land you have come upon, 
You left it bare, barren and levelled, 
Without oats or cultivated ground, 
Without choice seed in waste or in earth; 
Your price was the hens on their roosts, 
And even the spoons you took from us, 
But the curse of the fig tree be on you, 
Withered from crown to root. 


12 Tha ar cinn fo’n choille, 
“S éiginn beanntan is gleanntan thoirt oirnn, 
Sinn gun sùgradh, gun mhacnas, 
Gun èibhneas, gun aitneas, gun cheòl; 
Air bheag bidhe no teine 
Air na stùcan an laigheadh an ceò, 
Sinn mar Chomhachaig eile 
Ag éisdeachd ri deireas gach lò. 


We are now outlaws, 

We must make for the hills and glens, 
Without sport or enjoyment, 

Without joy, music or pleasure; 

Short of food and fire’s warmth 

On the rough hills where the mist lies, 
We are as another Owl 

Hearing each day of disaster. 


Having returned to Strathspey, John Roy Stuart now had to 
survive in hiding. He had a favoured spot at the Iolairig, now Carn 
Eilrig, in Rothiemurchus,'” and further hiding places in the upper 
part of Strathnethy. 

In June 1982 I walked with Jim Collie up past the new 
Glenmore Lodge towards An Lochan Uaine. We crossed the burn, 
and, where the forestry planting on the right ends, we stopped. A 
rough path goes in here, up a bank, eventually reaching Lochan na 
Beinne. In 1933, when Jim was working on the estate, you could 
drive a pony and trap up there. It led to a bothy once frequented 
by John Roy Stuart, Jim had been told. 

We carried on to Ruigh da Rois, where the track splits in two. 
Not a stone remains of it now, just a green. In John Roy’s time, 
this was an inhabited landscape. Heading round past Loch 
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a’Gharbh Choir, we crossed the old water channel down to 
Badfeannaig, on the Nethy. The Bynack Stable stands here now, 
but folk once lived here.'*' In the heather just downstream of the 
stable are the remains of several stone buildings; then the Nethy 
goes over some low falls. Here, in the rocks there used to be a cave 
in which John Roy had stayed. The marker for it is the tall dead 
pine tree, but the cave has gone, blown up by the redcoats. 

Jim’s father had shown him the place years before, and another 
spot nearby . . . just at the back of the stable. Jim headed straight 
up the side of Mam Suim, and I followed. Quite a way up the 
hillside we came to a long green scaur. Jim stopped. “No, it’s not 
this one,’ and went up left a bit. This was it. No cave, but a good 
bank to shelter you. Lying down in that green hollow, you can see 
for miles, right round from Meall Bhuachaill and out over moor, 
hill and forest. 

From Strathnethy, John Roy travelled further into the hills. The 
Rev. W.G. Shaw noted a story he heard as a child, at the house of 
John Shaw of the Balloch, in Glen Isla. Inchrory lies on the turn 
of Glen A’an, above Tomintoul: 


John Roy Stuart was surprised in the house of Inchrory, whilst 
his friends were in concealment among the neighbouring hills. 
Holding up his bonnet at the corner of an aumry, which was 
visible from the window; the party which consisted of five 
dragoons, discharged their carbines at it, fancying that it was his 
head. John Roy, who had left the door ajar, slew the first two 
who attempted to enter, one after the other, with sweeps of his 
broadsword. Another he cut down a few yards from the door. 
When John Roy’s companions made their appearance the other 
two took to flight, pursued by the Jacobite Colonel, kilted as he 
was, on the horse of one of the dead dragoons. The fugitives, 
however, escaped.'” 


James Hogg published a thinly disguised version of this tale as 
‘A Story of the Forty Six’.'* Around about 1800 he travelled quite 
widely in the central Highlands collecting material for his 
Jacobite Relics. Robert Louis Stevenson read Hogg’s stories as a 
boy, and he is said to have drawn on John Roy for his character 
Allan Breck Stewart, in Kidnapped. 

Although there were redcoats billeted in Kincardine, John Roy 
spent quite a lot of time in hiding there over that summer of 1746. 
They were his own people and he knew every inch of the ground. 
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A cave that he had on Craiggowrie, above Delbog, is still quite 
well-known. It looks directly down on to the Rathad an Ass and 
the ruined houses at the Glaichk. Seen from below, it is quite 
invisible. Alec Morlay told me about it: 


There was Creagan na h-Uach, that’s where he was supposed to 
have . . . but that’s a sort of shelter stone, but it’s a dirty damp 
floor in it, I doubt very much if he ever slept in it. He was in his 
own country, I think he’d have got plenty beds . . . I think he 
would have hidden there through the day if things got too hot, if 
there was too many redcoats about, and he could see everything 
below him, if anybody was coming . . . Craiggowrie’s a steep 
hill, he would probably keep in front of anyone on horseback. . . 
he ‘d be pretty safe, I think.'™ 

Lewis Grant grew up in Tulloch before the First War. At that 

time John Roy’s Cave was quite a tourist attraction: 





Aye, I’ve been in John Roy’s Cave up on Craiggowrie . . . it was 
doon in a hollow, and he had it kind of built up wi’ stones right 
round and heather on the floor for a bed, for all I know! Oh, it 
was going for a long time, there was a lot of students used to 
come up there and stop in it... then they went up through the 
hill an’ that, they were great hill boys. . . there wasna so much 
aboot it, after the [First] War. It was all before the war, it was a 
great attraction, and the lads came wanting to find out about 
that. But the war put a feenish to aal that.” 


Norman McDonald Morrison heard from ‘an old gamekeeper’ 
of another cave ‘about Craig Pytoulish’, where the keeper found a 
dirk.'*° 
At least some of the redcoats did not seem to bear too much ill 
will towards John Roy. Alec Morlay’s granny, at Delbog, told him 
about the shebeen at Mullinloan: 
He was quite friendly with the redcoats, although he was hiding 
from them, and he used to go down .. . there was a shebeen at 
Glencairn [Mullinloan] down at the Achgourish side of the 
roadside, and he used to go down there and drink with them. 
They used to blindfold themselves so that they could swear on 
oath that they never saw him! I used to have a wee book with 
his poetry, but I haven’t got it now; the psalm, it was a parody 
of the 23rd Psalm. . .'” 


This is the better known version of the Psalm. The words fit neatly 
and the usual tunes for the 23rd psalm will do: 
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The Lord’s my targe, I will be stout 
With dirk and trusty blade; 

Though Campbells come in flocks about 
I will not be afraid. 


The Lord’s the same as heretofore 

He’s always good to me; 

Though redcoats come a thousand more 
Afraid I will not be. 


Though they the woods do cut and burn 
And drain the waters dry; 

Nay, though the rocks they overturn 
And change the course of Spey. 


Though they mow down both corn and grass 
And seek me underground, 

Though hundreds guard each road and pass 
John Roy will not be found. 


The Lord is just, lo, here’s a mark, 
He’s gracious and he’s kind; 

While they like fools groped in the dark 
As moles He struck them blind. 


Though lately straight before their face 
They saw not where I stood; 

The Lord’s my shade and hiding place, 
He’s to me always good. 


Let me proclaim both far and near 
O’er all the earth and sea 

That all with admiration hear 
How kind the Lord’s to me. 


Upon the pipe I'll sound his praise 
And dance upon my stumps, 

A sweet new tune to it PII raise 
And play it on my trumps. 
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I heard an echo of the line about moles at Lurg, in Abernethy. 
Donald Smith, growing up at Guislich in Rothiemurchus, used to 
hear the Gaelic ‘cho dall ri dallag’, as blind as a mole. 

There is an alternative story to the Psalm. It was noted by 
Norman McDonald Morrison from ‘an old Strathspey man’. The 
redcoats are just as genial in this account: 


The soldiers quartered in Kinchardine to search for John Roy 
were commanded by a General Campbell [it is more likely that 
he was a Captain], who occupied a house called Milton, which 
is still inhabited. This Campbell seems to have been an amiable 
man and had expressed a strong desire to have a private friendly 
meeting and acquaintance with John Roy. The soldiers were 
apparently billeted on the inhabitants of the barony as two of 
them were quartered on the farm of Croftmore, a place on the 
bank of the river a short distance from Milton. On a certain day 
the farmer was chopping wood, and one of the soldiers was 
pestering him with questions in English, a language to which, 
according to my informant, the good Croftmore had a great 
aversion. He bore the annoyance for some time, till losing 
patience, he arose and with one blow of his axe felled the 
unfortunate soldier. His comrade fearing a like fate fled, and 
took the road for Milton. Now John Roy was lying concealed by 
this roadside for the purpose of watching what was going on in 
the district, and he showed himself to the flying man, and 
stopping him, got an account of the proceedings at Croftmore, 
and when he let him go charged him with a message to his 
officer that he, John Roy, had heard that Campbell had a wish 
to meet him, a desire which he would be pleased to gratify on 
assurance of safe conduct. 

On the soldier’s arrival, Campbell was overjoyed to hear this 
news and promptly sent a message arranging a meeting for that 
evening, and on Stuart appearing at Milton met him with much 
courtesy but with a cloth tied round his eyes. He explained that 
he was bound to take John prisoner if he saw him, but by this 
means he evaded the painful duty. Accordingly the blindfolded 
Hanoverian and the Jacobite colonel sat down to a convivial 
night in the house of Milton and parted reluctantly at dawn 
when John Roy had to seek his place of hiding.'* 


Despite all this, John Roy was still in deadly danger. On one 
occasion, he narrowly escaped being captured thanks to a wee 
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boy, said to be a natural son of his. This boy goes under various 
names, depending on your source. Fraser Mackintosh reckoned it 
was Charles Stuart, while a report in the /nverness Courier said it 
was Hector, who had served as drummer in his regiment.’ | 
The most popular name is Peter Bell, who is also said to have 
been a natural son of John Roy. As to the location, the /nverness 
Courier placed it ‘between 600 and 800 yards from the ruins of 
John Roy Stuart’s house’’”, while Dr. Forsyth placed it in 
Glenmore: 


A party of soldiers having got the hint from an Irish informer, 
were on his track. They had sat down to rest, with their drum on 
the path, when by came a fair-haired boy carrying a cog of milk. 
‘What is your name?’ they asked. He said, “Peter Bell’. “Where 
are you going?’ ‘To my father, who is working in the wood.’ As 
he stood talking to them he began to look at and handle the 
drum, as if curious about it. One of the soldiers said, “That's a 
pretty cog’ (it was rimmed with silver). ‘What will you take for 
it?” ‘I will give you this bonnie thing,’ he answered. They 
feigned to agree, but he had no sooner got hold of the drum than 
he made the woods ring with the notes of a well-known Gaelic 
air: 

Buaidh thap leat lain Ruaidh, 

‘S tric a bhuail thu campaid. 

All power to you John Roy, 

It’s often that you struck camp. 
And then with the quickness of lightning he turned to another 
tune that meant warning: 

Bi falbh, ’s na fuirich, 

Bi falbh, bi falbh, 

Na tig a nochd tuillidh, 

Tha’n tóir a’tighinn thugad; 

Na tig a nochd tuillidh, 

Bi falbh, bi falbh. 

Be off and stay not 

Away, away! 

Come not again tonight, 

The pursuers are near; 

Come not again tonight, 

Away, away! 
John Roy heard the sounds, and cried out: “Whatever drum that 
is, the beat is Peter Bell’s,’ for he had taught Peter himself.’ 
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The old main road to Glenmore was by Slugan an Eas, from 
Milton of Kincardine to Bad Ghiuthais. Gillies Lobban (1892- 
1971) remembered the eas, or waterfall, as ‘a natural shower’ .'® It 
was here, at about the same time, or perhaps as he escaped the 
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redcoats, that John Roy injured his ankle: 


[Having] dislocated his ancle and only able to creep under the 
shed of a bush in the bank of burn closs by, when all danger was 
over, he set to and put his ancle to rights leaning on the bank 
keeping his foot in the water he commenced his prayer. '® 


l 





Urnuigh Iain Ruaidh 


Aig taobh sruthain ’na shuidhe is e sgìth 
Tha an Criosdaidh bochd Iain Ruadh 

“Na cheatharnach fhathast gun sith, 

’S a chas air tuisleadh anns an tim gu truagh. 


Beside a burn, sitting, weary 

is the poor Christian, John Roy — 

A warrior yet without peace, 

Whose foot has now, alas, stumbled. 


Ma thig Duimhnich no Cataich am dhail 
Mu n slànaich mo luigheannan truagh, 
Ged thig 1ad cho tric agus is aill 

Cha chuir iad orm lamh le luathas. 


Should Campbells or Sutherlands come on me 
Before my wretched ankles heal, 

Though they come as often as they may, 
They'll not lay a hand on me quickly. 


Ni mi an ubhaidh rinn Peadar do Phòl, 
Is a luighean air fas leum bruaich — 
Seachd Paidir an ainm sagairt is Paip 
G’a chur ris “na phlasd mu’n cuairt. 


I will make the charm as Peter did for Paul, 
Whose ankle had swollen in louping a bank — 
Seven paters in name of priest and HOHE 
Applied as a plaster about it. 
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Ubhaidh eile as leth Mhuire nan Gras, 

Is urrainn creideach dheanamh slàn ri uair: 

Tha mise am chreideamh gun teagamh gun dàil 
Gun toir sinn air ar nàimhdean buaidh. 


Another charm by Mary of the Graces, 
Who can speedily heal a believer: 

I firmly believe without doubt or delay 
That we shall vanquish our foes. 


Sgeul eile is gur h-oil leam gur fior 

Tha an dràsd anns gach tir mu’n cuairt, 

Gach fear gleusda bha feumail do’n righ 
Bhith “gan ruith feadh gach frith air an ruaig. 


Another tale it pains me ‘tis true 

Which is just now in every country round, 
Each man who was ready in service of the king 
Is now being hunted through every moorland. 


Bodaich dhona gun onoir gun bhrigh, 
Ach gionaich gun ni airson duais 
Gabhail fàth oirnn ’s gach ait 's am bi — 
Cuir a’chuibhle so, Chriosd, mu’n cuairt. 


Evil churls without honour or integrity 
Who are greedy for any reward, 

Are after us wherever we go — 

Christ, please give this wheel a birl. 


Ma thionndas 1 deiseal an drasd 

‘S gum faigh Frangaich am Flannras buaidh, 
Tha m’earbs as an targanachd bha 

Gu’n tig armailt ni stàth dhuinn thar chuain. 


Should it turn sunwise just now 

And the French win in Flanders, 

My trust is in what was foretold 

That an army to aid us will come o er the sea. 


Gun toir Fortan dha didean le gràs 

Mar Mhaois an uair a thràigh a’Mhuir Ruadh 
‘S gum bi Deòrsa le dhreolanaibh bait’ 

Mar bha an t-amadan Pharaoh is a shluagh. 
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May Fortune preserve it with grace 

As with Moses when the Red Sea rolled back 
And may George and his nonentities be drowned 
As were Pharaoh the fool and his army. 


9 An uair a bha Israel sgith ’s an staid ghràis 
Rinneadh Saul an la sin `na righ — 
Thug e sgiursadh le miosguinn is plaigh 
Orra fhèin, air an al is air an ni. 


When Israel grew careless in its state of grace 
Saul was made king that very day — 

He scourged them with hatred and plague 
Likewise their offspring and stock. 


10 Is amhuil bha Breatuinn fo bhrón 
O na thréig iad a chóir is an righ; 
Ghabh Flaitheas rinn corruich ro mhor — 
Crom an Donais! Chaidh an seòrsa an diosg. 


Thus too was Britain distressed 

Since they forsook justice and the king; 
Heaven took very great offence at us — 
Impotent dolts! Their like became barren. 


11 A Righ shocraich Muire nan Gras, 
Crom riumsa le baigh do chluas 
'S mu ag umhlaidh le m’ghlun air an làr: 
Gabh achanaich araidh uam. 


O Lord who assuaged Mary of the Graces, 
Incline your ear to me with mercy 

As I submit on bended knee: 

Accept a special petition from me. 


12 Cha n-eil sinn a’sireadh ach coir 
Thug Cuigse agus Deòrsa uainn: 
Rèir do cheartais thoir neart dhuinn is treòir, 
Is cum sinn o fhòirneart sluaigh. 


We seek only justice, which George 
And the Whigs have taken from us: 
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By Your justice give us guidance and strength 
And keep us from rule by a rabble. 


To pass the time, he also composed a Strathspey. This is not the 
tune known as “John Roy Stewart”, also a Strathspey, which was 
composed by the Perthshire fiddler, Alexander McGlashan (1740 
- 1797) in memory of John Roy. At that time in the Highlands, 
women held much of the medical knowledge, more so than at any 
other time.'™ 


John Roy Stuart’s Strathspey 


’S eudar dhomh bhith togail orm 
Gun bhith fuireachadh bhith falbh 
’S eudar dhomh bhith togail orm 
'S lorg bhan agus mi crubach. 


I must be getting on my way 
Cannot linger, must be off 

I must be getting on my way 
To find women as I’m crippled. 


A mhnathan gaolach gradhach cridheach 
Bithibh cairdeach, tha mi guidhe oirbh 
Cuiribh plaste ri mo luighean 

Im ’s luibheannan oirre. 


O loving, tender, friendly women 
Be kindly, I beseech you 

Put a poultice on my ankle 
Butter and herbs about it. 


’S eudar dhomh... 
I must be... 


When he was fit, he travelled further afield. Mrs. McArthur, a 
Grant from Balnagowan, in Nethy, told me how she heard the 
story of how John Roy Stuart danced at a wedding there. It had 
become a family tradition. It took place at the top of the 
Balnagowan brae, in the existing byre, or in a building on that site. 
In her day the byre was below, with a stable above ‘where Ritchie 
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George, the dairyman, kept his horse." The building is now a 
house. Writing in 1900 Dr. Forsyth had heard about this too: 


Eighty-four years after, an Abernethy lady, Marjory Stewart, 
died at Grantown in her 1015 year, who used to tell how she had 
been present at the marriage, and had danced with John Roy. 
There are some alive still who remember her. é 


She is buried in the old Abernethy churchyard, between the 
church and the roadside dyke. 

Dr. Forsyth takes up the tale again. From here, John Roy went 
on to Badenedin, a farm out between the wood and the hill: 


There, one day, resting in bed, and making merry with a child to 
whom he was singing and telling stories, a girl, Mary Grant, 
Achernack, rushed in crying that the redcoats were coming. 
With ready wit the gude wife cast an old ragged plaid about 
John Roy, and gave him a staff; and so in the guise of a beggar, 
cripple and bent, he crept along the hillside till he got within the 
shelter of the forest.'’ 


In the phrase used by John Roy, an outlaw was ‘fo’n choille’, 
under the wood, but even this was not always safe. Lachlan Shaw, 
in his History of the Province of Moray, notes that several miles 
of the Abernethy forest were burnt in the summer of 1746.'® It 
may have been an accident, or maybe not. 

According to Dr. Forsyth, it was then that John Roy took refuge 
down in the wooded hollow of Coir Odhar, below Connage. At 
that time, the military road, now the A939, had yet to be built, and 
he would have been reasonably safe there. Alasdair Grant, at 
Ballinluig, told me how to find the place. You have to go in ‘this 
side of Lynevrecht; at the layby. There’s a gate there, and a path 
downstream a bitty. It’s a rock on the Connage side of the stream, 
not much, “but he used to lie in there during the day.’ Alasdair has 
firm views about the merits of Bonnie Prince Charlie and John 
Roy Stuart: 


See, I maintain myself, they’re all on about Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, but I think he was a bloody idiot. See, that John Roy 
Stuart had been fighting on the Continent for a lifetime and he 
advocated guerrilla warfare . . . long before Culloden, when they 
were in the district, that was his policy." 
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In this part of Strathspey, you find stories about both John Roy 
and the Prince. For example, Forsyth notes that John Roy would 
go up to Connage to meet his friend John Stewart. At Lynebreck 
(pronounced ‘Lynevrecht’), the tradition was that they were 
taking food to the Prince. In 1967, John McInnes and Donald 
Archie McDonald went to record James Grant, Lynebreck. He 
was out of practice at Gaelic, but he knew the family tradition of 
the sporan molach, the hairy sporan: 


Bha mo... what would you say for my great-grandmother? My 
great-grandmother, you see, she had to go with mait, it was 
supposed to be for Prince Charlie, when he was hidin’ away 
back here in the rocks . . . and she was told to say, if anyone met 
her, she was going to gie mait to a man that was cutting divots. 
They used to cut divots at that time tae thatch their hooses. And 
she always went, And she was only a lassie at the time... I 
don’t suppose there was anyone ever tackled her, not so far as I 
heard, and when he left, he left his sporan molach for a 
keepsake, and my grandfather gave it to his sister that was 
married on Grant Lagg, it was there for a while .. . and it went 
to Inverness Museum and then from that, I heard it had gone to 
Edinburgh.'” 


It seems that John Roy travelled further than Connage at this 
time. Just through the gap in the hill where Aultcharn sits — the 
same gap that lets the cold east wind sweep the Haughs of 
Cromdale — lies Burnside. Once a place of some importance, tn 
recent years most of its extensive steadings and cottages have 
been pulled down for building stone. The shell of the big house 
survives, and alongside it, but not touching it, is a derelict granite- 
faced house of some quality. 

Mrs Edwards, in Grantown, told me that this square house, 
known as ‘the nursery wing’, was her home from 1938 until 1948. 
The cellar beneath it had been used for storing wine, and it was 
here, she had heard, that Prince Charlie took refuge while on the 
run.” | 

Burnside was, of course, the home of Colguhon Grant, 'the 
intimate friend and companion of the celebrated John Roy Stuart’. 
We last heard of him at Prestonpans. Like John Roy, he had to go 
on the run, and the two may well have met up at this time. He 
survived to settle in Edinburgh as a Writer to the Signet. He died 
in 1790.'” 
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There seems to be only one story of John Roy Stuart 
successfully crossing the Spey. The following, noted by Norman 
McDonald Morrison, gives us a good idea why: 


At this time the tenant of the mill of Mullingarroch (on the bank 
of the Spey, about a mile north of the Knock), was a man named 
Gordon. He was awakened one night by John Roy who 
requested him to ferry him across the Spey in his boat, which 
Gordon prepared with alacrity to do. But first, said John Roy, do 
you row across by yourself and if there are soldiers in 
concealment on the other side, make a splashing with the oars 
and I will take warning and disappear. . . The miller accordingly 
crossed the river and, finding soldiers on the other side, made 
the pre-arranged signal, whereon John Roy quietly disappeared 
into the night.'” 


He left his dirk as a keepsake, and, at the time of the telling, the 
miller’s descendants still had it. 

He did, however, get across to Tullochgorum at some time. The 
story was published in the /nverness Courier in 1830, from the 
telling of ‘a lady fond of chronicling expiring legends’. Meig 
Mholach, Hairy Meg, was one of a pair of brownies, other world 
guardians of the family, who were associated with both Glen 
Lochy and Tullochgorum: 


In the autumn of 1746 John Roy Stuart with others was 
concealed in a vault at Tullochgorm by the sister of the laird. 
The house was visited by soldiers who were ordered to conceal 
their uniforms. The lady told the servants they were robbers and 
not soldiers and she ordered boiling water to be dashed on them. 
Some of the militia were ordered to cover their heads and not to 
be defied by women and hot water. They had nearly forced their 
way along a narrow passage when they retreated in panic saying 
that Mag Mullach stood on the stair. A Highlander who had 
been ordered to guide the soldiers explained that it was a spirit 
attending the house of Tullochgorm who for many centuries had 
protected the family. John Roy Stuart, disguised, held a sword 
and in the other hand, covered in a piece of badger skin, a long 
blazing piece of pine. The soldiers fled. John Roy Stuart was 
determined to sell his life dearly.'” 


The events at Tullochgorm help explain the uncomfortable 
position of the Grants in the Forty-five. Ludovic Grant kept trying 
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to prove his loyalty to the government, and the Jacobite leaders 
certainly didn’t trust him or his clan. As for the government,they 
looked at the quality of the Grant guides they were given and 
came to their own conclusions. 

Then there was John Roy Stuart. He may have been an outlaw 
with a price on his head, but he was a popular figure, not just 
among his own people, but also among the Grants. While there 
were certainly some informers around, there weren’t many. Here 
is the story of one who might have informed, from Captain 
McPherson’s Biallaid MSS: 


There was one Grant who undertook to apprehend him for the 
sake of the blood-money offered by Government. This Grant 
ought to have been a man of some consideration from his 
ancestors and connections; but nevertheless he was known to be 
below par in point of intellect, and, as to courage, he was 
considered mere dunghill. He paraded through Strathspey with 
a party of twenty-four men, some of whom joined him because 
they were his subtenants, some because they had nothing else to 
do, but for the most part to make game of him ... things went 
on in this manner for some time, to the amusement of some and 
the annoyance of others, until a wag took a bet of a pint of 
whisky that he would so frighten Grant as to make him cease 
tormenting John Roy for ever. He therefore proceeded to 
Grant’s house, and having asked and obtained a private 
audience, he told him with great gravity that he had information 
of great importance to communicate, that he knew where John 
Roy was to sleep that night, and that he would conduct Grant 
and the party to the spot provided they gave him a share of the 
reward. This of course was agreed to. The party assembled, and 
when the night became dark they set out armed and accoutred, 
the wag having mentioned some sequestered dwelling at a 
considerable distance. When they were drawing near the place 
the leader began to ask a great many questions. Was he sure that 
John Roy would be there? Did he know if he had anybody along 
with him? . . to which the wag replied that John Roy never had 
more than one or two along with him, and that it would be a 
terrible disgrace if six-and-twenty would be afraid to attack two 
or three men, however powerful and desperate they might be. 
Grant then turned upon another tack. He began to express 
apprehensions that the outlaw was not there; ““for”, said he, “ if 
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we go to the house and not find him, it would put him on his 
guard”. . . (The wag agreed, and said that, since he was not 
known to be with Grant, he would go and see. Waiting a while, 
he returned.) 

When he got to the party he began to caper and dance, 
exclaiming in an undertone of voice, “Great news, my lads! 
Glorious news! What lucky dogs we are! Our fortunes are 
made!” The leader now eagerly inquired as to the nature of the 
great and glorious news, and if he had seen John Roy; to which 
he replied, “Yes, I have; and, what is still better, Cluny 
Macpherson is along with him.” “Cluny Macpherson!” 
exclaimed Grant. “Yes, Cluny Macpherson!” replied the wag. 
“We shall be the richest men in Strathspey — that is, the 
survivors of us!” (Apparently there were four attendants, large 
rough men who were armed to the teeth.) 

The whole party now began to suspect the drift of their new 
associate, and eagerly demanded to be led on, saying that such 
an opportunity of making their fortune would never again arise, 
to which the wag added, “’Tis very true that at least one-half of 
us will be killed, but still so much the better for those who live.” 
Grant now began to show the most unequivocal symptoms of 
terror, and proposed that they should wait till daylight before 
they surrounded the house; but his tormentor declared that 
Cluny and Stewart were never known to remain in their quarters 
till daylight, and the whole party as with one voice opposed the 
delay. At last the unfortunate Grant fell down in a state of 
insensibility, and when he partly recovered it was found 
necessary to wash him in the nearest stream before he was 
carried home. The news of the expedition circulated like 
wildfire, and continued to be the subject of conversation and 
jocular remark throughout the district for many a long day.'” 


I heard the story of how John Roy finally left Strathspey from 
Jim Collie about twenty years ago. His family had farmed Lower 
Tullochgrue, in Rothiemurchus, for generations. Indeed, one of 
the family, Sandy Collie, had become crubach, crippled, in the 
"AS: 


See, there was this Crùbach Collie. Also, he was involved in the 
Inverness defence during the Jacobite rebellion, but the 
Jacobites came in about, burnt the castle, and he got wounded 
there . .. on their return, Sandy Grant and his company, they 
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were disbanded, by order of the government, and he took his 
musket home.'” 


The same musket, passed on to his son, and stolen by a local 
poacher in Glenmore, would lead to them having to leave 
Rothiemurchus, at least for a time. 

The extract above, and those following are taken from 
recordings I made at Lower Tullochgrue, in the years when Jim 
was still farming there. This is how he heard the story: 


The word came through that Charlie was up at Ben Alder, and 
this word came to his ears when he was in Nethy, so he decided 
now to get away and join the Prince — well, that’s to be a 
problem, you see, because the redcoats were hot in the area, and 
the Campbells too, in redcoat clothing. Anyway, he was to get a 
safe journey, there was two men of Moidart were sent down, 
and two of Cluny’s, to take him through Rothiemurchus and 
Badenoch . . . to get him safely conducted up to Ben Alder. On 
the way through, above Tullochgrue, a place up there — it’s on 
Tullochgrue ground, Pl show you on the way up — they went 
into this house, and they were taken in there, because there was 
gleaners in the fields, aye, in September, and they appeared just 
as the gleaners, there was a crafty old woman there and she 
knew fine they were so-and-so . . . so anyway she put a bit shawl 
on Roy, while he was gleaning there, he was tired, and his 
compatriots, they were gleaning away with sickles until about 
four o’clock ... and in the meantime there was government 
troops seen going into some of the buildings, so the lady went 
up to consult them, and they were looking for Roy and 
company, so she declared no such persons had passed this way. 
They were in another field, across the moor. She very craftily 
concealed them, kept them there till evening, till the redcoats 
cleared out .. . So, anyway, Roy, he was conducted from up the 
back of Loch an Eilein, Loch Gamhainn way, up the Thieves’ 
Road, right through Badenoch, through into Laggan . . . it’s a 
true story that, because it was passed down from the old 
Collies.'” 


Finally, they reached Ben Alder: 


Anyway, they arrived at the Cage, according to the story it was 
well camouflaged and supposing they had a big fire on, the 
smoke would never issue from it .. . they arrived there and 
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here’s Roy Stuart, he plays a trick. Charlie was sitting by the fire 
dejected, he had dysentery, so he goes up quietly and says in 
Gaelic, ‘the game’s up!’ and of course, Charlie near died of 
fright.'” 


According to the Lyon in Mourning, this meeting took place at 
the hut by the Uisg a’Chaoil Réidh, near the present Culra Bothy, 
on the far side of Ben Alder. John Roy had not been told he was 
going to meet the Prince, and when he did, he fell in a faint.'” But 
the one above is the Strathspey version. 

This meeting took place on the 13th September 1746. Soon 
after, word came to the Prince’s party of French ships at Arisaig. 
There were two, L'Heureux and Le Prince de Conti. In the early 
hours of September 20th, the Prince, 23 chiefs and gentlemen and 
170 Highlanders got on board and set off for France.'* Among 
them was John Roy Stuart. 

Nine days later, the Prince and his companions arrived at 
Roscoff, in Brittany. Some time after that, the king granted 
monies to the senior officers in the party. A note from November 
1746, when John Roy was in Paris, tells us more: 


Etats des officiers Ecossois debarques en Bretagne a la Suite du 
Prince Edouard a qui Sa Mte. A bien voulu accorder des 
gratifications ... Stuart Colonel. ............. 30001b'*! 


The Hanoverians still saw John Roy Stuart as a threat to their 
rule, and believed that he could still be in Scotland. Mr. Campbell 
of Stonefield noted the following intelligence in February 1747: 


Intelligence — Abstract of Intelligence from the North, hand 
Mr Campbell of Stonefield, Sheriff of Argyll. 

Inveraray, Feb. 5th 1747: 

It is believed that John Roy Stewart is in Scotland and is the 
Chief Confidant of the Party, and the person to whom all 
intelligence is transmitted from France.“ 


This report went down the line to the Earl of Albemarle, the new 
commander of forces in Scotland: 


The Earl of Albemarle to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Edinburgh Feb. oth 1747. 

I likewise am persuaded . . . that Roy Stewart is still in this 
Country.'® 
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While the British authorities kept an eye open for sightings of 
John Roy, it seems that the man himself was in France. Judging by 
a *pacquet’ of letters he sent on June 23rd 1747, he was not a 
happy man. 

Three letters went off to James Edgar, secretary to King James, 
in Rome, that day. It seems that John Roy had been granted a 
pension by the King, as of January 8th that year.'™ 

However, despite the allowance, and the money he had received 
in about November 1746, his finances were a complete mess. He 
had rejoined his regiment in the French Army and, as in Britain, 
you really needed to have a private income. John Roy did not have 
that. His explanation of his problems goes back to 1744, when he 
joined the Ecossais Royal: 


I must beg leave to represent & Explain when I entered into that 
regiment all the Companys in it as well as mine were given to 
the Captaines with a debt of betwixt 3: & four thousand livres 
and as I then immediately entered upon the campaign of 
Germany in place of diminishing I was obligd to increase it by 
buying four horses a Tent and Camp Equipment — from the 
Camp I went to Scotland & to help carry me there I took up six 
months of my pay for I got non from the Court of France . . . the 
Regiment has been entirely routed in Scotland and obliged to be 
made up anew here. The Duke of Perth layes the Court will not 
give him a farthing to doe so and consequently the whole 
expense of it must fall upon the Captaines by which means they 
will be three or four thousand livres more in debt, seven or Eight 
thousand livres in all. 


And he finishes with a plea to the king: 


... I defy any many to live on it without help . . . I now live 
upon his majesty’s allowance . . . I beg his Majesty to continue 

. . in allowing me the Pension till I break the neck of those 
debts and then I shoud Endeavour to live without being 
troublesome.” 


The tone of this letter is necessarily respectful. However, James 
Edgar had also asked him for his views on what went wrong in 
Scotland, and this was obviously a sore point. While he was 
formidably well-informed on the subject, his tone is dangerously 
close to being disrespectful: 
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. .. the like reasons have discouragd me from writeing ever 
since April till now I have your orders to send the best account 
I can of the principale causes of our miscarriages in Scotland it 
is certain his maj: can not be too particularly informd of that 
unhappy affair that in his wisdom he may order precautions to 
prevent as much as can be the like in time to com. . .'*° 


This is not the joyful, elated John Roy of 1744. He sounds bitter 
and disillusioned, and he doesn’t seem to care who knows. 

This seems to be the last surviving letter in John Roy’s hand. 
Edgar’s reply to his ‘pacquet’ was sent on August Ist. John Roy 
got his pension: 


The King remarked what you say about the pension he gives 
you, and out of the Consideration he has for you, he is pleased 
to continue it to you for the present, but as H.M. thinks you can 
be in no worse condition than the other officers of yr. Regiment, 
he hopes you may be in some little time hence able to live 
without it.'*’ 


His views on events in Scotland were less welcome. Edgar 
wrote back, saying that ‘at present we must look forward and not 
backward.’ '* 

All over Europe there were impoverished Jacobites trying to 
survive. Edgar’s last surviving letter to John Roy is dated 
September 12th 1747: 


What occasions me giving you the trouble of this is to desire 
you would be so good as to tell James Menzies, who was, he 
lays, an Ensign in yr. Regiment in Scotland, that I rec’d the 
letter he writ to me, and that I was glad to hear from him, give 
him at the same time the Inclosed . . . if you think poor Menzies 
good for anything, I should be glad you did him any service you 
can, and if you should think my writing in his favor to the Duke 
of Perth, supposing always that he is worthy of it, could do him 
any good, I shall willingly do it. This is all I have to say at 
present . . .'” 


At some time over the following winter, John Roy Stuart seems 
to have died. Or maybe he didn't. 

Back in Britain, the authorities reckoned that not only was he 
alive, but he was in Scotland, busy fomenting rebellion. 
According to a report from Dunkeld on December the 9° 1747, 
‘G.M.’ had seen him and had spoken to him: 
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That about three weeks ago he heard that John Roy Stewart was 
in Ranoch; that he G.M. went to that country to pick up what 
information he could, as he was acquainted with Roy Stewart; 
But upon M’s coming there, Roy Stewart was gone towards 
Stirling. M., thinking to meet with him about Drummond 
Castle, went that way and met him upon the road by Crieff; after 
some conversation passing, Stewart told him he was come from 
France in August last, in company with some Gentlemen, but 
named none of them except Hunter of Burnside; he said that . . 
. he was going to the North to take shipping for France, and 
expected to embark somewhere about the Long Island.’ 


According to G.M., there was a plan to launch a simultaneous 
invasion of England and Scotland. 

The first confirmation of John Roy’s death comes in a letter 
from Sarah, his widow, to Edgar, writing from Boulogne on April 
13th 1748. This was not her first letter, nor would it be the last: 


When I did myself the honour to write to you last, I assured you 
that nothing but meer necessity should make me be troublesome 
to H:M: but God help me I can with great truth declear ever 
since my Husband’s death I have been I may say in want, and 
like to be so until the Seasonal Relief H:M: was pleased to send 
me, which then paid a part of the debts I was obliged to 
Contract, and, after his death, by the long Sickness of my Self 
and poor Child and which still Continues...” 


A court deposition, from about June 1749, does not seem to 
have succeeded. It opens thus: 


That Sara Hall widow of John Stewart Esq. who died Captain of 
Grenadiers in the Albany Regiment (lately reformed) and had a 
Colonel’s Brevet, and did severale remarkable services to 
Prince Edward before, and in his Expedition to Scotland, where 
he raised a Regiment of men. 


Her case was this: 


It is said that she is appointed a pension of three Hundred Livers 
— Commencing from the 8th of January 1747 but has never 
touch’d any part of it, and if it should prove reale, it is too small 
to support her and her daughter of twelve years of age, nor have 
they any other funds to depend upon, wherefore ’tis hop’d the 
Court will Consider & sympathise with her indigent case.” 
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About a month later, she was getting desperate. Once again 
(299/163), she wrote to James Edgar: 


I need not trouble you with my miserable situation as I have 
repeated it to you in all my former letters only to asure you if H: 
M: does not doe some thing for me at this time my poverty must 
be exposd to the world, my poor Husband who greatly depended 
on H.M. Goodness and Charity, often said to me if anything was 
to happen to him he was sure the King would nevr let his poor 
wife and Child want, and in deed his last words was 
recommending us to H: M: protection .. . its true H: RL H: the 
Prince, after the death of my Husband obtaind the promise of a 
pension of three hunder livers a year for me of the Court... I 
never could gett a farthing of it, my daughter is now a twelf 
month at Paris in a Convent and at present Destitute . . . 


Bailie John Stewart, by now an old man, was also in touch with 
her: 


Inverness 4 9ber 1749 

I wrot of this dait to my son John, acquainting him of my strates 
and sent Him inclsed a letter to my cousin John Roy’s widow at 
Buloigne in France on which I desired him forward with a 
proper address'™ 


Back in France, Sarah’s letters continued. The last of them 
seems to date from 1773. And there is always the chance that, 
having cut himself off from his family in the cause of his duties, 
John Roy did live on. According to the Rev. John Grant, minister 
of Abernethy, writing for the Old Statistical Account in 1794, 
John Roy Stuart died in 1752. 

There were still Stuarts in Kincardine. John Roy’s young 
nephew, Seumas a’Chnuic, was back at the Knock. Donald Shaw, 
Achgourish, writing in the 1850s, noted that: ‘A daughter of his, 
Mrs Ross, Schoolhouse, Kincardine, still survives, and is the last 
representative of her race. This venerable lady is nearly 90 years 
of age.”'” 

There were, however, other descendants, and thanks to May 
Marshall in Grantown, I have been able to piece together their 
story. 

Shortly before 1700, Robert Stewart of Fincastle, in Perthshire, 
had arrived in Glenmore. A junior officer in Campbell of 
Glenlyon’s regiment, he apparently refused to serve in the action 
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at Glencoe, and deserted. By 1703, he had been made keeper of 
the forest by the Gordons. He married a local girl, and their son 
James became keeper in turn. This is where things become 
complicated, as Stewarts intermarry with Stuarts. 

James had a daughter Mary, and she married Seumas a’Chnuic, 
nephew of John Roy Stuart. It seems they had two daughters, 
Sophie and Charlotte. Charlotte (1768-1857) married Alexander 
Cameron. In 1829 he was tenant of the Mill croft, at Mullinloan in 
Kincardine.'® Their daughter Mary was born in 1800, and, like her 
mother, she lived to a good age. | 

Think for a moment, of the shebeen, where John Roy used to go 
to drink with the redcoats. That was at Mullinloan. Think, too, of 
‘Oran a’Bhranndaidh’, John Roy’s song of a misspent youth. In 
that, he calls himself ‘Ceannaich Muilean an Loin’. Judging by 
Gillies Lobban’s account of Mary’s establishment there, this by- 
name was passed down the generations: 


Muillin Lon nearby, meaning Mill of the Moss. The house | 
“Glencairn” before renovation was the miller’s. In my very 
young days it was the domicile of Mary Ceannaich (the 
merchant). She was a Cameron and, as well as selling sundry 
groceries, kept under the counter a supply of something potent 
and strong. A workmate of mine at Bankfoot once told me he 
was sent to take a lot of sheep from Balnespic (near Kincraig) 
to Cromdale. He described to me the place he had to break his 
journey to give the sheep a rest, and which I had no difficulty in 
recognising as Mullin Lon. He told me the first thing he was 
offered was a large glass of whisky with the warning “’n ghop 
or i!” (keep your mouth shut about it). Her son from 
Nethybridge told me that his grandfather made whisky at the 
mill and that the Gaugers were directed to it from Spey Bridge 
at Grantown.'”° 


There may possibly be another family connection to John Roy 
in Kincardine. According to local tradition, the wee boy who 
saved John Roy from the redcoats in 1746 was called Peter Bell. 
An old Strathspey man told Norman McDonald Morrison that 
Peter was a natural son of John Roy’s by a Spanish woman.'” The 
Bells are usually associated with places such as Corarnstilbeg in 
Glen Feshie. 

In 1829, according to the Gordon Rent Roll, the tenant of 
Knocks — that is, Upper and Lower Knock — was Alexander 
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Bell, or Sandy Bell, as he is remembered by Alec Morlay, who 
still has the family croft of Delbog, in Tulloch. The history of 
Kincardine under the Gordons was not happy. Glenmore had been 
exploited for its timber, and the sheep run and the deer forest were 
yet to come. Each time, the tenants grew fewer in number. 
Brought up by his granny, who was born in about 1860, Alec 
Morlay heard the bitter history of the 1839-42 removals: 


They wanted to make a deerforest out of Inchrory and he [Shaw] 
wouldn’t shift, so the Duke of Richmond and Gordon owned all 
that, and he owned Glenmore and Achgourish and Pityoulish, so 
he said, “If it’s land you want, PI give you plenty land”, so he 
gave him Achgourish, and unfortunately there were lots of 
squatters who had places on Achgourish, houses, and probably 
a bit of land they’d taken in themselves . . . and Shaw would 
have had sheep and that, and it was very good grazing for the 
sheep, so he more or less kicked them out, he just tore the 
houses down . . . one of the ploughmen it was, he told him to 
climb up and throw down the turfs; he said, “Oh no, we'd better 
wait till they've finished their breakfast”. “No,” he says, “we 
can’t wait on that,” so he climbed up himself and he started 
throwing the clods down on their breakfast table! . . . She used 
to spit it out — the Duke of Richmond and Gordon just wasn’t 
one of her favourite people! Nor was Shaw.'” 


It wasn’t just the squatters who were cleared but the majority of 
the tenants. Some managed to stay on, a few went to the Grants, 
others ended up in Delvorar, in Glen A’an, or in Glen Banchor. 
The Bells at least had some protection from their landlord: ‘It was 
Knock her father had, down beside the Spey and he was actually 
farmer there . . . his father had a life lease of the place, and when 
his father died, he had to get out and it was stuck in with 
Achgourish.”*” And so the Knock ceased to be occupied. The 
Street of Kincardine — still known to some as the Sraid — was laid 
out at this time, but only a few of those who took up the plots there 
actually built houses. 

There are, of course, two sides to these stories. This is how the 
Inverness Courier portrayed the same events in 1846: 


By the liberal encouragement of the noble landlord, a series of 
improvements — by draining, trenching, etc. — have been 
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effected, which add much to the natural beauty of the district. 
Kincairn, until of late years, was divided and sub-divided into 
upwards of thirty small farms and crofts, which are now united 
into two farms, each yielding an annual rent of about £200. 


Just for comparison, Alexander Cameron was paying an annual 
rent of eight pounds for the Mill croft in 1829. 

For forty years after Culloden, James McIntyre did his part in 
celebrating John Roy’s memory. Known as Fear Ban Bheaglan, 
after his holding in Glenmore, he had saved John Roy’s Colours 
at Culloden and brought them back to Kincardine. Once a year, on 
the anniversary of the Glenfinnan gathering, he used to take the 
green flag of Kincardine to the top of Cairngorm and unfurl it 
proudly. On his deathbed, he passed it on to John Stewart of 
Pityoulish, and it eventually went to the Duke of Gordon.” 

There is one last stray song credited to John Roy. A port-a-beul 
in reel time, only the first two verses seem to be his: 


1 Horo mar ghuileadh tad, 
Ho ro mar ghuileadh iad, 
Granndaich bhoga nan cuaran 
’S olc a bhualadh buillean iad. 


2 Horo mar ghuileadh iad, 
Ho ro mar ghuileadh iad, 
Chan eil Granndach an Strath Spé 
Nach toirinn fhéin mo ghunna dheth.”” 


John Roy’s place in the history of the Gaels was secure, and he 
and the Stuart Barons were held in great respect. Gilleasbuig 
Grant in Glen Moriston composed ‘Oran Leanabh’ and in it he 
tells us the ancestry of the girl. Her father is a Ferguson, and her 
mother is a Stuart of John Roy’s line: 


1 Dhe na Feargusaich tha’n ribhinn 
’S dhe na Righran bh aig Airdmheirgidh. 


9 Dhen’a Stiubhartaich do mhàthair, 
’S bhuineadh an Gàidheal Iain Ruadh dhi. 


10 Coirneal Stiùbhart Chinnchàirdean, 
Cha robh àicheadh sa’n taobh-tuath-sa.““” 
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In the first half of the nineteenth century, Donald Gordon from 
Rothiemoon, in Abernethy, set about compiling the works of the 
Bards of Strathspey. A shopkeeper, and lately post runner between 
Grantown and Forres, he was a popular bard in his own right, and 
a good fiddler. Dr. Norman MacLeod, ‘Caraid nan Gaidheal’ 
helped him find a publisher: 


At last the work was finished, and sent to Glasgow, but 
unfortunately the firm entrusted with it failed, and, in the 
confusion, the MSS were lost. This was a heavy blow and a sore 
discouragement . . . he was never the same man again. He died 
in 1852, as he had lived, a humble Christian. 


Some collectors of John Roy’s work were, unfortunately, 
selective in what they recorded. John Mackenzie, who compiled 
‘Sar Obair nam Bard Gaélach’ in 1841, usually liked a good story, 
but not always: ‘We therefore suppress a gossiping story in which 
our warrior poet figures with the lady of the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow.” 

However, John Roy was well served by Dr. Forsyth, minister of 
Abernethy from 1863 until 1907, and also by a fellow minister, 
Thomas Sinton, who put together The Poetry of Badenoch (1906). 
He found one particular woman to be a good source of John Roy’s 
songs: 


For many tales of the Forty-five I have been indebted to an old 
resident in Little Nuide, called Bean an Déibhiosdanaich . .. My 
old friend spoke of Colonel John Roy Stewart as “Brathair 
seanair an duine bh’agam” ie, the brother of my husband’s 
grandfather.” 


Hugh Barron tried to find mention of her, but there was no one 
who fitted at Nuide. In the 7881 Census, there were, however, two 
sisters at Ballintian in Glen Feshie. Both listed as widows of 
farmers, they were Margaret Morrison (69) and Janet Davidson 
(78). The latter could well be her. 

In Sinton’s time, John Roy Stuart’s fame still held among the 
Gaels, but since then, his memory has faded, even in Strathspey. 
Only those who listened carefully when they were young seem to 
know of him now. In 1998, a memorial cairn was erected by the 
1745 Association on the back road, near the Knock. He has also 
been remembered in verse by William Neill, and I now finish with 
his 1985 poem: 
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My face to the driving rain and my heart colder 

nor in the fear of death, or exile from a mortal land; 
fairer than this bleak moor the fields of France 

where a smooth courtly language flows upon the tongue 
in pleasant chateaux of the Loire. 


Why should the heart yearn 

for the drizzling crags of home and the poor hovels 
that scatter the heather in the damp mists of the west: 
a country of drovers, vendetta, and harsh words, 

of an old and dying poetry of forgotten heroes, 

and what in these brown glens or in all Scotland 
could buy the elegance of one Parisian street? 


Now that the walls of Dunedin of the Kings 

no longer are defence, the only battlement 

the hedge of my clenched teeth around a tongue 
that carries the rough Gaelic of Strathspey. 


This is the poor excuse, the last defence 
that turns my face to the rain and breaks my heart. 
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ORAN A’BHRANNDAIDH 

Text used is from Mckechnie (1947), sung to the tune ‘Maggie Lauder’. 

It can also be found in: 

Turner’s Collection of Gaelic Poetry (1813), p309. 

Sinton, Poetry of Badenoch (1906), p151. 

Meinne, G., Comh-chruinneachadh de dh'Orain Thaghte Ghaidhealach 
(1870), p286. 

Shaw, Donald, Highland Legends by ‘Glenmore’ (1859), p167. 

Rose MS, MS 14898, NLS. f66 (v 1-2 only). 
Translation adapted by N. Macgregor. 


ORAN DO MHACAILPEIN AN DUIN 
Text used is from Mckechnie (1947); no word of the tune? 

It can also be found in: 

Forsyth, Rev. W., Jn the Shadow of Cairngorm (1900), p401. 
Sinton, Poetry of Badenoch, p96. 
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Sinton, “Snatches of Song Collected in Badenoch’, TGSI 22, p252 
Translation by N. Macgregor. 


3 CUMHA DO BHAINTIGHEARNA MHIC AN TOISICH 

Text used is from Mckechnie, and the tune is in Macdonald (1784), p16, 
no.106. 

It can also be found in: 

Mackenzie, Sar Obair nam Bard Gaelach, p269. 

Sinton, Poetry of Badenoch, p231. 

Forsyth, /bid, p400. 

Stewart, A.& D., Co-chruinneacha’ Taghte de Shaothair nam Bard 
Gaelach (1804), p94. 

McLagan MSS, Glasgow University Library. 
Translation by N. Macgregor. 


4 — MAIRI GRANT 
Text used is from McLagan MSS, MS91, spelling per MS. Is the tune lost? 
It can also be found in: 
McLagan MSS, MS20. 
Kennedy, Rev. John, in TGSI 24, p175; this is MS91 minus v6. 
Translation by N. Macgregor. First publication in translation? 


5 ORAN DO LEANNAN 
Text used is from Urquhart MS, McKinnon 10C, f147, spelling per MS. 
Tune? 
It can also be found in: 
Shaw, Highland Legends, p169. 
Rose MS, Ibid, £67r. 
Translation by N. Macgregor. This text previously unpublished. 


6 LITIR IAIN RUAIDH 
Text used is from Rose MS, f67v. 
H can also be found in: 
Black, R., An Lasair (2001), p150. 
Translation by N. Macgregor. 


7/12 JOHN ROY’S PSALM 
Text of 7 is from Mckechnie, per McLagan MSS. 
Text of 12 is from Mckechnie. Any tune that fits the 231d Psalm should do. 
12 is also in: 
Turner, /bid, p153. 
Mackenzie, Sar Obair, p268. 
Shaw, Ibid, p166. 
Rose MS, f64r. 


8 ORAN EADAR E FHEIN AGUS LEANABH NIGHEAN 
Text is from Urquhart MS, Mckinnon 10C, f101. Tune? 
A shorter and variant version is in Robertson, ‘Gaelic Poems Collected in 
Braemar . . .’, TGSI 33, p13. This version is credited to a Glengaim bard. 
Translation By N. Macgregor. Only one verse of this text previously 
published. 
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ORAN EILE AIR LATHA CHUILODAIR 

Text is from Mckechnie, with an extra line from Ronald Black, and v28 
from the Urquhart MS. The tune is given in A Collection of Scottish 
Gaelic Songs, by Morag Mcleod (SSS, 1972) 

This is the most widespread of John Roy’s songs: 

Forsyth (bid), p395. 

Sinton (1906), p196. 

Turner, /bid, p304. 

Watson, W.J., Bardachd Ghàidhlig, p91. 

Mackenzie, Ibid, p266. 

Mclean Sinclair, Rev. A., Gaelic Bards 1715-65 (PEI, 1892). p180. 
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Urquhart MS, 10B, f142a. 
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Rose MS, f65. 

Black, /bid, p164. 
Translation adapted by N. Macgregor. 


LATHA CHUILODAIR NAN SIOL 

Text is from Urquhart MS, the first part from McKinnon 10B, f103, and the 
second from McKinnon 10C, f145. Spelling is as per MSS. Tune? 

A shortened version is in the Rose MS, f65v. 
Translation by N. Macgregor. Previously unpublished, so far as I know. 


LATHA CHUILODAIR 
Text is from Mckechnie. Tune is ‘Murt Glinne Comhann’. 
Also in: 
Mackenzie, /bid, p265. 
Turner, /bid, p147. 
Watson, bid, p87. 
Sinton (1906), p200. 
Forsyth, /bid, p392. 
Campbell, J.L., p168. 
Meinne, Gilleasbuig (1870), p84. 
Rose MS, f64v. 
Translation adapted by N. Macgregor. 


URNUIGH IAIN RUAIDH 
Text per Mckechnie. 
Also in: 
Turner, fóid, pi51. 
Rose MS, f66v. Condensed to 18 lines. 
Mackenzie, /bid, p268. 
Forsyth, bid, p399. 
Campbell, J.L., p186. 
Black, /bid, p180. 
Translation by N. Macgregor. 


JOHN ROY STUART’S STRATHSPEY 
Text is from the Rose MS f67r. No mention of the tune there. 
Also in Black, /bid, p449. 

Translation by N. Macgregor. 
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Most of the songs, along with variant readings and biographical information, 
also occur in my dissertation of 1983, done while I was studying in the Celtic 
Department at Edinburgh University (M.A. Celtic Studies, 1983). This paper is a 
vastly updated version of that. 
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DONALD RUADH MACLEOD 
THE OLD TROJAN OF BERNERAY 
1692-1781 


ALICK MORRISON M.A. 
12th March, 1999 


In the island of Berneray, Donald MacLeod was always known as 
Donald Ruadh. His exploits and particularly his numerous 
progeny gave him the title of the Old Trojan. He was the 5th son 
of Iain MacLeod of Contullich 2nd of Berneray, who served as 
Tutor of the Macleod Estates for 20 years, by his wife Isabel, 
daughter of MacKenzie of Scatwell. According to Berneray 
tradition, Donald was a man of medium height, strong, handsome 
and well proportioned. His hair was auburn and hence he was 
called Donald Ruadh. Extant papers surviving in the Castle of 
Dunvegan prove that he received a good education. 

His written papers there are rather easy to identify for the ink is 
always of a fading brown colour, which left the Rev. Dr. Donald 
MacKinnon on one occasion to exclaim that in his opinion the Old 
Trojan made a habit of producing his own ink from Berneray soot. 
From an early age, he received excellent experience in estate 
management, assisting his two brothers, Roderick and Alexander, 
to understudy their father, the Tutor of MacLeod, during the 
"pupillarity" of Norman the Red Man, so called by virtue of his 
portrait in red apparel, or 22nd Chief. During this period, it was 
readily agreed in the Highlands that the MacLeod Estate had 
reached its zenith. In 1711 Donald Ruadh married Anne, daughter 
of Roderick Og the 19th Chief of MacLeod. The marriage 
ceremony was conducted in the island of Berneray by the Minister 
of Harris, the Rev. Aulay MacAulay. The young couple settled in 
Unish in Skye where the shell of their old home is still a notable 
landmark. Their initials D.M.L. and A.M.L. are still visible on the 
lintel above the doorway. After 18 years' residence in Unish, 
Donald Ruadh came to reside in the island of Berneray. Until 
1730, the island of Berneray had been held in tack by his uncle 
William MacLeod. At that time Norman the 22nd Chief of the 
Macleods was anxious to increase the rent of the island. William 
Macleod, who at the time held several farms in Harris in feu, was 
in a sufficiently strong position to resist such an imposition. He 
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relinquished his tack of Berneray and withdrew to Luskintyre in 
1730. The marriage of Donald Ruadh and his wife, Anne, was a 
happy one and they were blest with a numerous progeny 
including:— 


l. Norman, who succeeded his father in the tack of Unish in 
Skye. He relinquished it when his father died in 1781 when he 
took over the tack of the island of Berneray for more than 20 
years. He died in 1803. 

2. Alexander, who became captain of the "Marlborough" and the 
"Mansfield", East Indiamen which played an important part in 
transporting troops to Madras to assist Robert Clive to lay the 
foundation of the "Jewel of the Crown" or British India. 
Captain Alexander was sufficiently wealthy to buy Harris 
from Norman 22nd Chief of the MacLeods in 1779. 


3. Roderick. 

4. William. 

5. John. 

6. Angus, a weaver, who married Helen MacKenzie. His great 


great granddaughter Isabella born in 1850, married in 1875 
James Barron, newspaper proprietor. They had two sons and 
a daughter, the younger son being Evan MacLeod Barron the 
distinguished author of "The Scottish Wars of Independence". 
The book, based on contemporary sources, left no doubt that 
the War of Independence "was the achievement of Celtic 
Scotland and Teutonic Scotland — Lothian — had neither lot 
nor part in the Scots' long struggle for freedom". He was a 
worthy successor of the patriotic Stewart of Garth who 
detected that Whig supporters were engaged in an unworthy 
endeavour of trying to prove that the Highlanders had nothing 
to do with the Scottish Wars of Independence. Evan's niece 
was Evelyn Barron, a worthy lady very proud of her descent 
from Donald Ruadh. She was the proprietrix of the "Inverness 
Courier". 

7. Janet, who married Rev. John MacPherson D.D., an eminent 
Gaelic and classical scholar. Her son John became Sir John 
MacPherson, successor to Warren Hastings as Governor 
General of India. 

8. Isabella, who married Roderick MacLeod of Ose in Skye. 

9. Sibella, who married Lachlan MacLean of Trean 

10. Margaret, who married Alexander MacLeod of Ferinlea. 
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11. Flora, who married John Campbell of Ensay in Harris. 

12. Another daughter married Allan MacDonald of Knock in 
Skye 

13-20. The other eight members of this first family of Donald 
Ruadh have not been traced. 


Some, of course, may have died young. 


From 1726 to 1734 a most unfortunate dispute occurred 
between the MacLeod Chief Norman 22nd and his relation in the 
island of Berneray. As soon as he took over the MacLeod Estate, 
he dismissed Iain MacLeod, the Tutor and actually went further 
by starting judicial proceedings against him, alleging dishonesty. 
He also raised an action against Iain's brother Alexander MacLeod 
the Advocate, son of Sir Norman of Berneray, on the same 
ground. As every person in the North well knew, the Clan 
MacLeod, during the administration of the Berneray family, was 
"the most considerable" in the Highlands and Islands The great 
advance of the Clan had in fact started in the time of Jain Breac 
and this success had been achieved due to the wise administration 
of Alexander MacLeod. So conscious was Iain Breac of the work 
of Alexander that he gave him a pension. The successful policy of 
the Tutor and Doer of MacLeod sufficiently proved that the 
allegation against the Berneray family had little justification. 
When, however, the administration was taken over by the young 
Chief, the fortunes of the Clan MacLeod steadily declined until 
finally huge portions of the Estate had to be sold to clear accruing 
debt. 

During this latter period, Donald Ruadh MacLeod was twice 
Factor of Harris. It was a task for which he was eminently suited 
for he had served an excellent apprenticeship under the Tutor. His 
first period as Factor ended when Prince Charles Edward landed 
in Scotland. The Berneray family followed the Royalist tradition 
of Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray. In this they were at variance 
not only with their Chief but also with some important members 
of the Clan. The Chief had not forgotten that King Charles II at the 
restoration had not rewarded Roderick the Witty (Rory Mir) for 
his endeavours during the Cromwellian War. The charge of 
ingratitude could not be levelled against the Monarch so far as the 
Berneray family was concerned. Not only did King Charles II 
bestow the honour of knighthood on Sir Norman, the King also 
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made two unsuccessful bids to provide him with more tangible 
rewards in Assynt and Coll. Furthermore, Roderick of Talisker 
was also granted a knighthood, but this failed to satisfy the 
bypassed Chiefs of MacLeod. 

During his first period of factorship Donald Ruadh collected the 
rents in Harris in money and kind in Rodel from the various 
tacksmen on the estate. Produce was stored in the girnels of the 
Keeping House and the cattle rounded up and conveyed in his two 
birlinns to Dunvegan. There they swelled the mightier drove 
across Skye, in the charge of MacLeod of Ullinish and Roderick 
MacLeod from Glenelg, crossing the dangerous currents of Caol 
Reithe and thence across the glens of the Scottish Highlands to the 
markets of Falkirk and Crieff. As soon as the animals were sold, 
the drovers on horseback, their bags laden with specie, made their 
way to the office in Edinburgh of Roderick MacLeod, the Writer 
to the Signet. 

Apart from collecting the rent and making out an account of the 
"Rentall" of Harris for his Chief in Dunvegan, Donald Ruadh had 
to pay the functionaries on the estate and provide details of these 
payments in the Annual Discharge on the Estate. These discharges 
are not without great interest. The Isle of Harris was Presbyterian 
in religion and the minister was the same Rev. Aulay MacAulay 
who had officiated at the wedding of Donald Ruadh to his first 
wife Anne. The minister belonged to Braenish in the island of 
Lewis and was the forefather of a highly intellectual family which, 
as well as Lord MacAulay, also came to include Professor George 
MacAulay Trevelyan and the writer Rose MacAulay. 

Donald Campbell of Scalpay, forester of Harris, is deservedly 
known for helping to rescue Prince Charles Edward when the 
fowler's net was fast closing in the Western Isles. It must not be 
thought that Donald was a Jacobite. He acted not so much from 
the promptings of loyalty as from humanity. Another important 
Campbell family held the tack of Strond. The tacksman of Ensay 
was married to Flora, Donald Ruadh's daughter, and he was also a 
Campbell. There was also another Campbell tacksman of 
Taransay. This family was descended from Kenneth Campbell of 
Aoidh in the island of Taransay. He was a younger brother of 
Donald Campbell of Scalpay and was originally a schoolmaster. 
His daughter Anne married Donald MacLeod of Suardal or 
Swordale, schoolmaster and smith at Dunvegan. From this 
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marriage sprang a remarkable family — the MacLeods of Fuinary, 
which included not only Dr. Norman MacLeod, Caraid nan 
Gaidheal, but also Dr. Donald MacLeod who restored the Abbey 
of Iona and Dr. George MacLeod, the founder of the Iona 
Community. 

Donald Ruadh was the Factor of Harris when the fiery petrel of 
Edinburgh society — Lady Grange — was spirited away from the 
capital to the lonely island of St. Kilda. Her plight excited more 
pity among later writers than ever was shown to her by her friends 
and indeed her own family. 

She was a murderous woman and a Whig spy with a vile tongue. 
She described the island of St. Kilda, where she received much 
kindness, as "a vil'd neasty stinking puir isle". She stated further: 
"I was in great misery in the Husker (ie Heisker) but I'm ten times 
worse and worse here". By ingeniously secreting a letter 
complaining of her treatment and condition in a bag of wool, she 
informed her agent, Hope of Rankeillor, that she was in St. Kilda 
and begged him to help her to be released. Strange as it may seem, 
Rankeillor, who was a Jacobite but also a man of humanity, 
hearkened to her complaints. He immediately got in touch with 
the Chief of the MacLeods, and the latter sent Donald Ruadh to 
make full enquiries. In February 1741 back came Donald's report 
that Lady Grange lived in a two roomed house, had a servant, and 
so far as her creature comforts were concerned she was well 
treated and she was well "ankered" in spirits. 

It was not Lady Grange but his lease of the farm of Caolas 
(Kylis) which caused Donald Ruadh the greatest headache. When 
Donald took over the lease of Berneray in 1730, he also acquired 
the lease of Kylis in North Uist, enjoyed by the tacksmen of 
Berneray since 1698. There had been complaints by the tenants of 
the neighbouring farms of Uist that Kylis was over stocked by 
Berneray and that Subtenants in Borve, Berneray, were taking 
advantage of their tacksman and surreptitiously adding some of 
their stock to Kylis, a boon to which they were not entitled. Hence 
the Uist factor of MacDonald of Sleat had to take action and kill 
or sell some of that additional stock. In the time of Donald Ruadh 
a further bone of contention was added to this. Ever since the 
1720's, it appeared as if the shores of the Hebrides were "lined 
with silver". The raw material — seaweed — was there in plenty, the 
foundation of the new industry of Kelp, affording employment 
and wages to the kelpers and wealth to the proprietors. Ewen 
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MacDonald of Vallay, the Uist factor, used his influence to 
persuade MacDonald of Sleat to terminate Donald Ruadh's lease 
of the farm of Kylis in 1733 and to grant it to the lesser tenants of 
the farm. This encouraged the latter to raise a clamour or "clatter" 
that the farm of Kylis, which they had received that year, extended 
into the Sound of Harris to include several islets and rocks 
liberally fringed with seaweed. If their protestations were 
successful, the tenants in Kylis were certain that they would make 
a fortune. At any rate in 1735 all these claims were investigated at 
Goulabie in North Uist without any definite conclusion. Donald 
Ruadh then decide that he would take the evidence of the older 
people, such as John McQuien aged 60, Maurice son of Gilbride 
the old smith of Shiabay aged 50, Malcolm Bain mac Doil vic lain 
vic Tormod aged 50, Neil McCaskile in Southton aged 60, Donald 
MacLauchlan residenter in Harris aged 60 and William MacRory 
aged 68. All this evidence was taken in the presence of William 
MacLeod by this time in Luskentyre, of Rev. Aulay MacAulay, 
and of Donald Ruadh himself. The people gave sworn testimony 
that the island of Grianam belonged to Shiabay. Maurice Morrison 
in particular deponed that in his time, while tenant in Borve, the 
island of Grianam was in possession of Berneray and that he, 
having one halfpenny (share) of Borve, when the tenants were 
casting lots about their small islands, sent 2 horses to Grianam 
without any interruption. He likewise declares that he never hear 
it any ways contraverted till the Baillie of North Uist, Ranald 
MacDonald, carried off the whale got upon a rock twixt Seolaid 
an Runaich and Shankser. He likewise declares that since he could 
mind anything, being from his infancy betwixt Berneray and Uist, 
he heard the said island properly belonged to Shiabay and that the 
march twixt Berneray and Uist was Kilis Grianan Rangas and 
Kilis (Caolas) Mor and this is the truth as he shall answer to God. 
Maurice Morrison had by this time transferred Ardmaree to his 
son Finlay. He himself moved to Taravaig in the North East of 
Berneray to the tack of Gearraidh a’ Ghobha. His name is still 
commemorated there in the local place name Sgunnan 
Ghillemoire. 

The following year MacLeod of MacLeod and MacDonald of 
Sleat, accompanied by Donald Ruadh and William MacLeod of 
Waterstein, Chamberlain on the MacLeod Estates, visited the 
march between Harris and North Uist. William MacDonald of the 
Aird, the Tutor of Sleat, when he saw the small size of the 
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disputed Grianam, jocularly asked Donald Ruadh to get his sword 
ready, for he was ready to fight him for it. William the Tutor of 
Aird was not only a player of the bagpipes but composed the fine 
Piobaireachd to the Chief, Sir James Mor MacDonald of Sleat. He 
was also an excellent swordsman and on a previous occasion had 
bested Donald Ruadh. On this occasion, however, MacDonald of 
Sleat exclaimed that the island of Grianam was not worth all the 
fuss. The party landed at Hermatray where they stayed the night. 
They then proceeded to North Uist where they spent a few days, 
as they did also in the island of Berneray. They crossed over to the 
island of Ensay where they were entertained by John Campbell. 
They then traversed Harris to stay at Big Borve with Rev. Kenneth 
MacAulay the Presbyterian minister. Finally they reached 
Luskentyre. Throughout their journey they were most hospitably 
entertained and drank plenty of “hearty glasses". Here they 
questioned William MacLeod, who had occupied Berneray 
previously from 1706 to 1730, on the vexed problem of the march 
between Harris and North Uist and especially on the problem of 
the possession of the little island of Grianam. He had no hesitation 
in maintaining that Grianam belonged to Berneray and with that 
verdict Donald Ruadh was well content. 

Donald Ruadh was very proud of his expertise with the sword 
and he was always ready to accept a challenge. He was not always 
successful. In a contest at Dunskellor in North Uist, he had been 
worsted by William MacDonald, Tutor of Sleat. This was, of 
course, no disgrace for the Tutor was one of the warriors who gave 
the British Army a resounding defeat at Killiecrankie in 1689 
when the latter according to their commander "ran like rabbits”. 
Donald Ruadh however reversed the previous defeat when he 
triumphed over the Tutor in a contest at Leac Bhan opposite the 
island of Berneray. 

According to the feudal lease of the island of Berneray Donald 
Ruadh had to provide twenty trained warriors for his Chief when 
the needs of the Clan demanded it. These warriors exercised at the 
Earran at Baile and became experts at various weapons stored in 
the Armoury which still exists of the island. The twenty men from 
Berneray were Angus MacLeod, Norman MacLeod, Roderick 
MacLeod, Donald MacLeod, Finlay Morrison, John Morrison, 
Archibald Morrison, John MacDermid, Donald MacDermid, 
Norman Paterson, Angus Ferguson, Kenneth MacAskill, John 
Campbell, John MacKinnon, Taskill MacAskill, Malcolm 
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MacAskill, Neil MacLeod, John McQuien, Donald MacDonald 
and Angus MacLeod. When urged by his Chief in 1745 to present 
his twenty men, they were duly sent, albeit there was some 
dubiety as to which side the Chief of MacLeod would support. 
There is no doubt the Berneray party were of the opinion that they 
were to support Prince Charles Stuart. The Chief of the 
MacLeods, however, had listened to the advice of Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, Lord President of the Court of Session, and threw his 
support on the side of the Hanoverians. Donald Ruadh for his own 
part was a man of courage and a man of independent mind. He 
wrote to his Chief,’ Norman 22nd the Red Man, as follows: "I 
place at your disposal the twenty men of your tribe who are under 
my immediate command and in any other quarrel I would not fail 
to be at their head but in the present juncture I must go where a 
more imperious duty calls me". With that explanation he set out to 
join the Jacobite Army. His men were astounded and felt that he 
had betrayed them. They were now enlisted and found themselves 
under the command of Donald Ruadh's eldest son, Norman 
MacLeod of Unish regarded by the Chief of the MacLeods' as "a 
clever fellow". Norman of Unish had already earned an 
unenviable reputation for kidnapping people in Bracadale, 
Lochportain and Finsbay on behalf of the Hanoverian Chiefs of 
MacDonald and MacLeod, apparently for sale in America. As a 
result of a storm, the "William" conveying the kidnapped people 
to America was forced to hove to at Donaghadee in Ireland and 
hence the prisoners in the ship managed to escape, and when the 
enormity was noised about in Ireland, Norman MacLeod "the 
clever man" was compelled to keep in hiding. After the invasion 
of Prince Charles in 1745, he returned to Scotland, was pardoned 
by Duncan Forbes and warmly welcomed by his Chief as leader 
of his Independent Companies to fight for the House of Hanover, 

There can be no doubt where the sympathies of the MacLeod 
clansmen were. They were skilled warriors but in the campaign 
against the Jacobites they fought indifferently and were repulsed 
at Inverurie and finally after a long tedious march across the north 
of Scotland found asylum in the Isle of Skye. After Culloden came 
the great humiliation; the Independent Companies were employed 
in the wretched business of wreaking vengeance on those who had 
supported the Prince. There can be little doubt they were 
eventually glad to return home to forget the whole wretched 
business. 
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Meanwhile Donald Ruadh had managed to join the Jacobite 
Army at Gask. He was proud to take part in the battle of Falkirk 
where the Jacobites had the pleasure of defeating the braggart 
General Hawley. In this battle Donald Ruadh recorded how he had 
triumphed over a Dragoon "hand to hand". The Jacobite Army 
retreated and were finally defeated at Culloden. In the battle 
Donald Ruadh came under a heavy barrage of fire. 

He survived and despite advancing years contrived to escape the 
scene of carnage. During the flight Donald Ruadh was approached 
by a Dragoon and endeavouring to protect himself slipped. The 
mounted Dragoon raised his sword to dispatch him but 
miraculously a passing horseman stayed the raised hand, allowing 
Donald Ruadh to recover his footing and despatch his assailant. 
His saviour, without disclosing his identity, spurred on his own 
horse whilst saying in Gaelic: "Make haste. You owe me a day's 
work at the harvest". Donald joined Prince Charles's company at 
Gortuleg on the estate of Lord Lovat, where he met his own 
nephew, Alexander of Muiravonside, the Prince's Aide de Camp, 
and also Edward Burke of North Uist. There was a hurried 
discussion, when Lord Lovat advised the Prince to emulate his 
forefather, Robert the Bruce, and to continue the war. Thereafter 
the Prince and his friends made for Glengarry where they halted 
and then left hurriedly, for the Redcoats were near. The Castle was 
set on fire and left derelict. Donald Ruadh had now departed from 
the Prince and it must have been shortly after this that he luckily 
fell in with his great swordsman Angus MacLeod, Aonghus Beag 
mac Dhomhnaill mhic Aonghais, a scion of the Old MacLeods of 
Berneray, who had been a sergeant in the Independent Companies. 
Angus had been sent to search for Donald Ruadh by Norman of 
Unish, his Company Commander. Great was the joy of Donald 
Ruadh when he met Angus Beag MacLeod. Hungry and footsore, 
the two companions at length arrived at an old couple's isolated 
cottage, already the rendezvous of six robbers. They were 
grudgingly allowed to share a night's lodging. Donald Ruadh was 
very depressed at the calamities of the day and, desperately tired, 
retired to an upper room. Angus Beag was ordered to assist in the 
slaughter of a cow "to get some supper". While the pot was boiling 
Donald Ruadh asked Angus to get two pints of whisky to repay 
the hospitality they had received. He was told that the distillery 
was unfortunately some two miles away. When Angus requested 
one of the robbers to guide him, the robbers poured out a torrent 
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of abuse. This was too much for Angus and he there and then gave 
one of them "a proper box in the ear by which he fell down". 
Noting the dark and ugly looks of the other robbers, Angus 
grabbed his famous sword, which he affectionately called the 
"lamb", and drove the robbers pell mell into an outer byre. Bolting 
the door, he stood there for the rest of the night. Next morning 
Donald and Angus got ready to depart but not before Donald paid 
the old couple some recompense for their night's lodging. They 
now made for Loch Arkaig where Donald Ruadh met Secretary 
John Murray who handed him the sum of £50 for himself and £40 
for MacLeod of Raasay. At last the Old Trojan reached Harris and 
hid himself in the wild cave at Ulladale for two months. 
Thereafter, according to Berneray tradition, he moved to Southton 
in South Harris, of which he possessed the tack. Here he again hid 
in a commodious cave with an exceedingly narrow entrance. It 
was situated well up the side of a precipitous cliff overhanging the 
Atlantic. This was Leabaidh an Oisteir or the Ostler's Rest. From 
the narrow entrance the cave widened gradually to form a room 
with a good bed. The entrance to the cave was difficult so that 
anyone dexterous with the use of a sword could hold up a sizeable 
company of men with a good prospect of dropping most of them 
into the Atlantic. Here the Old Trojan, a resolute swordsman, felt 
perfectly secure from the Redcoats, an t-Arm Dearg. Of course, 
the good people of Southton kept him well supplied with food and 
he was served by a young lad John Martin. The Inverness Courier, 
dated 25th March, 1846, reported the death of John Martin at the 
reputed age of 112 years, "as a boy he attended MacLeod Bernera 
when in hiding after the battle of Culloden". Donald Ruadh had a 
companion in Leabaidh an Oisteir; this was a MacLean from 
Mull, also hiding from the hated Redcoats. 

Meanwhile, a close search was being made in the Hebrides for 
Prince Charles Stuart. On the 19th June, General Campbell landed 
troops and some sailors in St. Kilda. "The people ran away to hide 
in the rocks and on being approached said that they had never 
heard of the Prince but had heard that MacLeod had lately been at 
war with a great woman and had won and that was all they knew". 
On the 21st, the General reached the island of Pabbay but found 
nothing. Then he sailed to Berneray where he landed 100 men. 
Unhappily, he had been preceded there by Captain Black John 
Ferguson, "a thoroughgoing ruffian". He "plundered Mrs 
MacLeod? of some articles about the house and ordered his men to 
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slaughter no less than 18 of her best and fattest cows". He had 
already trained his guns on Berneray House as he approached the 
island but thinking better of it, he took no action until he landed. 
He consulted with his officers about the feasibility of setting fire 
to Berneray House but finding Mrs MacLeod had actually set the 
table for guests, refrained from the action until he had fully 
enjoyed his meal. His bullying tactics nearly "drove Leddy 
MacLeod to distraction". Fortunately General Campbell arrived to 
save the situation. He was a chivalrous gentleman. He turned on 
Black Jock and addressed him in this manner: "No sacrifice short 
of dismissal would satisfy His Majesty for the many mischiefs 
warranted by you and practised by your merciless crew on this 
island and elsewhere, whereof the most part of those acts of 
cruelty were beyond the power vested in you." Back came the 
Captain's insolent reply: "I will persist in doing mischief to the 
rebels as also to their property." "Be gone to your frigate" 
thundered the General "I shall review you conduct in the Isles in 
future and if you offer any more insults or injure either person or 
property without my permission, I will nail your ear to the mast of 
my man o' war." He then forced Ferguson's sailors to disgorge 
their loot and Captain Ferguson, much humiliated, made hasty 
return to his frigate. General Campbell received "Leddy Berneray, 
Janet" with great kindness and commiserated with her on her 
position. He paid for the 18 slaughtered cows and all the wanton 
damage committed by Ferguson's sailors. He promised he would 
use his good offices to secure a pardon from His Majesty for 
Donald Ruadh, whom he knew well and for whom he entertained 
the highest regard. This was secured by the Indemnity Act of 1747 
and Donald Ruadh now left his cave at Toe Head and returned to 
Berneray. 

Donald Ruadh held the tack of Berneray from the Chief of 
MacLeod. Apart from the island several small islets in the vicinity 
belonged to the island of Berneray from immemorial times. 
Donald Ruadh also occupied the tacks of Northton and Southton 
in South Harris. He also occupied other tacks in Harris such as 
Bunavineatorra, Nisabost, Geocrab and Ardhasaig. At times he 
possessed a lease of the farm of Kylis or Caolas in North Uist. The 
island of Berneray itself consisted of two farms — Borve for which 
Donald Ruadh paid a rent of £292. 5s. 4d. and Ruisgarry for which 
he paid £388. 8s. 10d. In 1765, an observant visitor came to 
Berneray. This was Dr. Walker, who was preparing a Report for 
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the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. He found "that 
the island contained 220 souls and is near three miles in length and 
one and a half in breadth and lay south west of Harris, eight 
miles". He had learned that sand drift was causing great 
devastation all along the west of Harris. "There are about 300 
acres of what was formerly the best arable and pasture land in the 
island of Pabbay overwhelmed with sand. As the sand blows from 
the shore, the sea advances for a great space where people now 
living formerly reaped crops of grain. There are about 300 acres 
of the best land in the island of Berneray entirely blown up with 
sand in the same manner, and drift has encroached so much on 
Loch Bhruist, a fresh water lake on the island, that it is now firm 
ground where there was formerly a great depth of water, 
interspersed with islands." 

Despite the fact that the pendicle of Shiabie was now attached 
to the farm at Borve, that farm as a result of sand drift is now of 
less value than the farm of Ruisgarry. Altogether the rent of the 
island of Berneray was decreased by £30. Berneray House stood 
in the east end of the island where the tacksman continued to 
retain a modest portion of the most fertile soil as a mensal farm. 
The rest of the island is divided among the subtenants who each 
occupy a farthing land but they may double this amount if they 
provide an important task for the community. Rents are paid in 
produce and services. In addition to the subtenants there were 
scalags and cottars who found employment working for the 
tacksman. The cottars received a small plot of land to grow 
potatoes and to feed a cow. A road from Berneray House stretched 
out to Bruist and the Machair. At Sunhill the Old Trojan had a 
byre and the milkmaids on their way from Berneray House to the 
byre used to wash the utensils at a small well situated beside the 
roadway. There was a duck pond near Berneray House to provide 
eggs. Some buildings near the House were reserved for the crews 
of the birlinns. The tacksman took great pride in extending 
hospitality to guests such as the Chief of Clan MacLeod. Several 
of the leading members of the Clan Campbell, tacksmen from 
Scalpay, Strond, Ensay and Taransay, were also frequent visitors. 
More than one Chief of Clan Donald also visited the island, as 
well as MacLeans from the neighbouring island of Boreray. 
Pipers, bards and seannachaidhs appeared as of yore. On 
occasions the Presbytery of North Uist held its meetings on the 
island. Rev. Aulay MacAulay used to be accompanied by his 
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mischievous Lewis manservant Tormod Cleireach as he moved 
from place to place. On one occasion, he was on a visit to 
Berneray House and his man Tormod was with him. It was 
customary for servants in Berneray House to take their meals in 
the kitchen when a bowl of food was placed on the table and 
everyone helped himself. On this occasion Tormod Cleireach was 
late and chagrined that his companions at table had eaten all the 
meat and only the boiling soup was left. In high dudgeon, he lifted 
the bowl and threw the contents at his seated companions. There 
were screams and confusion and in the hubbub Tormod managed 
to escape to the stable and was only discovered, after a whole 
day's search, deeply embedded in the hay. 

Despite the disagreement of Donald Rudha and his Chief over 
policy in 1745 — 1746, friendship was restored in 1752. In that 
year Donald Ruadh became Factor of Harris for the next two 
years. Times were changing especially in the Highlands. His Chief 
Norman MacLeod had by now become sucked up in the 
extravagant vortex of the South. He had become a member of 
Parliament for Inverness in 1741 and, the age being very 
extravagant as well as corrupt, he drank over much and gambled 
away a fortune. He was a member of the Whig Party and thus he 
was opposed to the Jacobite Rising of 1745. Indeed he squandered 
a considerable amount enlisting and supplying Independent 
Companies to oppose Prince Charles Edward Stuart. Despite this 
effort to curry favour with the Whig Oligarchy he was to discover 
the Oligarchy was far from appreciative and when it came to 
repayment of his expenses, he was to discover that recovering his 
just demands was like drawing blood out of a stone. Not only were 
the Whig Party past masters at the art of bribery but they also 
controlled preferment which satisfied pride as much as lined the 
pocket. The Chief of the MacLeods expected his party to give him 
a lucrative appointment. He found himself fobbed off with an 
unpretentious post in charge of the police. Donald Rudha, well 
aware that his Chief's extravagance was ruining the estate, gave 
him adequate warning, but it was of little avail. Finally the Chief 
fell into the hands of creditors. To meet his pressing commitments 
he increased the rents on the estate but was compelled later to 
lower them for this was a policy of ruination. The only remedy 
now left was to sell parts of the Estate, and hence the once proud 
Estate of MacLeod, generally accepted at the beginning of the 
18th Century as "the most considerable" in the Highlands and 
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Islands, shrank to a small area at Dunvegan. To patriotic 
MacLeods, Norman the 22nd Chief, the author of this misfortune, 
became known as the "wicked man".' 

During the factorship of Donald Ruadh many of the old ways on 
the MacLeod Estate still obtained. There were several 
functionaries on the Estate such as smiths, a violler and pipers 
who were still regularly paid from the proceeds of the Estate. The 
smith in Harris was the ancestor of Iain Gobha (John Morrison) 
the famous songsmith of Harris. The MacCrimmons were still the 
Chief Pipers of the Estate, residing not only at Boreraig in Skye 
but also at Scarista in Harris. The Chief Piper was Malcolm 
MacCrimmon. The Harris Piper had been his brother Donald Ban 
MacCrimmon, a man above the ordinary size. He was killed at 
Moy in 1746. Thereafter his widow received a pension from the 
Harris Estate. Donald Glas Munro was the violler or fiddler on the 
estate and he received more than £7 annually. As stated, the 
minister in Harris was the Rev. Aulay MacAulay. His stipend and 
glebe brought him the sum of £633. 6s. 8d., equal to a quarter of 
the rent of Harris. On one occasion, he was storm stayed in the 
island of Pabbay, spending his time conducting religious services 
and catechising the inhabitants. In return, they repaid him in the 
evening with a rich repertoire of tales and ballads. He was rather 
severe in his demands and made full use of the stool of repentance. 
The Schoolmaster in Rodel received £12 annually. The MacLeod 
Estate was compassionate. Charity was dispensed to Widow Ross, 
Neil MacAskill, Neil Morrison, Lachlan MacDonald, the old 
Cooper's son, and John Campbell. Other functionaries were 
ferrymen, masons and porters. Ferries of course operated out of 
Rodel in Harris and also between Caolas Stiadair or Obbe and the 
islands of Berneray and Pabbay. To discharge his duties 
efficiently, Donald Ruadh used several boats of varying 
dimensions. His Captain Angus MacKenzie (alias Aonghus mac 
Choinnich) deponed in 1766 "That he had been sailing all the 
large boats Berneray ever had and particularly two birlinns of 
which the one he now has is the largest and will carry twelve last? 
or 60 live cows." His pier or harbour at Baile in Berneray, despite 
denudation over the years, is still plainly visible in the sand 
opposite the Great Reef of Berneray. A huge boulder at the end of 
the Reef is still called Clach na Biorlainn, because it had been 
fouled on one occasion by one of Donald Ruadh's birlinns. The 
development of the Kelp industry yielded not only rich returns to 
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tacksmen and proprietors but offered employment to tenants and 
cottars. 

Mainly through the good offices of Lady Margaret MacDonald 
of Sleat, who was anxious that Donald Ruadh should not suffer for 
his loyalty to the Stuart cause, Donald received back the old tack 
of Kylis in North Uist on 1748 and he was to hold it for the next 
16 years. The nearby tack of Bailemhicphaill was still in the hands 
of subtenants who in 1754 laid claim to the rocks on Rangas. Their 
claim was that for years they alone were entitled to kill seals in 
Loch Mhicphaill and maintained Calum Og MacCuish as keeper 
of the seals. He was in a position to warn the people of Berneray 
not to frighten the seals there by excessive shouting or indulge in 
the sport of shooting them. For this privilege, the subtenants of 
Bailemhicphaill paid twenty stones of butter every year to 
MacDonald of Sleat. After much wrangling, it was finally decided 
that the subtenants of Bailemhicphaill and the islanders of 
Berneray should cut the seaweed on the rocks in alternate years. 
This proved unsatisfactory and it was decided to divide the 
contraverted rock between the two parties. Ever since the time of 
Sir Norman MacLeod of Berneray the tacksmen in that island 
were allowed a tolerance by MacDonald of Sleat. This meant that 
they could cut peat at Amhuinn Dhubh at Aird Tharmaid not far 
from the peat covered island of Torogay. The Amhuinn Dhubh 
however was to remain part of the land of North Uist. Donald 
Ruadh profited from this tolerance and was often indebted to the 
Uist subtenants for winning, lifting, stacking as well as loading his 
peat fuel there. In order to show his appreciation, he approached 
his subtenants in Borve in Berneray and made the suggestion that 
to please him they might allow the Uist subtenants to cut some 
seaweed on their rock in the Sound of Harris. At a meeting at 
Cladh Mhaolrithe beside the Standing Stone in Berneray, they 
agreed to do so and to charge only 25 merks for the privilege. As 
time went on tenants of land in North Uist ceased to pay their dues 
and, when challenged for non payment, began to argue that 
Donald Ruadh was not paying them for loading his peat. The 
Borve tenants then and there stopped the privilege, but it became 
increasingly clear that Uist boats clandestinely, in the twilight or 
at night, uplifted considerable quantities of seaware from the 
Berneray rocks. It was now decided to send three subtenants of 
Borve to make full enquiries in North Uist and, when the culprits 
were discovered, they would be charged a crown in ready money. 
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The three chosen for this delicate task were Finlay, son of Maurice 
Morrison, Angus, son of Roderick Ferguson and Roderick, son of 
Norman MacLeod. They proceeded to North Uist and only 
succeeded in detecting the culprits when a Uist tenant accepted a 
bribe. He was offered loadings of seaweed from Dunan in Shiabay 
as well as Rubhbhoisnis. Having discovered the culprits, the three 
detectives were not averse to enjoying the warm hospitality of the 
people of North Uist and returned to Berneray without a penny of 
the fine. Verily! the hearty glasses of whisky proved a better 
solvent of industrial disputes than did salmon sandwiches. 

In 1763, Finlay Morrison, an expert on the march between 
Harris and North Uist, happened to be in the boat when Norman 
MacLeod of MacLeod and MacDonald of Sleat again visited the 
march at Grianam. A Uist tenant named MacCuish made an 
extraordinary claim to several rocks and islands in the Sound of 
Harris, which would not only deny Berneray the island of 
Grianam but also the larger island of Torogay. Finlay reminded 
him "it is strange that you should now make a march which would 
deprive us the ware which the Sand tenants bought from us". 
Matters came to a head in Grianam in 1764 and also in 1765. In 
the latter year, Uist subtenants interrupted Berneray kelpers 
working on the little island. Just then Donald Ruadh accompanied 
by his son Norman, John Campbell junior of Strond and 
Alexander MacLeod of St. Kilda landed on the island of Grianam 
and the Old Trojan asked the Uist people what they intended to do. 
They declared that they would cut their share of the seaweed if the 
Berneray kelpers continued to do so. Donald Ruadh, a man of 
fiery temper, order them to stop; they carried on! Donald Ruadh 
lost his temper and struggled to take the hook of one of them. He 
failed to do so. The Uist factor now landed on the island and a 
lively hubbub occurred on the spot. Both sides now mercifully 
decided to withdraw for they agreed that the matter should be 
decided in a Court of Law. 

James MacDonald of Sleat at once brought the problem before 
the Court of Session but lost the case. He appealed and again he 
lost the case. Finally he brought the matter before the House of 
Lords. Their Lordships decreed on the 2nd February 1781 that the 
island of Grianam belonged to Harris and MacDonald of Sleat had 
to pay £100 costs. Thus the boundary between Harris and North 
Uist was now settled and followed the line advocated by Finlay 
Morrison. It enters the Sound of Harris from the Minch through 
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the Channel between Hermatray and the island of Groatay. It 
proceeds by the Caolas Mor between the high island of Haay and 
the dwarfish isle of Trollaman on the Uist side. It then makes a 
beeline for the separated rocks of Rangas passing straight between 
them and veering perceptibly in the direction of North Uist, it 
passes the headlands of Aird Tharmaid and the Black Point of 
Fidday. It proceeds through the Sound dividing Grianam Mor and 
the rock known as Grianam Beag near the Uist Coast. Its further 
course lies between the Point of Oddernish and the heath covered 
island of Torogay, which belonged to Berneray. Then it passes 
down the Kyle variously described as Caolas Uibhist or Caolas 
Bhearnaraidh and out to the Atlantic Ocean between Berneray and 
the island of Boreray, which belonged to Uist. 

Donald Ruadh was married on three occasions. His first wife 
already mentioned was Anne, daughter of Roderick Og Chief of 
the MacLeods. Donald and his wife went to live at Unish in Skye. 
By the time Donald Ruadh moved to Berneray in 1730 he had 
quite a large progeny. By 1745 his wife Anne died in Berneray 
and was buried in Donald's Caibeal or enclosure in Rodel, Harris. 
Donald, however, needed another wife and married Janet, 
daughter of John MacDonald, son of Donald Gorm of Sleat. She 
was hostess to General Campbell. They were married for 19 years 
but there was no issue. In 1764, Donald Ruadh decided to marry 
for the third time. He was 72 years of age. His bride was Margaret, 
daughter of Rev. Donald MacLeod of Greshornish. Needless to 
say this marriage of an old man to a young girl of 16 occasioned 
considerable merriment but as usual Donald Ruadh defied the 
guests for he agreed to do the salmon leap as a test of his virility 
yet. The test entailed the candidate take up a fourfold position 
facing the floor with his body supported by his two hands and two 
feet. From this position, the candidate had to jump up and into 
bed. To the amazement of all the guests, he accomplished the feat. 
Rev. Donald MacLeod of Greshornish was a good Gaelic bard and 
composed a remarkable ode to celebrate the occasion of 
Margaret's marriage. It takes the form of a supposed Address by 
Donald Ruadh to his young bride. Here is an English translation:— 


Oh! now that the matron church proclaims thee mine, 
May health without alloy be ever thine. 

Long be thy days and undisturbed thy peace, 

Still may thy virtues still thy store increase. 
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Oft in that dress in which thou'rt now arrayed 
Have woman's brightest virtues been displayed. 
May thine be so and as thou hast begun, 

In life's gay summer thy wedded course be run. 
To Heaven's High King each morn thy prayers address, 
And hope from him all that thy days can bless; 
Learn to be hospitable, not profuse; 

True spirit show and yet due caution use. 

Talk not too much and yet be not always mute, 
Thy years, not giddiness nor dullness suit; 

From sudden friendship guard thyself with care, 
And yet of coldness and reserve beware. 

Speak ill of none, and should it be thy fate 

To be reviled, never give place to hate. 

When fortune frowns, be to thy lot resigned; 
And when she smiles, lift not too high thy mind. 
So every virtue shall thy path adorn— 

Thus, thus I hail thee on thy bridal morn. 


(Original Gaelic — pages 86-89 of 
H.H. MacKenzie's "MacLeans of Boreraig") 


Donald Ruadh and Margaret had an issue of either 9 or 10 
children. Donald Ruadh's numerous progeny earned for him the 
nickname of "Old Trojan" but this name was never used in 
Berneray. The second family who were born in Berneray were:— 


l. Lt. Col. Sir John MacLeod who succeeded his brother at 
Unish in 1803, was well known as Seoc Unish. He had a 
distinguished career in the Army, where he earned the KCB 
and the KCH. He was married and died in 1851. 


2. Lt. General Sir Charles MacLeod, KCB, who died in 1856. 

3. Captain Donald, who commanded and East Indiaman. 

4. Alexandrine, who married Norman MacLeod of Drynoch. 

5. Anne, who married Kenneth Campbell of Strond, Harris. 

6. Marion, who married Major Alexander MacLeod of Dalvey 
with issue. 

7. Janet, or Jessie who married John MacLean 13th of Boreray. 

8. Christina, who married Major James MacDonald of 


Askernish, South Uist. 
9. Flora, who was a bardess and died unmarried. 
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With such a numerous progeny the Old Trojan needed to 
husband his resources with care. He was very worried at the 
extravagance of his Chief which might bring the MacLeod Estate 
to bankruptcy. As early as 1750, the writing was already on the 
wall. The Chief owed £5,000 to his tacksmen as well as £12,000 
to strangers and the interest charges on these debts amounted to 
£837 per annum. Donald Ruadh warned his Chief to take great 
care to restrict his expenditure but his good advice was ignored. 
The Chief was sucked into the maelstrom of London society with 
its follies of drink and gambling. In 1756 MacLeod grew tired of 
London life and bought Whitehouse near Edinburgh but, in order 
to do so, he had to borrow money from MacLeod of Geanies and 
MacRae of Inverinate. When pressed to pay that debt, he followed 
the rake's progress by borrowing £3,000 from Captain Alexander 
of the "Mansfield", the Old Trojan's second son by his first wife. 
Donald Ruadh was already very apprehensive that the 
extravagance of his Chief was bound to lead to an increase in 
rents. He was therefore anxious to gain a feu of Berneray rather 
than the lease which he held. The feu would prevent any increase 
in his annual outlay. It was quite a different matter with a lease. 
Captain Alexander was very much attached to his father and 
anxious to protect him and his second young family. He now 
found himself in an excellent position to press for a feu of 
Berneray for his father. He pointed out to the Chief of MacLeod 
that he was only prepared to grant him a loan on condition that he 
gave a feu of Berneray to his father. The MacLeod Chief, with 
creditors baying at his heels, was now desperate for cash above all 
other considerations. He readily agreed to the proposal. The feu 
provided for a premium or grassum of £300 as well as an annual 
feu duty of £130 and a levy of £130 whenever a new heir 
succeeded. The Chief was in such a hurry to get the money that he 
did not even bother to enter the particulars, details of which were 
left to John MacPherson, then purser on the "Mansfield" but later 
Governor General of India, to enter. Satisfied with the cash 
Norman MacLeod the 22nd Chief was for the moment safe from 
prosecution. John MacLeod of Muiravaonside, a lawyer in 
Edinburgh and brother of Donald Ruadh, determined the 
particulars of the feu by the Chief to his brother. Then Donald 
Ruadh hastily piled £100 of specie into a bag and sailed to 
Glasgow and crossing to the east was chagrined to discover that 
his Chief had actually left for Dunvegan. Back he returned with all 
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speed and handed £100 to the Chief as the first instalment on the 
feu. The Chief accepted and the damage was done. He signed the 
following receipt:— 


Dunvegan 16th June 1768 


Received from Donald MacLeod of Berneray One Hundred 
Pounds sterling, part of the £300 to be paid for executing a feu 
right in his favours of the lands of Berneray and others conform 
to my obligations granted to his son Alexander MacLeod Esq. 
of the Mansfield Indiaman at Gravesend the second of March 
1767. Witness my Hand day and date as above. 


Norman MacLeod 


The feu is proposed to be executed in September next and to be 
approved of or done at Muiravonside's sight, who is to pay the 
other £200 at that time. 


N.M.L. 


Though the terms of this feu were later contested by the Chief, 
this receipt was proof that he had accepted it. Donald Ruadh had 
safeguarded the future of his young wife and children. In 1779, 
Alexander MacLeod of the "Mansfield" bought Harris for 
£15,000. He left his father in possession of Berneray, while he 
himself settled in Rodel, where he began a series of well meaning 
improvements for the good of the people of Harris. He rebuilt St. 
Clement's Priory "left derelict by the fury of the Reformation". 
When Donald Ruadh died he was laid to rest in its churchyard. 
Here Captain Alexander MacLeod Ist of Harris caused the 
following inscription to be inserted on his tombstone: 


"To the memory of Donald Macleod of Berneray, son of John 
Tutor of MacLeod, who in vigour of body and mind and firm 
adherence to the principles of his ancestors, resembled the men 
of former times. His grandfather and granduncle were knighted 
by King Charles II for their loyalty and distinguished valour in 
the battle of Worcester. When the standard to the House of 
Stuart, to which he was attached, was displayed AD1745, 
though past the prime of life, he took up arms, had a share in the 
actions of that period and in the battle of Falkirk vanquished a 
Dragoon hand to hand. From this time he lived at his house in 
Berneray, universally loved and respected. In his 75th year, he 
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married his third wife, by whom he had nine children and died 
in his 90th year, the 16th December 1783. This monument 
erected by his son, Alexander MacLeod of Harris Esq." 


There are discrepancies in the facts described on the monument. 
Donald Ruadh did not die in 1783 and he was not 90 years old at 
his death. The Scots Magazine for 1781 states "December 9th, at 
his house in Berneray, Donald MacLeod of Berneray aged 89". In 
Dunvegan Castle, a letter from Dr. MacLean of Shulista, 
corroborates this. The letter was dated 1782 and it stated that 
Donald MacLeod had died some time previously. 

Furthermore on the evidence of her own daughter, Margaret the 
third wife of Donald Ruadh MacLeod was married at the age of 
16. She was born in 1748 and therefore her marriage took place in 
1764 when Donald Ruadh was not 75 but 72 years of age. 

The battle of Culloden Moor ended the old Clan System and 
therefore the old way of life in the Highlands. Norman MacLeod, 
the 22nd Chief, squandered his resources so that the only outcome 
for the MacLeod Estate was to sell off most of it. The Chief's 
grandson and heir started very promisingly but again squandered 
the resources of the estate with the same tragic results. Donald 
Ruadh to protect his own family had to secure the feu of Berneray 
and this eventually led to the sale of Harris. Yet to the end, the old 
sentiment of loyalty to the Chief still remained. Proof of this is 
surely the Obligation signed by the MacLeod tenants in December 
1777 which is proudly displayed on the walls of the Castle of 
Dunvegan. Here it is: 


We the undersigned Tacksmen Tenants and possessors 
on that part of the estate called Harris, wishing to show our 
attachment to the family and our desire to contribute as far as 
our ability will admit towards the support of their interest and 
the preservation of their estate, notwithstanding the terms of our 
present leases Do hereby in the hopes that it may enable 
MacLeod and his Trustees to re-establish the affairs and 
preserve the ancient possessions of the family Bind ourselves 
and successors for the space of three years to pay an additional 
rent of 1s. 6d. in the pound of the rent now payable. The first 
payment of that addition to be made at Martinmas 1778. And 
that our principal motive for coming under this voluntary 
Burden is our attachment to the Present MacLeod to the 
standing of the family and our desire of their estate being 
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preserved entire that we shall be freed therefrom at least as to 
any future payments of we should have the misfortune to lose 
him by death or if any part of the Estate should be sold within 
the above mentioned. 


In witness thereof we have signed these presents. Wrote by John 
MacDonald Factor for Norman MacLeod of MacLeod Esq. The 
25th December 1777. 


Donald MacLeod 

John Campbell Ensay 
Kenneth Campbell Scalpay 
Kenneth Campbell Strond 
John Bethune 

William McNeil 


This is a document in the true spirit of clanship. Sadly, though 


a later MacLeod Chief was to earn the means to preserve the 
Estate, he allowed the opportunity to pass by. 


E 
2; 
3. 


FOOTNOTES 


See Dr. LF. Grant "The MacLeods” p. 468. 
Second wife of Donald Ruadh. 
12 x 2 tons = 24 tons. 
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BEWEST THE WATER 
HUGH BARRON 
26th April, 2002 


The Inverness Parish Registers of the 17th and 18th centuries have 
frequent references to the part of the burgh lying to the west of the 
river as “Bewest the water”. The places mentioned in this short 
paper all lie to the west of the River Ness and the canal and some 
are as far south as the tenth milestone from Inverness on the road 
beside Loch Ness. The people and places of the district have been 
dealt with in “Notes on the Ness Valley” in Volume XLII of the 
Society’s Transactions and since then further information has 
become available. In 2000 a comprehensive book, “Abriachan”, 
by Katharine Stewart, a member of this society, was published. 

Up to the end of the 19th century Gaelic was in a strong position 
in the parishes surrounding Inverness and in nowhere more than 
in Abriachan. In April 1867 it is recorded in the “Inverness 
Courier” that in the school, the master at that time being Mr Angus 
MacGillivray, the pupils had “little or no English” and that in 
April 1872 Mr MacGillivray told of “the ignorance of his pupils 
of the English language and the apparently hopeless task of 
instilling that language into their minds” but later said that “in 
translation from English to Gaelic and vice versa several of the 
children displayed a remarkable readiness”. Since this paper was 
read the last native speaker of the Gaelic of the district died at the 
age of 92. He was Hugh Macdonald who was a great grandson of 
the well known Abriachan bard Thomas Macdonald, Tomas an 
Todhair (1822-1888). 

About ten miles south of Inverness there were three small 
narrow fields strung out end to end beside the road and a little to 
the south of the Clansman Hotel named “Na Cordachan”. The re- 
aligning of the road in the 1930s cut into these fields and they are 
now not easily recognised. An entry in the parish registers of 1801 
refers to the place as the “Cords of Abriachan”. It is not now 
known when these fields were last under cultivation. Beside the 
road and about a quarter of a mile east of where it branches and 
ascends to Abriachan there was a cave which from time to time 
sheltered vagrants and no longer exists due to blasting when the 
road was being re-aligned. 
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The Clach Dhubh is a large rock at the edge of Loch Ness and 
about ten miles south of Inverness. It marked the southern end of 
the fishings which belonged to the Dunain estate. The road at this 
part is quite high above the loch and it is difficult to see the rock 
from it except when the trees are bare in winter. 

The district of Dochnacraig extends from Allt Dearg in the 
south to Allt Ceann na coille and was a detached part of Dunain. 
About seven miles south of Inverness and a little north of Allt 
Cumhang and south of Allt ceann na coille there is a piece of 
ground and site of a house known as Croit na Strith. The cause of 
the dispute which gave its name to the croft is not now known. 
Coille Bhog is immediately south of Croit na Strith. 

This fragment of verse concerning the district was heard — 


“Far am bheil Loch Nis a sanais 
Crònan thairis do Cill Fhìonain”. 


At the top of the very steep Creag Dearg which is immediately 
north of Allt Dearg there is a cave at one time the abode of a 
notorious cattle lifter. It is difficult to find this cave. 

About one third of a mile south of the end of the loch and quite 
high up on the sloping ground are the three crofts of Lurgmore. 
One of these crofts was for several generations occupied by a 
family of Camerons from Lochaber. The middle croft was known 
as Bail’ a’ bharain, Balvaron and here was born and brought up 
John Macdonald who was familiar to many over the years as the 
captain of the paddle steamer “Gondolier” which sailed on the 
lochs and the canal between Muirtown and Banavie. This 
handsome well known vessel was launched in 1866 and sailed on 
that route until the outbreak of war in 1939. Both the “Gondolier” 
and “Glengarry” were known as “An Steam” by the people of 
Loch Ness side. The “Glengarry” (formerly the ‘Edinburgh 
Castle”) was launched some years earlier than the “Gondolier” 
and was broken up in the 1920s. For some years in mid 19t 
century the “Curlew” sailed on the same route. The lighthouse at 
Bona was in existence some years before the construction of the 
canal and is shown on General Roy’s map of 1755. Behind 
Lurgmore is the steep rock Creag Ruigh Leigin where the last 
smuggler in the district carried out his work and his still was 
buried in the vicinity. Another who was engaged in this work was 
Ali Mor na Braclaich, a Macdonald at Bracla. 

Immediately north of Croit na Strith is Allt Ceann na Coille. In 
a deep ravine, the Glaic, about two hundred yards up the burn and 
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completely sheltered from the wind, Rev Alexander Clark of the 
West Church in Inverness from time to time conducted services 
until about the middle of the 19th century. 

Across the road from the manse at Lochend, an inn, which 
replaced an earlier one, was built about 1870, the lessee at the time 
being Coll Macdonald. The United Free Church which was built 
in 1907 is on the site of the old shepherd’s house. The location of 
Balnafoich in this district is not now known. 


The district of Dochcairn extended from opposite Dochfour 
gardens to Bail’ Mheadhain, Middleton near Lochend. The burn 
which descends rapidly beside the burying ground had several 
names over the years such as Allt Glacossian, Allt a’ chlaidh and 
Allt Iain ‘ic Ailein and came to be known as Allt nan ainm. On the 
upward side of the road and a little upstream from the lodge there 
is a bend on the stream known as Lub an taigh choinneamh where 
there was a meeting house for religious services. This building 
also served as a school. 

A Free Church with sittings for six hundred was built beside 
Cladh Uradain in 1846. A report of a sacramental occasion there 
in August 1856 told of English hearers in the church and a great 
congregation estimated at almost four thousand outside. The 
services lasted from | lam to 6.30pm. The women had snow white 
napkins on their heads and children were dressed in kilts. This 
church was one of several buildings which were damaged in an 
earthquake in 1901. The district between Lochend and Inverness 
is known as one most often shaken by these events in the whole 
country. 


The Dochfour burn is known as Allt Uaraidh. The laird of 
Dochfour had been visited several times by Simon, Lord Lovat in 
1745 but was not in good health and was unable to take part in the 
rising and his sons were too young. The house was burned 
following the battle in 1746 and the laird was carried to a place of 
safety in the hills behind. In the pursuit of those fleeing after the 
battle a trooper was unhorsed by one whom he was chasing and 
killed by him at Blackfold. He and the horse were buried on one 
of the flats beside Allt Uaraidh. Near the source of the burn at 
Torran Buidhe land over 1000 feet above sea level was under 
cultivation at the end of the 19th century. Two names in Dochfour 
not now heard are Davochnaguard and Inchaw. “Davochnaguard 
in Dochfour” is mentioned in 1703 and in 1792 “Donald Grant 
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Inchaw in Dochfour” is found as witness to a document. In the 
first half of the 19th century Gaelic verse was composed in the 
district by Janet MacDougal. There was “Oran air Miss Emalie 
Bailie” and “Oran air Miss Maria Bailie”, both by “Seonaid 
Dùghallach” who also composed a marbhrann on William Hitch 
the principal servant at Dochfour who died in 1833. 


On the estate of Dochgarroch which was in 1832 sold by the 
Macleans to the Baillies of Dochfour are a number of names not 
now in use. In 1720 there was recorded “all and haill of the wester 
parts of ye Mains of Dochgarroch called Gortanagour, Girgack 
and Glackcharn presently possessed by Donald Munro miller 
there”. Other millers named were Malcolm Fraser at Dochnalurg 
in 1715, Alexander MacBean in 1829 and Alexander Maclean 
who succeeded in that year and was the last meal miller. Later 
there was a sawmill there. Gortanabhrach is described in 1725 as 
“a portion of the lands of Dochgarroch comonty” and “same is 
bounded with a dyke to the west and burn of Dochgarroch to east 
and about the lower part of the yeard of Dochgarroch on the south 
to King’s highway leading to Belly-more on the north and as said 
Gortanabhrach part of the lands of Balleymore commonly called 
Shanvailly being part of Balleymore only eastward from the stripe 
called Caochan Roy”. 

The earliest mention of Gortan nan gobhar which is 
immediately north of Dochnalurg (sometimes written as 
Dochnalurgen in rentals) seems to be in 1720 as noted above. 
“Hugh Macdonald in Gortanagour” is found in 1792 and in 1824 
there was an account of “meliorations payable for house, dykes 
and drains, etc. at Goatcroft of Dochgarroch”. The census of 1841 
lists several houses there inhabited by a tailor, a carpenter and a 
cotter but the only person described as a farmer was James Barron, 
the great grandfather of the present writer. He went there in 1821 
from his ancestral parish of Kirkhill and after his death in 1850 the 
croft seems to have been incorporated in the home farm of 
Dochfour. In this field, close to the main road and parallel to it, is 
a wooded ridge shown on an old map as “Torren Geric” and 
further up on the slope a ridge “Tom fad” is shown. A snuff mill 
“a few yards from the canal and the only one north of Keith” was 
advertised for sale in 1823. There was a change house and a 
smithy near the canal locks about the same time. 

Bail ‘an daraich is another name which is no longer in use. The 
school erected after the act of 1872 is situated there and the school 
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logbook records the complete ignorance of English of children 
commencing school there in the 1870s. The schoolmaster at that 
time was a Mr Chisholm, a Glenurquhart man, who was 
succeeded by Mr Munro. The previous school building which 
dated from the 1830s can be seen quite close to the canal lock. A 
report of 1845 tells of the examination of the pupils in English and 
Gaelic reading and that Latin was .taught. It was a General 
Assembly School, the schoolmaster being Mr Gilbert MacLaren. 
A later schoolmaster was Mr Mackintosh and there was also a Mr 
William Ferguson at one time. In this vicinity there were three 
crofts, the tenants about 1860 to 1870 being Malcolm Mackintosh, 
Isabella Macpherson and James Fraser. The Hon. Alexander D. 
Fraser, a prominent lawyer in the United States, was born in 
Dochgarroch in 1796. Poll Chaluim is near the school. 

The Macleans of Dochgarroch had a town house at the Green of 
Muirtown in Inverness tn 1723 and probably from an earlier 
period. For several generations from 1745 or earlier a family 
named Ross had been in their service and members of a 
Macdonald family had been for over one hundred years employed 
on the salmon fishings at Dochfour. 

There were several houses at Bail an uillt on both sides of the 
Dochgarroch burn near the point where it is crossed by the very 
steep road to Am Buaile Dubh, Blackfold. About this part of the 
road there had been in the 18th and 19th centuries boundary 
disputes between Dochgarroch and the estates in the Aird. Some 
distance above the road there are boundary stones bearing the 
names of the estates and it is said that this boundary line is on the 
site of an ancient track which was known as Rathad Mor nan 
Gaidheal. 

Some distance above Bail an uilt and on the south side of the 
road is Balliemore. The real name is A’ Bheallaidh Mhor and it 
appears on the 1829 rental as Beallymore, the tenants being “Rodk 
Ross, Alexr McDonald and heirs of the late Alexr Ranald 
McDonald”. Similarly Balmore in Scaniport in the parish of Dores 
is a name which has been corrupted. It was of old known as 
Bualmore and 1s so entered on the census of 1841. Lower down 
from A’ Bheallaidh Mhór ts Innis a’chath or Battlefield and a little 
east of itis a hillock, Torr nam broc. Another name now out of use 
is Balnafettack which is situated at the corner of Dunain wood and 
the Dochgarroch burn and was at one time part of Lagnalean. A 
rental of 1792 shows that there was East Lagnalean, the tenant 
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being Donald Munro and West Lagnalean tenanted by Alex 
Macpherson. Lagulin, Lag a’ghualainn, was a croft near 
Balnafettack. There was also a croft of about four acres 
immediately above Dochgarroch Lodge. 

The main road begins to ascend after going north from 
Dochgarroch and Lagnalean, Lag an lin, which is close beside it 
on the left. Immediately behind Lag an lin is Lag na goibhre, a 
name not heard nowadays. 


On the right at the top of the ascent on the main road and close 
to itis Tigh a’phunndair and immediately to the north of it is Baile 
mor Dunian, Dunain Mains. About three hundred yards south of 
the farmhouse is Poolronald, Poll Ra’ild, and Tom Soilleir is 
about the same distance east of it. Both of these are now fields of 
Dunain Mains. Beside Tom Soilleir is Poll Baite. It appears that 
Poll an araich was in this vicinity and also Dalcluaranach and 
Achnagaig. On the opposite side of the main road 1s a field, part 
of the mains, where horse racing took place until 1914. Early in 
the 19™ century horse races were held at Dunaincroy, close to the 
canal. An old name here was Blarnacroich. Roderick MacGregor 
who in 1854 was one of the earliest winners of the Victoria Cross 
in the Crimean War was born in the vicinity of Dunaincroy. He 
latterly lived at Bunloit in Glenurquhart. Carn an tàillear 
overlooks Dunaincroy and there were formerly two crofts there. 
There were three crofts at Dalreoch, south of Dunaincroy and 
beside the canal. At the eastern end of Dunaincroy there was a 
croft at Clachnahulaig and another, quite close to it on a piece of 
flat ground on Torr Bheathain, Torvean, and overlooking the 
canal. In front of Dunain Park is a very sheltered field, formerly 
two crofts, known as Lag a’ bhàthaich. It is a field of Balnagaig 
which is on the west side of the main road. Beside Balnagaig is 
Torran Biorach which on an old map is shown as Tom a’ 
chrochaidh and would have been close to the site of the barony 
court of the old Barony of Banchor, Beannachar, which extended 
from Balnagaig to Allt Dearg in Dochnacraig and was the barony 
next to that of Kinmylies. It appears that Tom an t-seòmair was the 
name of the hillock here. 

At the beginning of the 19th century there was a tenant in 
Balnagaig named Alexander MacOmie and Charles Fraser 
Mackintosh has pointed out that this family later adopted the 
surname Mackintosh. The surname Macildonich was known in the 
Dunain district about the same period. In a book of Gaelic poems 
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by A. Mackay, Moy, published in 1821, there is included “Oran le 
Aindra MacAldomhnich a bh’ann Dun-eun”. Between the western 
end of Torvean (“Torr a’ Bheathain nam frogan” as Màiri Mhór 
nan oran addresses it in “Còmhradh nan cnoc”) and the lower part 
of Balnagaig there is a deep hollow in the wood known as Poll 
Bridaig, This hollow is of the kind known as a kettle hole. There 
are similar hollows in the wood near Lag a’ bhathaich mentioned 
above. 

In the early years of the 19th century when Robert Fraser of 
Torbreck was tenant of Dunain Mains and of Balnacraig there had 
been several houses at Balnacraig and the present row of six 
cottages was built for cotters about 1870 when Charles Fraser 
Mackintosh factored Dunain. After the death of William, the last 
Baillie of Dunain in 1869, the estate was purchased by Sir John 
Ramsden and some years afterwards it became part of the 
Dochfour estate. 

Alexander Macdonald, “Gleannach”, a native of Glenmoriston 
and the author of “Story and Song from Lochness-side” and other 
works was a bard and composed many poems. He begins his 
“Dunian” — 


Nam faighinn mar a smaoinichainn 
Mo shaoghal gu mo mhiann 

‘S mo roghainn de gach aon àite 

`S am fàsainn aosmhor, liath; - 

`S ann thogainn bothan fuirich 
Agus chuirinn e air rian, 

An caidridh ghlaiceag lusanach 

`S thulaichean Dhunian. 


About half a mile north of Balnacraig and close to Craig Dunain 
Hospital is Ruighard. This is a comparatively recent name. The 
late Captain William Mackay used to say that his father, Dr 
William Mackay, was asked by Dr Aitken the first superintendent 
of what was then Inverness District Asylum, to suggest a Gaelic 
name for the residence there and Ruighard was his choice. 


The Charles after whom the farm of Charleston, on the most 
westerly part of the old estate of Kinmylies, was named is not now 
with certainty known. Charles and Alexander Maclean of the 
Dochgarroch family were in Kinmylies in 1697 and in 1704 
Sween (Simon) son of Charles Maclean. Sween was the father of 
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John Maclean, “the Inverness Centenarian” who was born in 
Kirkhill in 1746 and died in 1852. There is an early record of 
Charleston in a list of Kinmylies tenants in 1747 — “John Fraser 
senior in Balnaferry, John Fraser junior there, Hugh Taylor in 
Achnaboddach, John Baillie in Charlestown of Kinmylies, 
William Fraser there, Alexander McCondoy there, Alexander 
Clark there, Katherine Clark Relict of John McClachline there”. 
There was a tradition in this district that the wife of one of the 
tenants, on the day of the battle of Culloden, was busily engaged 
in baking bannocks for survivors of the battle who were making 
their way homewards. 

Charles Fraser Mackintosh, some of whose ancestors had lived 
in Kinmylies in the 17th century, stated that Charleston was 
formerly known as Achnabodach and in the Wardlaw Manuscript 
there is a report of an incident at “Achig ni boddach in Kinmilies” 
about 1653. Rev Alexander Garden Fraser, “New York”, who 
raised a claim to the Lovat title in 1840 lived for a period at 
Charleston about that year. The census of 1841 describes two men 
as farmers in Charleston, Andrew Macpherson and Finlay 
Cameron. Finlay was a Macmillan from Glenurquhart and like a 
number of these MacMillans came to be known as Cameron. He 
died in 1850 and was a great grandfather of James Macpherson 
who succeeded his father as tenant of Balnagaig in 1890 and 
became tenant of Charleston in 1906, keeping on Balnagaig for 
some years. In March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle he was the first 
officer of the 4th Battalion of the Cameron Highlanders to fall. He 
was a cousin of Margaret MacMillan, C.B.E., who was notable as 
a socialist propagandist and educationist in the north of England. 
It appears that the farm formerly included land higher up than the 
present farm as it is recorded on 23rd December 1858 “it was 
resolved to recommend the lands of Charleston of Kinmylies as a 
site for the proposed asylum”. A sasine in connection with the 
Inverness Board of Lunacy and Evan Baillie of Dochfour dated 
21st September 1860 tells of “a parcel of ground part of the lands 
of Balnasiar or Charleston of Kinmylies consisting of 170 acres”. 
The asylum was completed in May, 1864. 

The farm of Balphadrig was tenanted by John Chisholm of the 
Knockfin family. He was a great grandfather of the late Rory 
MacKay a solicitor in Inverness and a leading figure in An 
Comunn Gaidhealach for a good number of years. In 1866 the 
farm steading was destroyed by fire and soon afterwards 
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Balphadrig became part of the farm of Charleston, the tenant of 
which was John Chisholm’s mother, Mrs Ann Chisholm. The 
Patrick after whom the farm was named was almost certainly 
Captain Patrick MacIntyre who was known to have lived in the 
vicinity of 1815. He was of the family of Camus na h-eirbhe in 
Argyll and had served with distinction in the Royal Marines in the 
Napoleonic war. A good Gaelic bard, one of his compositions was 
“Cruachan Beann” which is printed in “Am Filidh” in 1840. 
Latterly he lived in Inverness near the Ness islands tn a house 
called “Marine Cottage” which was demolished about 2000 to 
make way for flats. The MacIntyre Pool in the Ness takes its name 
from him. His death occurred in 1855 and he is buried on Eilean 
Munda in Loch Leven. 

Immediately north of Balphadrig is Mile End, formerly known 
as Balachlan. There in 1729 was born Lachlan Maclachlan, 
schoolmaster in Abriachan and Gaelic religious bard who was the 
grandfather of Rev Dr Thomas Maclachlan, an outstanding Gaelic 
scholar of his time. In his biography of Dr Maclachlan, W.R. 
Leask says that these Maclachlans moved from Cowal to 
Lochaber before settling for several generations in the Kinmylies 
district and in the parish of Kirkhill. Between Mile End and the 
canal is Cnocan Dubh, a long wooded hillock still known to a few 
as The Crochan. It was said that there had been a battle or skirmish 
there long ago. About this point there was a passage under the 
canal which was blocked up before the outbreak of war in 1939. 
On the bank of the canal, below Kinmylies House, there is the 
place where in the early years of the canal, a small steamer was 
built and launched. 


Before the beginning of the 19th century the Leachkin, An 
Leacainn, was wild, uncultivated ground. The old road to the Aird 
and Glenurquhart marks the northern end of the district. Much of 
the ground was reclaimed from the heather by those who were 
settled there early in the century. In some parts there was rock and 
blasting had to be done. One of the first to settle there was Thomas 
Fraser a Kirkhill man who had served in the 92nd Highlanders 
until 1800 when he was discharged with a pension. He had been 
severely wounded, losing part of one arm and died in 1851. 
Descendants have the croft. In the 1880s some of these crofters 
received summonses to remove from the Dochfour factor who 
intended to create one or two farms but this harsh proposal was 
countermanded by the proprietor. The average size of croft was 
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about seven acres arable but not all had pasture and thus some of 
the crofters had to engage in carting and labouring. About 1888 
there were eight crofts and in 1910 the number was ten. 

The original row of several cottages beside the main road on the 
upward side was known as Sraid nam Muc and latterly as Pig 
Row. Near the end of the row which gradually extended over the 
years there had been a smithy. Not far from where the Aird road 
branches to Blackpark there was a hall where services, under the 
auspices of the Queen Street United Free Church in Inverness, 
were held. Before the hall was built services were held out of 
doors and in private houses. The hall was eventually converted 
into a house. A former school, ran by the S.P.C.K. and situated 
further north and higher up than the one built in the 1870s, was a 
small thatched building. About fifty to sixty pupils attended in the 
1860s and some Latin was taught. The schoolmaster at one time 
was Angus Macdonald, the first bard of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, who died in 1874. 

The house, “Braeside”, is on the site of the old school. Towards 
the end of the 19th century, William Macleod, a mason, lived in 
the old schoolhouse and his son Dan was born there in 1894. 
William built the house on No 9 Leachkin. His son, Dan, was 
succeeded there in 1973 by his younger son Sandy and it is still 
worked as a croft. The original post office was established in this 
croft house in 1929 and later was moved to a new building, which 
included a shop, near the roadside in 1934. During the war of 
1914-18 an anti-aircraft gun was placed in a field of the croft near 
the schoolhouse and huts for the gunners were erected. This small 
unit also manned a Lewis gun position on Torvean. 

On the highest part of the Leachkin there is an old stone circle 
and some little distance to the north of it 1s a stone known as Clach 
nan sithichean. 

John Fraser in his “Reminiscences of Inverness” (1905) 
mentions that the late Hon. Alexander Fraser, a prominent 
colonial politician, was a native of the Leachkin. Prominent men 
in the locality in the 19th century were John Fraser of stentorian 
voice known as Balaam who was an expert salmon fisher on the 
River Ness, Seumas Mor, a Fraser, Daibhidh Forsoi, Ali Og and 
Seoc a’ Phunndair both Frasers. In the first half of last century 
there was Hugh Macdonald, “the Cabby”, and Alex Fraser, “Eag”, 
who was a Lovat Scout before and during the war of 1914-18 and 
was well known to farmers and crofters over a wide district. Dan 
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Macleod who is mentioned above served in the Royal Flying 
Corps in the war of 1914-18 and from 1939 to 1945 was in the 
Royal Air Force being mentioned in despatches. 


Further north and overlooking the part of the Beauly Firth 
known as Poll an Roid is Blackpark on the Muirtown estate where 
there are several crofts. Included in Blackpark are Easter and 
Wester Bruichnain, Bruach an éidhinn, where John Murdoch, the 
great advocate of land reform and editor of the “Highlander” 
newspaper in the 1870s lived for some time. There were several 
Macleod families in this part, one being known as the Eachans. A 
family of Macraes had been in the district for many generations. 
A young man, Hugh Mackenzie, spent his early years in the 
Blackpark vicinity. He went to Canada and in October, 1917 as an 
officer in the Canadian army was awarded the Victoria Cross but 
was killed shortly afterwards. Earlier in the war he was awarded 
the D.C.M. and the French Croix de Guerre. Near Muirtown 
House is Fuaran Allt an h-ionnlaid. The small stream dried up due 
to drainage in the vicinity in the 19th century. John Home’s Map 
of 1774 shows, a little to the north of Muirtown House, “Altan a 
chulig” and “Crecht na pirach” beside the road to Beauly. There 
was at one time a settlement of several houses at Upper 
Clachnaharry. Knocktown was one of several fields on the 
Muirtown estate advertised in 1836. This is probably the Bail’ a’ 
chnuic already mentioned as a detached portion of Muirtown; it is 
situated on the flat ground, Bail’ a’ Bhlair, west of Tomnahurich. 
Millerton House which became the Loch Ness Hotel in the 1930s 
is on this flat ground. There was a brickworks here about one 
hundred years ago and a few yards west of the canal bridge the toll 
bar on the road was situated. The original canal bridges, one of 
which can be seen at Moy in Lochaber, swung from each side of 
the canal. The bridge at Tomnahurich was in 1898 replaced by one 
which swung from one side and it gave way to the present one in 
1939. The clubhouse of the nearby golf course includes a building 
which was a smithy for many years and is on the former Bught 
estate. For several decades up to about 1870 Hugh Fraser from 
Dochgarroch was the smith there. 
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SHIELING DAYS IN LOCHALSH 
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The area under consideration is the mainland part of Skye & 
Lochalsh District, excluding Glenelg and Northern Knoydart. It 
approximates to the territory of the former civil parishes of 
Glenshiel, Kintail and Lochalsh but as will be seen, the hill 
grazings occupied by farmers from these parishes went beyond 
these parish boundaries and, in one case, were the subject of a 
dispute. 

It seems likely that the shape and size of these parishes were 
determined by the general extent to which the inhabitants of the 
lower lying lands had from time immemorial sent their herds to 
summer in the mountain pastures. This is a reasonable conclusion 
as one looks up Loch Carron from Western Lochalsh to the 
prominent peak of Bidean a' Choire Sheasgaich — the peak of the 
barren or yield cows — some 27 kms or 16 mls away to the ENE 
and near the eastern limits of Lochalsh. 

By virtue of its rock types and its long and complex geological 
history, the area may be divided into three physiographic regions: 


1) The Western part of Lochalsh is a peninsula of about 8 kms 
(Smis) in width, having Loch Carron to the north and Loch 
Alsh to the south. It is characterised by low, bare, rocky 
outcrops with some drift covered areas and patches of outwash 
sands and gravels which have long been utilised for settlement 
as these provide some of the best arable land. Such areas 
include Ardelve, Auchtertyre and Kirkton of Lochalsh, 
Balmacara, Erbusaig, Duirinish, Plockton and Fernaig. 


Although Auchtertyre hill and Beinn Conchra are both just over 
450m in height, in general the summits are between 200-300m. 
The hills are heather covered with relic patches of deciduous 
woodland, mainly of birch. An area of oak woodland — the coille 
mhor — was established in the late eighteenth century and 
significant plantations of pine made around Duncraig during the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century. Extensive afforestation 
using mainly exotic conifers was done during the twentieth 
century especially since the 1950s. This low, undulating, hilly 
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country continues north-eastwards in Lochalsh, lying between 
Loch Carron and Loch Long and having Gleann Udalain at its 
heart. There are numerous small freshwater lochans throughout all 
of the above area. 


2) Eastwards of Loch Long to the head of Loch Duich and 
bounded approximately by Strath Croe and Glen Elchaig and 
including the western portion of Glen Shiel parish, is a 
compact intermediate area, having rocky gneissose summits, 
generally between 500-700m. Here too, the vegetation 1s 
predominantly heather and there are numerous small 
freshwater lochans. There is a little natural deciduous 
woodland in Gleann Elchaig, below Carr on Loch Duich-side 
and opposite at Letterfearn. A small plantation of Scots pine 
was made at Creag a’ Chaisil in the late 19th century and 
extensive plantations of exotic conifers created in the 20th 
century along Loch Duich-side at Ratagan and Inverinate, on 
the south side of Loch Alsh and at Dorusduain in upper Strath 


t'saile" and Ardintoul, there is very little flat or gently sloping land 
in this area, yet the steep slopes surrounding Loch Duich were 
once well cultivated on the numerous little farms here. 


3) Eastwards of Glen Ling and region 2 above and comprising 
the great bulk of the study area, is a deeply dissected upland of 
mainly schistose rocks. The area lies astride the main 
watershed of the North-West Highlands and along its eastern 
border lie the highest mountains north of the Great Glen. At 
over 1100m, many of these lie along an unbroken ridge 
between Glen Affric and Loch Mullardoch. Other high, 
narrow ridges lie to the north and south of Glen Shiel, while 
there is an area of more massy, rounded summits between 800- 
1000m to the north of Glen Elchaig and extending via the high 
ridge of An Riabhachan (1129m) to the horn peak of Sgurr na 
Lapaich (1150m). 


Like the whole of Scotland, Lochalsh has undergone repeated 
glaciation, but, within the study area, the effects of glacial erosion 
are most pronounced in this upland section. There are differences 
in relief between some of the main glacial troughs and the 
intervening summit ridges of over 1000m for example in lower 


| Croe. 
With the exceptions of Glen Elchaig, Strath Croe or "Cro Chinn 
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Glen Shiel and in neighbouring Gleann Lichd. However, it is in 
the number and splendour of its tributary hanging valleys and 
corries that the character of this area lies. Nowhere is this better 
exemplified than in the complex of deep valleys and fine corries 
that surround Sgurr nan Ceathramhnan (1151m) which overlooks 
the head of Glen Affric on its south-eastern quarter. 

There are areas of heather, as the several "Fraoch Coire" place- 
names indicate, but in general these are grassy hills and once 
famous for their pastures. A fragment of poetry attributed to 
Peggy MacLennan, who was better known as Peigi nan Gobhar or 
Peigi Fraoch Coire, says of the grazings:- 


"Mam Sabhal an fheòir 

Sgurr na Lapaich nan gobhar 
Airson feurach Coilich is Siaghaidh 
'S dà thaobh Gleann Gniomhaidh."' 


There is at least one variant of this fragment, but its theme is the 
same. Peigi was born about the end of the 18th or early 19th 
century at Camusluinie in Glen Elchaig. Robert Campbell, father 
of James Campbell of Kintail, the great Gaelic singer, knew her 
well and wrote of her "Poor old Peggy, she was the last of the 
good old sort of her kind in Scotland. She kept up the real old 
highland custom of going to the shieling with the goats during 
summer and autumn - Bochan airidh, as it is called.” 

Campbell's Memoir refers to a meeting with Peigi in 1866 
whilst conducting a shooting guest to see the Falls of Glomach. He 
was aged about 16 and working as a ghillie in the deer forest of 
upper Glen Cannich, his birthplace, in the eastern heights of 
Kintail. Today this area lies under the hugely enlarged Loch 
Mullardoch. 

Campbell repeatedly praises this land of his birth, writing — "in 
fact in this range between Monar in the North and Glenquoich in 
the South, every glen, corrie and mountain vies so much with each 
other that one can hardly say which is finest. All the way across 
where the water splits and runs to the Atlantic and German oceans 
respectively, it is a perfect storehouse of wild highland grandeur 
and good pasture. I only wish I had the gift of describing it as well 
as Duncan Ban McIntyre, for it far surpasses his Coire Cheathaich 
and Ben Dorain in every shape, both in value as grazing and in 
appearance as well." 
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James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, walked through Glen Shiel 
and Lochalsh in the summer of 1803 and wrote to Sir Walter 
Scott:- "The whole is an excellent pasture country, and excels all 
that I visited on the whole Western coast of Scotland and the Isles, 
for richness of its pasture, if we except some parts of Skye." 

He had an eye regarding its suitability for sheep farming, but 
even he commented that "The black cattle are a very handsome 
breed." 

The lower parts of this highland section were formerly well 
wooded and the roots of pine trees, in particular, occur at 
surprisingly high altitudes in peat hags throughout the area. The 
destruction of this forest, due in part to climatic deterioration and 
in part to the impact of man and his grazing animals, need not 
concern us here. However, there is some paleo-botanical evidence 
to suggest that favoured parts may have been permanently settled 
over 2000 years ago. Abandonment of any such settlement would 
have occurred subsequently, particularly during "the Little Ice 
Age" and it is during the later Middle Ages that the practice of 
seasonal transhumance, ie going to the summer grazings or 
shieling, reached its zenith. Permanent settlement here was not re- 
established until shortly before the mid-19th century with the 
creation of large-scale sheep farming and then deer forests. In 
Campbell's time, the deserted wilderness we see today was 
comparatively well populated by keepers, watchers and shepherds 
and their families. 

In the wet and windy climate of these western hills the principal 
vegetation today is acidic grassland, with heather occupying some 
of the rockier areas, probably due to reduced grazing pressure 
here. There is evidence that heather was formerly more extensive. 
This has been the conclusion of botanical experts with regard to 
the Western Highlands in general, and it was remarked upon by 
Duncan Campbell in his observations on shielings in the 
climatically and geologically similar hills of west Perthshire.” 

Purple moor grass or "flying bent" (Molinia caerulea) is often a 
dominant species, occurring along with other grasses, sedges and 
flowering plants such as sweet vernal grass (Anthoxanthum 
odoratum), wavy hair grass (Deschampsia flexuosa), bent grasses 
(Agrostis spp.) a variety of sedges and rushes (Carex and Juncus 
spp.) deer sedge (Trichophorum cespitosum), cotton grass 
(Eriophorum vaginatum) and others. It should be borne in mind 
that most hill grazings are made up of a mosaic of different 
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vegetation types, particularly given the diversity of micro- 
environments present in the mountains. 

In minerally richer areas a bent-fescue grassland, including 
flowering plants such as tormentil (Potentilla erecta), heath 
bedstraw (Galium saxatile), milkwort (Polygala vulgaris) and 
dwarf shrubs such as blueberry (Vaccinium myrtillus) and 
cowberry (Vaccinium vitis-idaea) occurs, often occupying the 
sites of former deciduous woodland. 

On the higher hills such as An Riabhachan, a short, springy turf 
of sheep's fescue (Festuca ovina forma vivipara), alpine meadow 
grass (Poa alpine forma vivipara), a short form of mat-grass 
(Nardus stricta), the cushion moss Grimmia, alpine lady's mantle 
(Alchemilla alpine), moss campion (Silene acaulis), thyme 
(Thymus druce1), sea pink (Armeria maritime), several species of 
dwarf willow (Salix spp.), crowberry (Empetrum nigrum) and 
mountain azalea (Loiseleuria procumbens) makes high-level 
walking a truly pleasurable and exhilarating experience. 

It is virtually certain that these upland pastures have 
degenerated since the introduction of sheep farming at the close of 
the 18th and early in the 19th century. This was commented upon 
by Frank Fraser Darling, one of the founding fathers of modern 
ecology and conservation, when he wrote that "sheep appear to 
have a marked depressive effect on many flowering plants". 

There is today a considerable volume of scientific research into 
the grazing preferences of sheep and cattle, the effects of 
muirburn and the management of hill grazings in general. 
Although many scientists are cautious regarding their findings, the 
selective grazing habits of sheep and the deleterious effects of 
badly managed muirburn are repeatedly mentioned, this last being 
implicated also in the spread of bracken since the heyday of sheep 
farming in the Highlands.’ 

In his letters from the north of Scotland, Edmund Burt, that 
inquisitive and detailed observer of the Highland scene in the 
early 18th century, noted with regard to the disproportion between 
goats and sheep in the souming* that "after the sheep have eaten 
the pasture bare, the herbs, as thyme, etc. that are left behind, are 
of little or no value, except for the browsing of goats."° If the 
effects of the small native sheep were so noticeable, it is very 
likely that the larger introductions of later years had an even 
greater impact on the grazings. 
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On a fine summer's day amidst the hills even yet, however, it is 
easy to understand the rapturous feelings which inspired the 
pastoral poetry of Eòghann MacLachlainn, of Alasdair Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair's "Oran an t-Samhraidh" and "Allt-an-t- 
Sitcair" or the incomparable works of Donnachadh Ban Mac-an- 
t-Saoir, some lines of whose "Oran Coire a' Cheathaich" are 


quoted here: 


"Tha fallaing dhuinte gu daingeann dubailt 

A mhaireas ùine, mun rùisg 1 lom, 

De 'n fheur as culfhinne dh'fhàs na h-urach, 

'S a bhárr air lúbadh le drúchda trom, 

Mu choire guanach nan torran uaine, 

A bheil luibh is luachair a suas g' a cheann; 

'S am fasach guamach an cas a bhuanadh, 
Nam b'aite cruaidh e, 'm biodh tuath le 'n suim. 


'S ann mu'n Ruadh Aisridh dh' fhàs na cuairteagan, 
Cluthmhor cuaicheanach cuannar ard; 

A h-uile cluaineag 's am barr air luasgadh, 

'S a' ghaoth 'gan sguabadh a nunn 's a nall; 

Bun na cioba is barr a' mhiltich, 

A' chuiseag dhìreach 's an fhiteag-cham; 

Muran brioghmhor 's an grunnasg lionmhor, 

Mu 'n chulaidh dhiomhair am bi na suinn. 


Do leaca choibhneil gu dearcach braoileagach 

Breac le foighreagan 's cruinn-dearg ceann; 

An creamh 'na chaithrichibh 'm bac nan staidhrichean 
Stacan fraoidhneasach nach bu ghann; 

Am bearman-bide 's a’ pheighinn-rioghail 

'S an canach min geal, 's am mislean ann — 

'S a h-uile mir dheth o 'n bhun as isle 

Gu h-ionad cirean na crich as aird’. 


Is riomhach cota na Craige Moire 

'S chan 'eil am folach ad choir ‘san am, 
Ach meanan-coinnich, o 's è bu nosaire, 
Air a chotachadh bhos 1s thall; 

Na lagain chomhnard am bun nan sroineag 
Am bi na sedbhraichean 's neònain fann 
Gu bileach fedirneanach milis roinneagach 
Mollach ròmach, gach seors' a th'ann." 
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The translation of these lines is given as follows: 


"A continuous mantle, firm-textured, two-fold 
that will last long ere it peeleth bare, 

of the fairest-tressed grass that the soil produceth 
- its head bowed down with the heavy dews — 

is round the gay corrie of the green hummocks 
wherein herb and rush grow to its top; 

and the pleasant pasture would be fit for mowing, 
were it firm land where tenants were with soum. 


"Tis round Ruadh Aisridh the tussocks flourished, 
sheltering, curly, handsome, tall; 

and every green plot hath its herbage swaying, 

as the wind sweepeth it to and fro; 

the root of deer's hair grass, the tip of arrow grass, 
erect rye-grass, kneed foxtail grass, 

the potent bent grass and copious groundsel, 

are round the secluded covert, haunt of the stags. 


"Thy genial braes, abounding in blueberries and cowberries, 
are studded with cloudberries of the round, red head, 

with garlic forming pads in the angles of ledges, 

and fringed rock-stacks, not a few; 

the dandelions and penny-royal, 

soft, white cotton sedge, and sweet grass are there, 

in every part of it, from the lowest hill foot 

to the crested region of the highest reach. 





Craig Mhor's coat is really gorgeous, 

and never near thee is the midden grass, 

but moss saxifrage, for ‘twas more modish, 
hath enrobed it, near and far; 

the level dales at the base of spurs 

where primroses and wan daisies are, 

have plants, so leafy, bladed, sweet, downy, 
rough and shaggy — every type there is."'° 


Donnchadh Ban was, of course, writing about the hills in the 
days before the introduction of sheep farming. If Robert 
Campbell's assertion is accurate, and he had an extensive 
knowledge of the Highlands from Sutherland to Perthshire and 
Argylishire, then the pastures in the uplands of Lochalsh must 
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have been very good indeed! On a fine summer's day out in the 
hills of Kintail or Lochalsh, it is easy, too, to understand the rosy, 
nostalgic 19th century accounts of those who actually experienced 
shieling life and to understand the "stereotyped and romanticised 
image of the shieling as the summer home of the dairymaid"." 

The system of transhumance or seasonal movement of people 
and their livestock which in the Highlands & Islands meant going 
to the shieling or áirigh, was once widespread in the mountainous 
districts of North West Europe from Spain to Scandinavia. The 
practice survived in some areas well into the 20th Century. In 
Lewis the devastating impact of the First World War, 1914-18, all 
but destroyed the custom.” 

The word shieling, which may appear in a variety of spellings, 
here refers to the hill pastures, but it includes the settlements 
associated with these — the bothain-airigh.” In the study area, the 
latter seldom had walls entirely of dry-stone construction, 
excepting a few which may belong to the last phase of shieling life 
here. Many were probably composite structures of stone and turf, 
others being built largely of turf and of timber. 

Edmund Burt, as factor on the Seaforth Estates for the Forfeited 
Estates Commissioners” in the 1720s, noted in his 'Letters': "in the 
inner part of the mountains there are no stone buildings that | 
know of, except the Barracks; and one may go a hundred miles on- 
end without seeing any other dwellings than the common huts of 
turf." Burt also describes dwellings "lined with sticks wattled 
like a hurdle, built on the outside with turf; and thinner slices of 
the same serve for tiling. This last they call Divet." Whether or 
not this house was thatched above the divots, which he saw from 
the inside, he does not say, but he does add that he had seen sheep 
"feeding upon the top" of houses on occasion which may suggest 
that some were not thatched. 

The house described above, cruck-built with walls about four 
feet in height and with the beam for the roof "large out of all 
proportion"'* to help to secure the roof against storms, was a 
permanent dwelling. Writing about the shielings he says, “In 
summer the people remove to the hills and dwell in much worse 
huts than those they leave below"."” 

In the account of Prince Charles Edward Stuart's wanderings in 
the Highlands after Culloden, we find him on the 7th August 
(1746) upon the Brae of the Chisholm's country, called 
Strathglass. It being considered safe that night, the party "repaired 
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to a neighbouring sheally hut, when they prepared a fire, and, 
taking some refreshment, they made up a bed for his royal 
highness, which consisted of a long divot or fail (that was found 
lying in the hut) of six or seven foot long; and, laying it flat upon 
the floor, the grass side uppermost, with a pillow of the same kind, 
his royal highness slept on the earthen bed all night." 

It is tempting to think that this may have been a Kintail shieling 
as much of the western grazings on Chisholm's estate was rented 
by Kintail men.” Whether the divot was intended to be used as a 
bed or as "tiling" for the roof (Gaelic sgrathan) as observed by 
Burt, we cannot know, although the former seems more likely. 

To a people who lived most of their lives in the open air, the 
bothain-airigh had only to be commodious enough to provide a 
refuge for sleep and a shelter of sorts against summer rains. In 
inclement weather the tasks of butter and cheese making would 
probably have been done indoors as well. They were temporary 
dwellings which required a degree of rebuilding each season and 
furniture and furnishings would have been conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Duncan Campbell describes beds or mattresses made from 
closely packed bunches of heather and Pennant observed on his 
visit to some shieling huts on Jura that — "the furniture is a bed of 
heath, placed on a bank of sod." He mentions also "pendant 
shelves, made of basket work, to hold the cheese.” 

It is reasonable to assume that bothan construction would have 
varied according to the materials readily available. It is also likely 
that, given the remoteness of most shieling grounds in the study 
area from the permanent settlements, the roof timbers etc, were 
not removed at the end of the season, as appears to have been 
practised in Lewis and in Skye.” 

Another reference to the construction of the booths used by 
herders out in the hills is given thus: "the booths were formed with 
two wooden couples fastened on their end in the ground and 
covered over with turf having a flat stone in the centre on which 
the fire was lighted, and with a hole on top to carry off the 
smoke."** 

This gives some credibility to a claim made in the summer of 
1816 and probably anecdotal, that "the shieldings"” in upper 
Strathglass, which borders on Kintail, were composed of wicker- 
work.” This author also mentions beds of "hether". 
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Evidence from eighteenth century sources proves that the 
bothans had plenty of combustible materials in them. 

In a statement of the arrears of rent on the estate of William, 
Earl of Seaforth for 1725-1729, we find 10 marks allowance to 
John MacRah in Wester Achyuran for "shealing bothies burnt by 
Lovats Company." This would appear to have occurred in the 
aftermath of the Battle of Glenshiel, 1719, as there was a 
contingent of Frasers in the government forces at that battle.” 

A letter to a later Seaforth from his chamberlain in Kintail, 
Archibald MacRae of Ardintoul, accuses a group of men of 
burning the shealing huts — "mere laziness often preventing them 
from gathering other fuel — of this I speak from experience, having 
my Lord's hut to make up every year."* 

In the Old Statistical Account of the parish of Kintail, the Rev 
Roderick Morison also records that people using the track 
between Kilduich in Kintail and Strathglass were guilty of burning 
"the booths of shepherds" for fuel during stormy weather.” 

Archibald MacRae's letter mentioned above contains much 
other interesting information, including a statement which is very 
much at variance with Campbell's claim that "shieling morality 
was almost miraculously high." MacRae states: "It is a fact that 
several fellows young and aged turn out frequently to hunt, to 
haunt our sheallings, to drink milk and debauch girls."*' 

Campbell was writing at a time of evangelical revival in the 
Highlands, but it is very likely that life at the shielings was not as 
innocent as some writers would have us believe. 

The practice of going to the shielings 1s almost certainly very 
ancient and in a pastoral economy where milk and milk products 
made such an important contribution to the diet of the population, 
the grazing of the extensive mountain pastures during the summer 
months was a very sensible use of available resources. 

There appears to be some disagreement about the length of the 
shieling season and especially so in regard to the actual time of 
removal from the wintertowns ("baile geamhraidh"). Even in 
pagan times and during the centuries when superstition helped 
shape people's activities, it is debatable whether or not they would 
have held rigidly to a particular date. The change from the Julian 
to the Gregorian calendar in 1752 admits another complication. It 
is extremely doubtful, therefore, that Latha-Buidhe Bealltainn — 
the Ist of May — was the day of the "triall" or journey to the 
shieling grounds as Alexander Carmichael affirms. In the first 
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volume of his "Carmina Gadelica" we find his 'Laoidh an Triall' — 
to twenty first century eyes a comic piece of romanticism. Here 
we read, for example: "The men give directions, several at a time; 
the women knit their stockings and sing their songs, walking free 
and erect as if there were no burdens on their backs or on their 
hearts, nor any sin or sorrow in the world so far as they are 
concerned. 

Rangcd along on either side of the procession are barefooted, 
bareheaded comely girls and sturdy boys, and sagacious dogs who 
every now and then, and every here and there, have a neck-and- 
neck race with some perverse young beast, unwillingly driven 
from his home, for, unlike his elders, the animal does not know or 
does not remember the pleasures of the heathery knoll, the grassy 
dell or fronded glen and the joyous freedom of the summer 
shieling”.” 

Early May is often cold and snowy — even on the low ground — 
although any snow is usually short-lived here. In the mountains in 
most years, there would be little grazing until well on in the 
month. 

Mary MacKellar remarks that "this exodus took place generally 
in June, after the peats were stacked, and the potato fields left in 
good order and it was a time of much bustle and excitement and 
much expectancy, especially for the young people." 

Campbell tells us that "there was a small flitting and a big 
flitting to the shielings. Whenever spring grass began to sprout 
freely on the hill grazings the young and yeld animals, and the 
horses which were not wanted for farm work, were sent to the 
shielings, with boys to herd them, under the direction of 
provisional or permanent "airidhichean"” or caretakers. Men, too, 
went up to repair and thatch huts, and to see that the store of peats 
from last year would do until the new peats came into use." 

He, too, waxes lyrical about the great flitting — 'Latha dol do'n 
ruighe’ — in much the same way that Carmichael does, and, 
doubtless, in the days before holidays and easy travel, the 
occasion did evoke great anticipation and excitement.” 

The stay at the shielings was considered healthful and clearly it 
made an unforgettable impact on those who experienced it such as 
Duncan Campbell and Donald MacDonald in Lewis. He gives the 
first week in May "or whenever the corn was ready to sprout” as 
the time when people set out for the shielings and his account of 
the "triall" accords with those of Carmichael and Campbell, if 
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more plainly put.” The shieling grounds in Lewis, however, were 
generally much nearer to the main settlements than those of 
Lochalsh and Kintail, allowing a degree of movement back and 
fore which was not possible in the case of the latter. The distance 
between the main settlements and their shielings could be upwards 
of 35kms (20 miles) in Lochalsh and movements to and fro with 
stock would have required two days at least. 

The Rev. Roderick Morison gives the shieling season in Kintail 
as the Ist June to 12th August.” Although it is the case that the 
pastures can begin to take on an autumnal look as early as mid 
August, it appears that this date for the return from the shielings 
may have been influenced by the requirements of the drovers. The 
largest cattle market — the Falkirk Tryst — which had 
supplemented Crieff by about 1770 was held in August, 
September and October. At an average day's travel of about 10 — 
12 miles for the droves of cattle, it would take two weeks to reach 
that market from Kintail. However we chose to write about it, the 
fact is that some time in late Spring/early Summer, and probably 
in the month of May, processions of beasts and people would have 
made their way from the 'wintertowns' of Lochalsh and Kintail to 
the hill pastures in the mountains to the east and north east. 

To most of those in Lochalsh the passage eastwards was 
channelled via Gleann Udalain and the valley of the Ling, through 
by the Reidh Breac to Monar and Pait. From Fernaig and Achmore 
they went to the head of Strath Ascaig then either by way of the 
Allt Cadh an Eas or by Bealach a' Choire and into Gleann Udalain. 
The old track from Auchtertyre climbs out behind the farm 
between Maol Beag and Maol Mor and round by Cnoc a’ 
Chrochadair and into upper Gleann Udalain. 

The Triall from Balmacara would have gone up Glen Reraig, 
via Loch a’ Bhealaich and into Coire Buidhe, as droves of cattle 
from Skye also did. That from Duirinish went past Loch 
Achnahinich, up the Gleannan Dorch, past Loch na Smeoraich 
and by Cnoc a’ Chrochadair into Gleann Udalain. From Craig and 
probably from Plock, too, they went out by the Bealach Mor, Loch 
na Leitire and the shoulder of Beinn Raimh to descend into 
Gleann Udalain. 

Even from Ardnaff, it was as easy to go over the hill to the Ling 
and out by the Uisge Dubh or Blackwater to their shielings at Sail 
Riabhach and Loch an Laoigh as go by Attadale. 
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Going by the most direct and practicable passes, the journey for 
some was greater than 40km (24 mls) and none from Lochalsh 
would have made their flitting in less than two days, excepting 
perhaps those from Sallachy who went to Beinn Dronaig and 
Maol-bhuidhe (Millbuie). 

In Glenelchaig in Kintail, the distances to the shielings were 
generally less extreme. The people from Camusluinie went out to 
Fraoch Choire beyond Iron Lodge, on the way to Longard” and 
Beinn Fhionnlaidh. Across the river at Killilan and Fadach, they 
went out by the Doire Gharbh to Coire-Each. General Monck 
passed through here on the 30th June, 1654, on his way to Braulin 
in Glenstrathfarrar. He wrote “the way for neere 5 miles soe 
boggie that about 100 baggage horses were left behind, and many 
other horses begg’d or tir’d. Never any Horse men (much less an 
armie) were observ’d to march that way. The soulders mett with 
500 cattell, sheepe, and goates, which made some part of ameends 
for the hard march”. 

Inverinate and the settlements in the Cro of Kintail had their 
shieling gounds out in West Affric. Inverinate had the north side 
of Gleann Gniomhaidh right down to Ath-na-Mullach, while Innis 
a’ chno had the south side. Most likely their “triall” would have 
gone via the Bealach an Sgairne, known simply as ‘the Bealach’, 
and by Loch a’ Bhealaich. The Morvich and Gleann Lic farms 
went out to Fraoch Coire, a’ Ghlas Choire and Fionngleann. The 
tenants of Invershiel went up Gleann Shiel and via Cluanie to An 
Caorann Mor, while those from Ratagan went even further, over 
Mam Cluanidh and into Gleann Loyne which was rented from 
Glengarry. 

That great Gaelic scholar and contributor of many papers to this 
society, the late William Matheson, gave me a fragment of a song 
which he maintained related to the Kintail people going via Mam 
Cluanaidh to their shielings in Gleann Quoich. 


“Thoir mo shoraidh Cinn t’saile 
hi ri thill u thill eo robh 's 
ho ro 's tu mo chuachag”. 


The Macraes of Torlysich (Torrluinnsich) had a joint wadset of 
Glen Quoich with some cousins from Glengarry.” 

The tenants in Easter Achintyart on the south side of Loch 
Duich were the least travelled, having their summer grazings on 
the east side of Gleann Undalain, below The Saddle. 
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The available evidence indicates that even the daoine uasail or 
gentlemen of the district enjoyed a stay at the shielings for a few 
weeks.” Seaforth had ‘a hut’ which would appear to have been in 
Coire Domhain, S.E. of Sgurr Fhuaran and the MacKenzies of 
Farbrainn or Fairburn went out to Monar. 

However, the shielings were not always the peaceful and idyllic 
places that 19th century writers portray. In earlier centuries 
wolves still roamed the area, adding an extra element of danger to 
the herdsmen and the milkmaids. Foxes, too, were a pest and 
became worse when the Disarming Acts of 1716 and 1746 
deprived the herders of firearms.” The greatest danger, however, 
was from other people. Cattle stealing or “lifting” was endemic 
throughout the Highlands until the early 18th century when the 
Disarming Acts and the presence of the Independent Companies 
began to diminish the practice. 

Burt mentions that cattle lifting was scarcely considered a crime 
at all. Indeed, it was regarded as something of a swashbuckling 
enterprise, practised even by ‘gentlemen’. In Burt’s words: “the 
Highlander thinks it less shameful to steal a hundred cows than 
one single sheep; for a sheep-stealer is infamous even among 
them”.“* He lists amongst the worst of the robbers the 
MacKenzies, along with the usual suspects — The MacGregors, the 
Camerons, the Breadalbanemen and the MacDonalds of Keppoch 
and Glen Coe. 

Haldane went further saying “It almost seems that cattle raiding 
was in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the chief 
occupation of the people of Scotland” and “from the highest to the 
lowest few could resist their neighbour’s beasts”.” 

Some of the raiding from those days has passed into folklore, 
such as that which gave rise to the naming of Pol na’ Siosal — 
Chisholm’s Pool — in a swamp to the north of Coire-Each.” 

Cattle from Kintail or Lochalsh, however vulnerable they were 
to the depredations of neighbouring clans, were at greatest risk 
when on the drove routes south. Haldane writes: “it was not till the 
middle of the century (18th) that drovers traversing the hills of 
Lochaber, Badenoch and Rannoch could do so with confidence 
and security”. The records of the Privy Council at the close of the 
16th century contain repeated references to thefts by men of 
Badenoch of cattle sent by MacKenzie from Kintail to Alyth and 
other markets in the east of Scotland.” Kenneth MacKenzie of 
Kintail complained to the Privy Council in 1600 that on 30th 
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October that year, thieves had stolen seven score and fourteen 
cattle and oxen belonging to him. They were being driven by John 
and Dougal MacMhathain (Matheson) his servants in 
“Lochelsche”.* 


The Produce of the Shielings 

In her article on the "shielings" of Lochaber, Mary Mackellar 
begins by emphasising the importance of cattle to the Highlanders 
of the past. She writes "Milk, in its different forms, was the food 
on which they chiefly depended for their existence" and "their 
store of butter and cheese largely represented their winter 
provision.” 

This referred to the times before the widespread cultivation of 
the potato after its introduction some time during the early — mid 
eighteenth century. In that heyday of the cattle culture, a man's 
wealth and status, as with some African pastoralists today, was 
measured in cattle. 

The cows, however, were very poor producers of milk by 
today's standards, as little as three pints a day being 
commonplace.” Milk, in the form of butter and cheese, also 
contributed to the payment of rent up until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Rentals prepared by the Forfeited Estates 
Commissioners detail the weight of butter and cheese payable 
along with the sums "payable in money" for the years following 
1716. A cash calculation is made on the butter and cheese, as also 
a figure for "mutton" "wedders" or "sheep". Other "customs" as 
these are termed include tallow, oatmeal, barley, poultry and 
salmon — the latter from Lewis only. In Lochalsh and Kintail 
sheep, butter and cheese feature as well as money.” 

In the abstract of the rental of the real estate of William late Earl 
of Seaforth for 1722, the figures for "Lochelish” are: 


Farms or rents of tenants 


Lib Sh d. 
(payable in money 333 le e 
(Sheep 46, at 2sh 2 *°d each 5 2 Lee 
(Butter 25 stone, at 4sh 5 '’d per stone S 11 ee 
(Cheese 49'/; stone, at 2sh 2 “cd per stone 5 o |e 


Total 349 19 4” 
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and for Kintail 


Payable in money 512 10 8” 
Sheep 30, at 2sh 2 2/3d each 3 6 8 
Butter 19 1/8 stone, at 4sh 5 1/3d per stone 4 5 Żž -= 
Cheese 40 1/3 stone, at 2sh 2 2/3p per stone 4 9 Th 
Total 524 12 -" 


The list of the rents for years 1725-1729 shows many tenants 
entered as "bankrupt", especially in Lochalsh. The list of tenants 
in Kintail includes one "John McKuirinan, identified later as John 
MacGruiman (MacCrimmon) who has a piper's salary (1719).” 

These rentals are particularly interesting for the patronymics 
given, eg 


"Rory McEan vic Coil vic Alaster in Nonach" 
"Donald McEan vik coil oig" 
"John Dow Brebiter", etc 


In a rental of 1756 cash alone is mentioned, suggesting that part 
payment of rents in kind had ceased. 

In her articles on the shieling traditions of Lochaber, Mary 
Mackellar elaborates on the various forms and uses of milk and 
milk products” and describes the "Ceapaire saileach" or "Kintail 
piece". This "was butter thickly laid on cheese of equal thickness, 
and was not only taken with potatoes, but, when meal was scarce, 
it was taken with milk instead of bread and butter, and sometimes 
a sprinkling of oatmeal was laid on the butter to make it stronger 
eating". She adds that "water was never offered as a drink to the 
meanest wayfarer" and goes on to describe the preparation of a 
cooling drink called "sgàthach" which sounds very like that given 
to Dr Johnson and James Boswell at "Auchnashiel" in Glen Shiel 
in September 1773.” 

Duncan Campbell emphasises how particular and how 
scrupulously clean the butter makers of Glen Lyon were.” He 
maintained that the Highlands produced "while the shieling 
system lasted, the best fresh and salt butter in the world". 
However, he adds a little later that "the making of first class butter 
has become (in 1896) a lost art throughout most parts of the 
Highlands". 

In a letter dated Ist April 1778 from a Kenneth MacPherson in 
London to George Gillanders, factor on the Seaforth Estates, is 
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found some corroboration of this claim, but whether the butter 
referred to was the produce of Kintail or Lochalsh or from 
Gillanders' own estate of Highfield, is not clear. MacPherson 
remarks "your butter was so good that I wish I had more of it next 
season it far exceeds the salt butter from Ireland and Cambridge 
here in taste and flavour. I wish it you would order me two casks 
of it early next season be the price what it will I choose have it.”5? 
A letter from Archibald MacRae of Ardintoul, Seaforth's 
chamberlain in Kintail, dated 22nd October, 1792, does suggest 
that Gillanders' source of butter was in the west. Ardintoul 
comments that he is sending a cask of butter and fish to Mrs 
Gillanders.* 

Finds of "bog butter", exclusive to Ireland and Scotland and 
usually from peat cuttings, have been the subject of archaeological 
investigation. A find made in the early 1880's near Kyleakin has 
been radiocarbon dated to the third — fourth centuries AD.“ A find 
from peat banks at Lon Buidhe, Plockton, is in the Inverness 
Museum and the late Kenny MacKay, stalker at Pait, found a keg 
of bog butter in the side of a peat hag on the slopes of An Socach 
(1,069m), in the early 1930's. An Socach is the western 
neighbour of An Riabhachan, a hill famed for its pasture. These 
grazings, although at the eastern extremity of Lochalsh, were the 
shieling grounds of Auchtertyre, Fernaig and Achnandarach, an 
average of about 35kms (20miles) away to the southwest. Reliable 
oral evidence affirms that a sale of butter and cheese was held at 
the end of summer on the flat grassy area by the mouth of the Allt 
Riabhachain to the east of Pait Lodge. This area is now submerged 
by the enlarged Loch Monar. People from settlements to the east, 
such as Beauly, came up to Pait for this sale in the years before the 
demise of the shieling system following the introduction of large 
scale commercial sheep farming.“ 

Duncan Campbell remarks on Highland cheese making in 
equally glowing terms: "In the shielings the lowest class of 
Highland cheese was somewhat superior to the best Gouda, and 
very like it in all qualities. The best was richer and better than the 
best Stilton. A sort of cheddar came in between, and the cheese 
made from goat milk alone excelled that sharply-flavoured Swiss 
cheese which many people now (1896) like exceedingly". He goes 
on to describe how cow milk, sheep and goat milk were used 
either alone or in combination. The excellent quality of the 
cheeses he attributes to the fact that "the milk-giving animals fed 
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themselves to their hearts’ content on the good and clean natural 
grasses of the shielings, and when taken back to the farmsteads 
they returned to clean wintering grazings, and to purified waters, 
byres and farmsteads". He does, however, admit that "the cheese 
brought to the Inverness market once a year in country carts is 
really disreputably bad in quality".” 

Burt, speaking about "the shealings", observes "Here they make 
their butter and cheese. By the way, I have seen some of the 
former with bluish veins made, as I thought, by the mixture of 
smoke, not much unlike to Castile soap; but some have said it was 
a mixture of sheep's milk which gave a part of it that tincture of 
blue". 

Campbell mentions cheeses set out to harden and "to be 
partially smoked with the reek of peats and of "birns" or the stalks 
of heather which had been burned on its ground a year or two 
before". He avers this to have been "a sacred tradition". 

His description of the bothans as "rather roomy substantial 
edifices, which were built of stone" is at variance with evidence 
from elsewhere. However, being familiar with these same 
structures from studies I did in Glen Lyon in 1969 and 1970, it is 
the case that some of these later structures were substantial and 
built as Campbell describes them.” 

It is difficult to imagine that standards of cleanliness of the dairy 
equipment would have been universal, as Campbell suggests. 
However, hot water could be obtained by the age old method of 
dropping heated pebbles into it and scrubbing brushes made of 
heather (Calluna vulgaris) are very effective scourers. Campbell 
states that cross-leaved heath (Erica tetralix) was preferred for this 
purpose because of "a special cleansing virtue" it was supposed to 
possess,” although less robust than ling (Calluna). 

Doubtless we have lost much in the way of diversity of butter 
and cheese with the demise of the shieling system, but we must be 
wary of accepting Duncan Campbell's reminiscences as a marker 
of standards and quality. The accounts of some early travellers 
who sampled the local produce are much less flattering. Dirty 
butter and cheeses as hard as stone are mentioned as is the lack of 
personal cleanliness of the people.” 

Towards the end of the 18th century and early in the 19th 
century there is some evidence to suggest that fewer milch cows 
were being sent to the shielings, the grazings being used mainly 
for horses, sheep, goats, young cattle and yeld cows (barren or 
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without calves). MacRae of Ardintoul mentions that he has a hill 
grazing in the middle of Mr. Innes's hill grazings of Lochalsh 
(presumably about Beinn Dronaig) to which he sends his "yeld 
cattle and horses in the summer and harvest".“ "Harvest" would 
indicate that these animals were on the shielings later than the 
12th August mentioned by Rev Morison for the end of the shieling 
season in Kintail.®° The Rev. Morison observes that the horses 
which he numbered at about 300 in Kintail, were "never allowed 
to pasture with milch-cows in summer: for them, the benty grass 
of the mountains are reserved",” i.e. the horses have the higher, 
poorer grazings (often of Nardus and Agrostis spp — bent grass) 
whilst the milch-cows have more favoured, lower pastures. 

The Rev. Morison also writes "The chief production is black- 
cattle; on which account it has got the name of Kintail no Bogh, 
or, 'Kintail of cows! It is not size, but shape and figure, that gives 
the Kintail cattle the claim to preference, in the opinion of drovers, 
who always expect to meet with three good properties, a choice 
pile, weight and short legs, in the true breed of cattle on the soil".”! 

Another minister, the Rev. Thomas Sinton, has preserved for us 
the following, which he maintains was sung "to the great pastoral 
melody often known as 'Crodh Chailein™:- 


"Cinntail’ a’ chrodh chean-fhionn 
Cinntail' a' chrodh mhoir, 
Cinntail' a’ chrodh chean-fhionn 
Cinntaile nam bo. 


Gur fada leam tha thu, 
Chinntaile nam bo, 

Gur fada leam tha thu, 
Chinntail’ a' chrodh mhoir."” 


Another fragment of song appears in the History of the Clan 
MacRae. 

The township of Invershiel at the head of Loch Duich had as 
their shieling grounds the grazing out by Cluanie at An Caorann 
Mor and An Caorann Beag, the former a pass leading into West 
Affric. 

A milkmaid having been taken ill with a virulent fever, none 
would go near her, but Donnchadh mac Alasdair MacRath, also 
known as Donnchadh Mor Laidir, carried her from Caorann down 
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to Invershiel. She composed a song of which this is the only verse 
known: 


"S e nigh'n Alasdair Rhuaidh 

A rug a bhuaidh 

'S cha be na fuar mhic greananach; 
'S e fear mo ghaoil 

A macan caomh, 

A rinn sa chaorun eallaich dhiom". 


"It was the daughter of Alasdair Ruaidh that brought forth virtue 
and not cold and surly sons — the man of my love is her gentle son, 
who took me up as a burden at Caorun". 


Donnchadh mac Alasdair was killed at Sheriffmuir, along with 
many other MacRaes, so the song belongs to the early 18th 
century. 

The Rev. Sinton's article has a version of a song which has been 
attributed to the Kintail bard Iain MacMhurchaidh "Dean cadalan 
samhach a chuilein mo ruin". Sinton's version which he considers 
better than the above and which had its own tune in Badenoch, 
contains the line "Ach 's truagh nach mise bha 'n Geusdo nam bo", 
which suggests this version was composed by a Skyeman.” 

The Kintail version, written like the above in exile in America, 
has: 


"Thoir mo shoraidh le failte Chinn t' Saile nam bo" — 
"Bear my greetings with a welcome to Kintail of the cows". 


lain Mac Mhurchaidh emigrated about the middle of the 1770's, 
shortly before the outbreak of the American War of Independence, 
and is believed to have fought at Moore's Creek on 27th February, 
1776 on the Loyalists’ side. His son Murchadh was wounded and 
died within the week. Iain himself went into hiding, but confusion 
surrounds his eventual fate. 

In his letter of September 1792 to Francis Humberstone 
MacKenzie to which reference has previously been made, 
Archibald MacRae of Ardintoul confirms that Iain mac 
Mhurchaidh — "John MacRae — the poet who died lately in 
America - was the last Forrester". He continues — "the only day of 
my life I travelled the forest with him I got two deer with a single 
lead and I saw plenty of them but since the Forester left the 
country about the year 1776 and no proper care taken of it, the 
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deer has been gradually disappearing so that now there is scarce a 
deer to be seen".”* 

To return to the cattle, it is not clear why Kintail, along with 
Skye and the Western Isles, developed a breed long and widely 
recognised as being superior to those found elsewhere in 
Scotland.” In his ‘Observations on Live Stock', 1807, George 
Culley says: "It is in the northern and western Highlands and all 
the Islands and particularly the Isle of Skye and that tract of 
country near Kintail that you meet with the native breed of kyloes: 
a hardy, industrious and excellent breed of cattle, calculated in 
every respect to thrive in a cold, exposed, mountainous country".” 

The reasons behind the trade in black cattle are well 
documented and explained fully elsewhere and need not be 
repeated here. Suffice is to say that there was a huge demand for 
cattle during the 18th century and, with fluctuations, this demand 
continued into the 19th century, but with a change of emphasis 
away from the smaller, leaner Highland “kyloes" towards fat 
cattle. Animal husbandry did improve in the area throughout the 
19th century, but new means of transport also brought a reduction 
in demand for Highland stock. Droving continued into the early 
20th century but long before then the black cattle from the hills 
and glens had been supplanted by the blackface and the cheviot 
sheep. 

The Rev. Morison gave the number of black cattle in Kintail as 
1200.” This figure must refer to the milch-cows and does not 
include the followers. In Lochalsh, the Rev. Downie presented "a 
very accurate survey lately taken" (1792), as 994 milk cows, 567 
calves, 1554 young cattle, 275 horses, 1789 sheep, 686 lambs and 
1011 goats.” The sheep were of the old native stock and along 
with the goats were useful in grazing the mountain pastures which 
were inaccessible to cattle. 

In Glenshiel parish, which had been split from Kintail in 1726, 
the Rev John MacRae does not enumerate the stock, but he states 
ominously that "the height of the parish is believed to be much 
calculated for rearing sheep; and, in the year 1786, triple rent was 
offered for that district by sheep farmers". He does, however, 
continue that "the proprietor absolutely refused, declaring that he 
would ‘never prefer sheep to men'".“ He did, however, increase 
the rent to the incoming tenants at the set of 1793. 

The practice of going to the shielings removed the livestock, or 
the greater part of it, from the proximity of growing crops in the 
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main or permanent settlements. It also allowed the vegetation to 
recover on the surrounding hills to which the stock would return 
in the autumn. Enclosure of the arable land was rare and unless the 
animals were removed they presented the onerous task of herding 
them. In leases or tacks where enclosure of lands is specifically 
mentioned, the enclosures encompass the entire farm in order to 
distinguish one farm area from another. Many miles of these turf 
and stone dykes (ballachan fail) are yet visible on the hillsides of 
Lochalsh, Kintail and Glenshiel. In places they are still sizeable 
features and the labour expended on their construction was clearly 
considerable. 

The arable lands which were held in run-rig to allow an equable 
distribution of ground of varying quality, with the strips re- 
allotted annually, were unenclosed. After the harvest, the 
township stock wandered freely over the arable. Marker or 
boundary stones were used to delineate the strips on the principle 
that "better one marker stone in spring than the testimony of seven 
priests".*' and such stones still exist in places in the area. 
Enclosure of the arable seems to have begun in the later decades 
of the 18th century" and was not widespread in the study area 
until about the middle of the 19th century.” 

In the townships of Drumbuie and Duirinish the arable is still 
held in run-rig, although each crofter has fewer strips than 
formerly due to a partial rationalisation carried out in the mid- 
1970s. 

The strips have been fixed, ie no longer re-allotted, for a long 
time, but the township stock can graze over most of the arable land 
between Ist November and 31st March. 

One disadvantage of the shieling system commented on by 
Edmund Burt was the loss of manure to enrich the cultivable 
soil — 


"In summer their cattle are dispersed about the shielings, and 
almost all the rest of the year in other parts of the hills; and, 
therefore, all the dung they can have must be from the trifling 
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quantity made by the cattle while they are in the house". 


Unlike the farms with their extensive march dykes (ballachan- 
fail), the shieling grounds were unenclosed. They did, however, 
have clearly defined boundaries using various topographical 
features such as ridges, stream courses and prominent rocks. 
These served too to delineate the territories of neighbouring 
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estates as well as differentiating the various townships’ shielings.* 

While it is likely that shielings were seasonally occupied by the 
same farms or townships generation after generation, the rights to 
the various shieling grounds became formalised in the tacks or 
setts of the farms in the study area during the | 8th century. 

There was a clear shift in emphasis away from the role of clan 
chief to that of proprietor during the 18th century. This is evident 
in the appearance of these formalised and increasingly complex 
tacks or leases. These enabled the proprietor via his factor or 
commissioners to re-sett to other farms lands traditionally held by 
the same families for generations. Highlanders of the time 
considered their farms their permanent possessions and their just 
rights, seeing little difference between "the title" of the chief and 
their own,” so any such changes were not popular, especially so 
as rents increased. 


A New Order Emerges 

New conditions of sett of the lands of Kintail and Lochalsh by 
Seaforth's Commissioners were made at New Kelso in April, 
1766.” Overseen by George Gillanders, who was newly promoted 
from factor of Lewis to principal factor on the Seaforth estates, 
and written by his son Alexander Gillanders as clerk to the 
commissioners — who were all gentlemen of the MacKenzie clan 
— 39 separate seven year leases were made for the lands of Kintail 
(which included Glenshiel) and 23 for Lochalsh. 

Struggling with the Gaelic place-names, Alexander Gillanders 
painstakingly wrote out the names of the principal tenants or 
tacksmen, their holdings and the agreed rentals. Of the 117 tenants 
named in Kintail, 95 of them were "Macras" and 12 of them 
MacLennans. In Lochalsh, there were 65 named tenants, 24 of 
whom were "“Macras", 11 Mathesons, 8 Mackenzies, 7 
MacLennans and 7 Finlaysons. 

In the first entry for the sett of Lochalsh, 23rd April 1766 there 
appears:- “Compeared Murdo John Alexander & Christopher 
Macras and Alexander MacKenzie of Knockbain as cautioner for 
them who agree to take the farm of Achtirtire deducing therefrom 
Ardhill Achkiach Pollindarve and one third part of the hill grass 
of little Riachin and adding thereto the Winter Town of Achnacloe 
at the yearly rent of thirty five pounds ten shillings sterling for the 
space, conditions and clauses before mentioned leaving it always 
in the power of the said Alexander McKenzie to output and input 
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tenants and subsett the whole or one parts to the best advantage — 
which speciality upon this farm proceeds from its being carry'd 
high by roup and which four Macras declare they cannot write". 

Alexander MacKenzie of Knockbain was one of the four 
gentlemen of the clan MacKenzie who were acting as Seaforth's 
Commissioners. In a later note the commissioners add that "they 
are of opinion that the said farm is sett above its value in 
consideration of which they do hereby impower the said 
Tacksmen to retain in their hands the sum of Eight Pounds ten 
shillings Str. yearly for the four first years of their lease making 
one whole thirty two pounds Str. which sum we hereby appoint to 
be laid out for inclosing and otherwise improving the "said farm 
which is at present in great disrepair by being for years bygone 
possessed by a Bankrupt...". 

Auchtertyre, which was considered one of the best farms in 
Lochalsh, carrying upwards of 100 milk cows, had Alexander 
Murchison as sole tacksman in the Lochalsh rental of 1756 and the 
farm had been in the hands of the Murchisons since the late 16th 
century.” Murdoch Murchison, constable of Eilean Donan Castle, 
had a wadset of Auchtertyre and his son Donald succeeded him as 
tacksman. 

This Donald Murchison was the grandfather of Colonel Donald 
Murchison who became famous as Seaforth's factor in the 
aftermath of the 1715 rising.” 

The elder Donald was a good husbandman, taking a keen 
interest in both black cattle and in cultivation. His eldest son, 
Evander, by Mary Matheson of Fernaig, was Col. Donald 
Murchison's uncle and preceded him as Seaforth's factor in 
Kintail. Evander's eldest son, John, who was born in 1679 to Ann 
MacKenzie, a granddaughter of Sir Roderick MacKenzie — the 
Tutor of Kintail — was one of "the Four Johns of Scotland”, all of 
whom perished at Sheriffmuir.” It was this John Murchison who 
is reputed to have lifted the Murchison stone which is now at 
Eilean Donan Castle. Alexander "the Bankrupt” was John's eldest 
son. 

The Genealogical Account of the family of Murchison also 
mentions that Alexander's uncle, Murdoch Murchison, was a 
cattle dealer and lived "in Caplich in Glenudalain" (This is the 
only reference to this place-name that I have come across. It is not 
even recorded by Professor Watson in his "apparently obsolete" 
list.)”! 
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A grandson of this Murdoch, also Murdoch Murchison, was 
factor to the laird of MacLeod on the estate of Glenelg and it was 
he who sent the present of sugar and rum to Johnson and Boswell 
at the inn in Glenelg.” 

This digression shows what a well-connected family these 
Murchisons were. There are some statements in the manuscript 
which are at variance with the known facts of the affairs of 1719, 
but the genealogical information is accepted as sound. They 
ranked, therefore, amongst the foremost families in Lochalsh and 
Kintail and would be considered gentlemen of some substance 
within the wider Seaforth hierarchy. 

Returning to the sett of Auchtertyre in 1766, Ardhill, which lies 
a little to the west of Auchtertyre, was accepted by Donald 
MacLeod, minister of Lochalsh (presumably with little choice in 
the matter) at a rental of "two hundred and forty merks Scots 
money deducing therefrom sixty pounds Scots yearly in lieu of his 
glib". He agreed to give up his present glebe at the term of 
Whitsunday and "to have a new legal gleib designed for him and 
his successors in office out of the lands of Ardhill with all 
convenient speed...".” 

"Achkiachie" is no longer traceable and Professor Watson notes 
as "apparently obsolete” "Acheache 1495, Acheachy 1527" and 
"With Achtertyre goes Achinch 1548, Achiche 1607".” 
"Pollindarve" is Poll-an-tairbh in Glen Ling, some 15 kms 
(9miles) from Auchtertyre. This is about the distance that a drove 
of animals would comfortably cover in a day in this terrain and it 
may have been attached to Auchtertyre for this reason. Although 
the present route from Auchtertyre to Glen Ling by road goes via 
Loch Long-side and Nonach, the route to the shielings was almost 
certainly via Gleann Udalain and down Allt Loch Innis nan 
Seangan to its confluence with the River Ling. This would avoid 
the very steep ground along Loch Long-side, the arable lands of 
Conchra and Sallachy and the steep, narrow gorge-like entrance to 
Glen Ling to the north of Nonach. 

The shieling grounds of "little Riachin" which were also 
deducted from Auchtertyre, appear to have been added to John 
Matheson's tack of Achtatoreline, Auchtertyre's neighbour. 
Achtatoreline in turn lost "Leadchar". "Little Riachin" is probably 
Beinn Bheag, which lies at a distance of about 35 Km or 20 miles 
from Auchtertyre, to the northwest of An Riabhachan (1129m), a 
fine grassy mountain lying between lochs Monar and Mullardoch. 
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Some time ago I had the privilege to have on loan from the late 
Sir Torquhil Matheson a large map of Lochalsh and Gleann 
Elchaig as surveyed in 1807 by John Blackadder and son for Hugh 
Innes Esquire.” A note on the bottom right reads: "The different 
farms and plendicles of the estates of Lochalsh and Glenelchag are 
coloured and delineated upon this plan according to the last set of 
the estates made by Hugh Innes Esqr. in October One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Twelve — by Charles Stewart”. 

Amongst the shieling grounds marked is "Patt" to the south of 
An Gead Loch, i.e. Beinn Bheag and it is recorded as being set 
once more to Auchtertyre. "Leadchar" which was taken from 
Achtatoreline at the set of 1766, lies to the north of An Gead Loch 
where the modern 1:50,000 O.S. map records "Allt Coire a' 
Charra". At the set of 1812 shown on the map, it is marked down 
to Achmore. 

In the set made at New Kelso in April 1766 is found: 
"Compeared Farquhar Matheson who agrees to take the farms of 
the two Achmores and Inchnairns together with the grassing of 
Leadachar at the yearly rent of forty pounds sterling”. It 1s signed 
by Farquhar Matheson” 

In the set of Auchtertyre, the "winter town" of Achnacloe, one 
of Professor Watson's obsolete Lochalsh place-names, is actually 
Achnacloich and was the name given to the little settlement 
around Cnoc nan Aingeal burial ground behind the present village 
of Kirkton.” 

The "Achkiachie" which was also deducted from Auchtertyre 
could well be the "pendicle of Achiachie" which ts included in the 
set of Conchra to John Macra.* 

The precise status of a pendicle within the hierarchy of rural 
settlements is unclear. They may have been part of the outfield 
worked from the wintertown and whether or not they carried any 
form of permanent settlement is not known.” 

In Cosmo Innes' Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities (1872), a 
pendicler “was one who had a certain small quantity of grass and 
corn land. The tenure was sometimes from the proprietor, 
sometimes from the tenant".'” In the Central Highlands there were 
instances where shielings had become pendicles and had 
subsequently acquired farm status, including having their own 
pendicles.'"' 

In the estate memorandum book of Thomas Dudgeon, factor to 
Hugh Innes of Lochalsh, "Luibnaghui" at the western end of Loch 
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Monar (and now mostly under water), is described as "a pendicle 
of Achmore" in 1805. This was a most important shieling 
ground, greatly valued for its rich pasture and at the heart of a 
dispute between Seaforth's tenants and those of Fairburn to the 
north. Dudgeon's description of "Luibnaghui" (Lub-na-gaoithe) as 
a pendicle indicates a shift in the status of this grazing. In the 19th 
century, with the coming of sheep farming, the area became 
permanently settled and is part of the Strathmore which was 
flooded by the construction of the Monar dam in the mid-1950's. 
No person alive today knows this area better than Iain MacKay, 
Torgormack and formerly of Pait. He maintains that "the islands 
and marshes at the head of the loch were reputed to be possibly the 
finest sanctuary for moor and waterfowl in the U.K."'" 

Prior to the sett of 1766 "Pollindarve" (Poll-an-tairbh) was 
leased along with the much better farm of Auchtertyre. In 1766 it 
was accepted as a farm in its own right by "Duncan John and 
Donald Macras" along with "Backiling and Lupindowl (Lub-an-t- 
sabhal?) at the yearly rent of Ten pounds Str." There were several 
instances of readjustments of this type. "Bacling (above) was 
"deduced" from Meikle Sallachie, as was "Altnabraan". These are 
both in Glen Ling, not far from Poll-an-tairbh. The location of 
"Lupindowl" is not known, unless it is the "Luibagoil" attached as 
a shieling to Conchra in 1812, although it sounds unlikely. 
"Altnabraan", from whence a track goes from Glen Ling to 
Attadale, with "Aridollar" (location unknown), was taken as a 
farm by "John Alex & Murdo MacLennan at the yearly rent of 
twenty five shillings” making it the lowest rented farm in the sett 
of 1766.'" 

To anyone visiting Glen ling today, the site of Poll-an-tairbh is 
visible enough, but it would be difficult to conceive of it affording 
a livelihood for several families — which, however, it appears to 
have done. This emphasises the importance of livestock, 
especially cattle, in the 18th century economy. 

Dudgeon's Memorandum Book for Lochalsh Affairs records 
that "the farm of Nonach includes Pollintary Caum and Alnabran 
—Caum and Altnabran were formerly possessed by the tenants of 
Kyle and Durinish." Another entry states "Nonach & Pollintari 
was before the last sett as one farm which paid £34. It kept 42 milk 
cows and their followers — 17 June 1805". A subsequent note adds 
that Nonach had as a hill grazing "Aultnagrure" which lies to the 
east of Loch Calavie, on the southern flank of Lurg Mhór (Allt a' 
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Ghraigh-fhear on the 1:50,000 O.S. Map). The farm was divided 
into fifteen shares, each share entitling the holder to send "6 beasts 
to it (ie the shieling of Aultnagrure) till harvest after that, one 
milch cow — or the stirks belonging to each fifteenth." The note 
ends ominously: "It is reported that this hill grazing would fetch a 
higher rent than £30 per an. Ist April 1808". 

The vicissitudes of "Pollintary" from subordinate part of a tack 
to becoming a tack itself, then back to its subordinate status, point 
up the differences which existed amongst the tacksmen. Too often 
these have been portrayed as a uniformly well-to-do stratum of 
Highland society exerting a powerful influence on the common 
herd and being resistant to change. Certainly some in the area 
were people of great influence and comparative wealth. They 
were well educated, literate and fluent in English (from the early 
18th century at least) and often, as with the Murchisons, 
connected by marriage to the chief and his family. Some acted as 
chamberlains or factors and invariably they occupied the better 
farms, usually as sole possessors of their leases or tacks. Amongst 
these in 1766 were Archibald MacRae of Ardintoul, Farquhar 
MacRae of Little Inverinate, John MacRae, Conchra, John 
Matheson in "Meikle and Little Fernicks" (Fernaig) and Farquhar 
Matheson in "the two Achmores and Inchnairns". Rather than 
being uniformly resistant to change, some readily adopted new 
methods and techniques in agriculture. Some, perhaps with little 
option other than quitting their ancient patrimony, even became 
sheep farmers, especially in Glenshiel. 

The great majority of the farms sett in 1766 were to joint or 
multiple tenants. An example of one such multiple tenancy is 
entry No. 7 for Kintail:- “Compeared Duncan, John, Farquhar, 
John, Alexander, Donald and Christopher Macras who agree to 
take the farm of Fadach Easter Kiluland the grassing of Duilick 
Carncaullin and Lochivorigan at the yearly rent of Forty pounds 
sterling for the space, conditions and clauses already mentioned 
and declare they cannot write".'°° 

Lying within Gleann Elchaig, this is one of the highest valued 
farms in the Kintail rental, but it is to be held jointly by the seven 
tacksmen mentioned. Undoubtedly, there would have been 
numerous sub-tenants and cottars on this farm which covered a 
considerable area, although not all in one contiguous unit. 

Faddoch and Easter Killilan lie at the western or lower end of 
Gleann Elchaig, Duillig about 10kms or 6 miles eastwards 
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towards the head of the glen, and "Lochivorigan", presumably 
their shieling grounds, another 5 km or 3 miles to the north east, 
towards "Coryach". "Lochivorigan" which is perfectly 
phonetically rendered'”’ appears, erroneously, as Loch Mhoicean 
on the 1:50,000 O.S. map.'® 
Although a very few of the farms which appear in earlier rentals 
do not feature in the 1766 sett of the lands of Kintail and Lochalsh, 
it is a near comprehensive record of the farms and their tenants. | 
This was a time of great change in the Highlands and the 
available records show that successive conditions of sett become | 
lengthier, more legalistically phrased and more feudalistically 
based, with an increasing emphasis on effecting improvements 
upon the estates and upon their inhabitants and of increasing the 
cash returns to the landlords — for such had the clan chiefs 
become. 
At the sett of farms in Kintail and Lochalsh made at New Kelso 
between 18th — 24th April, 1766, the leases granted were "for 
seven years from Whitsunday next without power of subsetting or | 
assigning". The tacksmen are "to be paid at the expiration of their | 
leases for meliorations of houses provided the walls are built of 
| 





stone and for inclosing or otherwise emproving their farms". "The 
Tacksmen are obliged to give ready service to all publick works 
such as building and repairing Manses, Kirks, School-houses, 
Publick houses, Milns or any other houses to be built by the 
Proprietor for the accommodation of the Country and Leidges — 
The Tacksmen are not allowed to cut any ware fitt for making of 
Kelp growing or to grow upon the shores and rocks of their 
several farms and they are thirled and obliged to grind their grain 
at the respective Milns to be built by the Proprietor and to pay a 
seventeenth part thereof in name of multure with the accustomed 
dues payable to a Miller". 

The mill of Lochalsh, at Nostie, which is still extant along with 
much of its mill lade, was completed in 1767, that near Ruarach in 
Kintail a little later. 

"The Tacksmen are obliged to preserve the several woods 
growing or to grow upon their respective farms and by no means 
to cut or distroy the same, nor to kill salmon black fish deer roe or 
game of any sort, nor to kindle muirburn or cast up green or 
swarded ground waste or outlabour their possessions". They "are 
obliged to send their children to learn to spin and work at the 
manufactors whenever the same are introduced into the country”. 
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With regard to this latter condition, New Kelso was itself one of 
three experimental linen manufacturing stations established in the 
Highlands. Ninian Jeffrey from Kelso, who arrived in or around 
1755, must have quickly realised the futility of the enterprise, 
but he remained at New Kelso and became a man of considerable 
influence in the area, pioneering agricultural improvements 
there."’° 

Returning to the conditions of sett, "subtenants are to perform 
twelve days yearly in way of services to the Tacksmen and no 
more". "The Tacksmen and subtenants are bound obliged to build 
and keep in repair the march deeks 'twint their several farms, they 
are likewise obliged to plant potatoes yearly not under a peck for 
each tenant or subtenant and that in ground never before labour'd 
and that none sell or retail whisky or any spirituous liquors and 
that no Tacksmen give any part of his possession to a subtenant 
without the consent of the Proprietor or his factor for the time”. 
Furthermore, “any one guilty of contravening the whole or any 
part thereof forfeit the benefit of their lease at "the immediate next 
Whitsunday after conviction and further are obliged at their 
removals to leave two fifth parts at least of their arable ground out 
of labour and any Tacksman who does not is hereby lyable to a 
penalty of one fifth part of his yearly tack duty to the incoming 
Tennant” .'"! 

The ramifications of this sett were profound. Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Baron Ardelve, son of the late Kenneth, Lord 
Fortrose, who died in 1761 in London,'” was an absentee 
landowner. His contacts were mainly in London and in Edinburgh, 
where he was born. His company would often have included the 
big improving landowners of the day and he was intent on 
effecting improvements on his own extensive estates and on 
exploiting their natural resources. A document dated 19th 
February, 1765 and signed by Kenneth Mackenzie and George 
Gillanders was the basis for the conditions of sett made at New 
Kelso the following year. It is headed "Proposals for improving 
the Island of Lewis, the Estates of Kintail and Lochalsh, with 
other matters relative to the right management of the Estate of 
Seaforth"! 

It begins by suggesting a means of preventing the clergy "from 
demanding augmentation in proportion to any future 
improvements ... made on the Estate". It recommends allocating 
proper glebes for the ministers and building manses for them “as 
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at present they are in possession of large Farms in lieu of Glebes, 
for which indeed they pay rent, but greatly under value”. 

Kenneth Mackenzie as factor on the mainland and George 
Gillanders in Lewis, recommend a proper valuation of "every 
particular possession" and that the Proprietor introduces "onto the 
Estate in general, useful and industrious strangers and trades 
people but more particularly in the Island of Lewis". They suggest 
"small premiums to those who cure most and best fish, and the 
same in proportion to those who plant most potatoes and brings in 
new ground". They advise that "as the inhabitants of that country 
(Lewis) are at present extremely ignorant, and for want of 
language can not have any communication or correspondence 
with strangers, without which it is impossible to reform the 
people, it is therefore expedient for the proprietor to make 
application for two more Society Schools as well as two itinerant 
Preachers, in oe to instruct the pegnis and teach them the 
English language... 

Payments for improvements such as "enclosing draining and 
meliorating their houses" are suggested and on an even more 
enlightened note that "it would be of great advantage to the 
Country, and the people, as well as to their Master, that at the next 
sett the subtenants or cottars, under what they call the Tacksmen 
should be all made free, and a small proportion of land given to 
each of them in order to encourage them to Fish, and work for 
themselves instead of being slaves to those Tacksmen, and that the 
whole, great and small shall have only seven years lease" at the 
end of which "they shall be indemnified of their expense (for 
improvements) or continued upon equal terms". 

We are informed that Kelp production and salmon fishing have 
already begun in Lewis and a new salmon fishing venture recently 
established in Kintail. It is also suggested "that without making 
Cross Roads, particularly in the Lewis, it will be impossible to 
improve the country properly, this therefore highly worthy of 
early attention”. 

It is clear from the conditions of sett in April, 1766 that not all 
the above were introduced immediately. Tacksmen were still to 
have twelve days service yearly from their subtenants and cottars, 
for example, but whether or not this is a reduction on the previous 
number is not known. Knox states that servitude "amounts, 
according to ancient usage, to forty-two days every year". He 
continues "this custom has its rise in the feudal ages, when every 
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chieftain was sole master of the people who lived upon his lands, 
and could command their labour in the same manner as West India 
Planters command the labour of their slaves. Wherever this 
custom prevails, it will be in vain to expect any material change in 
the face of the country, or the condition of the inhabitants". 
Knox is also critical of the prevailing short-term leases: "Another 
cause of the low state of agriculture in the Highlands, the 
nakedness of the country, the meanness of the dwellings, and the 
extreme poverty of the people, is the shortness of the tenure on 
which they generally hold their farms".'” 

Times were certainly changing. Already the first flock-masters 
were ousting cattle from Perthshire and Argyllshire hills. 
Perceiving their ancient ways of living thus threatened and 
restricted, some Tacksmen were beginning to uproot and emigrate 
to America. The Rev. John MacRae, minister in Glenshiel parish, 
mentioned that "in 1769 and 1772, a number of substantial 
farmers emigrated to North Carolina with their families and many 
of their connections".'"° In Kintail, the Rev. Morison ended his 
account by mentioning that John Macrae "alias MacCurchi" (lain 
MacMhurchaidh) had emigrated to America "not from necessity, 
for he lived in affluence". He concludes "what chiefly exalts his 
reputation as a poet, was a song he made after a great loss of cattle, 
little short of any thing in Gaelic composition".''’ That song: "O 
far a-nall am botul" - Oh pass the bottle this way — used to be a 
favourite in Kintail. The late Eddie MacRae, Luib-an-eòrna, Glen 
Shiel, recorded it for the School of Scottish Studies. 

The event which inspired it is recalled as "Bliadhna an t- 
Sneachda Bhuidhe" — the year of the yellow snow — when the 
snow lay long and late into the year, discolouring as a result. In the 
Accounts Charge and Discharge of the rents of Kintail and 
Lochalsh (1771-1774), an item appears under "Discharge" — "By 
lands become waste throw loss of cattle crop 1772 years particular 
account thereof - £38.4.10". Could this refer to losses due to "an 
Sneachda Buidhe"? A sum of £5 is also mentioned as payment to 
the Ground Officer and Forester of Kintail for 1772 — and this is 
known to have been Iain MacMhurchaidh. 

The cattle lost were out at Affric, one of the shieling grounds of 
farms in Gleann Lichd and in the Cro of Kintail. They must have 
been over-wintering there. The Rev. Morison mentions a method 
of making hay "into ropes of two fathoms in length" which 
enabled it to be carried "into distant glens for the relief of weak 
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cattle in stormy weather", but that could not have been done in 
this case. 
Here are two verses of the song: 


"S beag mo shunnda ris an àirigh 

Far an d'fhag mi an crodh aluinn 
Nach eil ann dhiubh ach na cnamhan 
'S iad gun bhliochd gun al gun laoigh. 


'S b'e siod earrach dubh a’ challa: 

'S lionmhor fear dhan d'rinn e feannadh 
Ged a chaill sinn an crodh bainne 

'S e na gearrain bha mi caoidh." 


"I take little pleasure in the shieling 

Where I left the bonny cattle 

Which are now reduced to bones, 

And have neither milk nor young nor calves. 


This has been the black spring of destitution: 
Many's the man who has been stripped bare by it 
Though we have lost the milch cows 

It is the ponies I have been mourning for." 


The available evidence indicates that Iain Mac Mhurchaidh 
emigrated to North Carolina in 1774, although this is not certain. 
It is known, however, that in addition to the emigrations of 1769 
and 1772, others left Kintail in 1774.” 

Corroboration of these emigrations is to be found in a letter 
dated 13th May, 1774 from Farquhar Macrae, "Liensie" 
(Lienassie) to George Gillanders: "severals from here who cannot 
be accommodate are engaging to emigrate with the MacDonalds 
from Troterness but the lands are well and fully sett, we hear very 
strange reports of the numbers going from Lewis and Mr. Colin of 
Applecross I am told has bespoke a cabin berth on board one of 
‘Squire McLeod's vessels. "!” 

In another song, composed shortly before he emigrated, 
MacMhurchaidh criticises some of the conditions of sett 
restricting the ancient rights of Highlanders. 

The Rev. Beaton's son, also John, had already emigrated to 
North Carolina and he had sent home an encouraging report of his 
new home, thus stimulating MacMhurchaidh to compose 
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"Thainig leitir bho Ian Beitean 
Chuir eibhneas air fear nach fhac 1. 


Beagan do mhuinntir mo dhúthcha 
Triall an taobh am faigh iad pailteas. 


Far am faigh sinn deth gach seorsa 
An t-sealg is bóidhche tha rí fhaicinn. 


Gheabh sinn fiadh is boc is maoisleach 
's comas na dh'fhaodar thoir asda. 


Gheabh sinn coileach-dubh is hath chearc 
Lachan, ialtan agus glas gheoidh. 


Gheabh sinn bradan agus ban iasg 
's glas iasg ma 's e s fhearr a thaitneas. 


B'fheàrr na bhi fuireach fo uachd'rain 
's nach fuiligeadh iad tuath bhi aca. 


A ghabhadh an aite 'n t' sheoid 
An t' or ged bann a spog a phartainn. 


A ghabhadh ann an aite diunlaoich 
Siogaire sgugach 's e beartach. 


Falbhamaid 's bitheadh beannachd Dhia leinn 
Triallamaid, riadhamaid barca. 


Falbhamaid uile gu leir 
's gur beag mo speis do dh'fhearr gun tapadh. 


Thogainn fonn, fonn, fonn, 
Dh'eireadh fonn oirnn ri fhaicinn. 


There came a letter from John Bethune (Beaton), which has 
given joy to one who has not seen it. A few of my country people 
about to depart to a land of plenty, where we can find every kind 
of the most delightful hunting that could be seen. We shall find 
deer, buck and doe, with permission to take as many as we want. 
We shall get the woodcock (blackcock) and the woodhen 
(greyhen), teals, ducks and wild geese. We shall get salmon and 
white fish, and grey fish if it will please us better. Better far than 
stay under landlords who won't suffer a tenantry with them; who 
would take, instead of a good man, gold, were it from the claw of 
a lobster (crab); who would take, instead of a brave man, a sulky 
sneak, provided he was rich. Let us depart, and may the blessing 
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of God be with us; let us go and charter a ship. Let us depart, all 
of us, for small is my esteem for a man of no courage. 

I would raise a chorus of delight; we should be delighted on 
seeing 1t.""” 

N.B. the entries in brackets are my own. 


The harshly restrictive conditions of sett and the difficulties of 
farming in such a notoriously unfavourable climate clearly 
produced a good deal of unease, even in a tenantry accustomed to 
adversity. While some sought a new life elsewhere, the majority, 
albeit with growing disaffection, persevered with their lot. Many 
of the tacksmen, however, raised an objection against the 
restriction on seaware, protesting that they could not manure their 
lands.'” 

Writing from London to George Gillanders in Stornoway in 
April, 1773, regarding the renewal of leases, Seaforth concludes 
"meantime I take it for granted that you will at least keep up the 
former rents and only chuse such tenants as have the best 
character and the most substance — I again return you thanks for 
your care and activity, which these troublesome times much 
require."'** Whether as an attempt at appeasement or at curbing the 
swelling tide of emigration, at the sett of 1773 leases in Kintail, 
Lochalsh and Glenshiel were extended to nineteen years. 

Revolution in America had it own impact on emigration, but it 
also helped stimulate exploitation of another Highland resource — 
its people. Between 1775 and 1780, no fewer than eleven 
Highland Regiments were raised, eight of these in 1778.'” In that 
year Seaforth raised the 78th for King George III, out of gratitude, 
it is said, for the restoration of the title of Earl of Seaforth in 1771. 

Within a remarkably short time 1,130 men were enlisted "of this 
number about 500 men were from the Seaforth estates and about 
400 were from the estates of the MacKenzies of Scatwell, Kilcoy, 
Applecross and Redcastle, all of whom had sons or brothers in the 
regiment. The Macraes of Kintail (who have always been such 
loyal supporters of the Seaforth family) mustered in such force in 
the regiment that it was nearly as much a Macrae as a MacKenzie 
one." 

Correspondence at this time is dominated by the business of 
recruitment. Writing on 22nd March, 1778, Farquhar Matheson of 
Attadale, another substantial tacksman, says "I intend going 
Thursday to Tiridon in hopes to get some recruits for My Lord, he 
has been very successful in Kintail and Lochalsh, got the most of 
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his recruits free volunteers. I am afraid I will not have the same 
luck at Tiridon, he has got four from my farm, hansome fellows — 
I hope he'll get another if he can be made." Matheson was 
correct in his prediction and on the 30th March forwarded "a list 
of those fittest for service — that you may take what steps you see 
proper in Recruiting them."'* Some tacksmen in expressing their 
utmost endeavours to encourage enlistment, wasted no 
opportunity in seeking favours for kith and kin and in Donald 
MacLennan's case, for himself also: "I would also entreat your 
friendship and good offices on my behalf for accommodating me 
in less or more of a farm before my Lord leaves the country 
again." 

Contrasting the "up hill work" of recruiting in Lewis, where 
"there must be some rough work to persuade some of these West 
Side Gillies", a letter to Gillanders in April, 1778, adds "I heard 
that the attachment of the Mackras, etc are so strong to my Lord 
that they offered to turn out every man from 16 to 60 years old and 
let my Lord pick and choose as many as he wanted, that they 
would follow him go where he would, in the service of his 
country:- a Glorious Instance if true, of the real and sincere 
attachment that our predecessors were so famous for, to their 
Chiefs and Landholders."'” 

Those words would ring hollow in September when about 600 
of the newly formed regiment mutinied in Edinburgh, not without 
just cause, and occupied the summit of Arthur's Seat from the 
evening of the 10th till the morning of the 13th September. "Fhe 
Affair of the MacRaes," as this incident has become known, ended 
without the harsh retribution which attended other mutineers.'”! 

After a stay of two and a half years in the Channel Islands — the 
British authorities anxious not to have armed Highlanders on the 
mainland — the regiment, 973 strong, embarked for India in June 
1781. Seaforth died on the voyage, along with 247 others, mainly 
victims of scurvy during the 1] months at sea. On arrival at 
Madras only 369 were fit for service.” 

Although he was Lieutenant Colonel of his regiment, Seaforth 
did not share their exile in Jersey and Guernsey. He remained in 
London socialising and directing his affairs, including the 
rounding up of deserters. 

It is clear that all was not well in the north and west. Emigration 
was still a concern and there was continuing unrest over the rents 
and conditions of lease: "The people on the mainland in Kintail 
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and Lochalsh continue their plot of getting their terms and 
threaten to give up their tacks at Whits unless they get a reduction 
of rent how much they are in earnest I can't say but they have 
severals of them by way of warning given up their tacks by 
delivering their stampt paper a few others offer to renew their 
leases on their former terms." 

In April 1778 Kenneth Earl of Seaforth made a Trust 
Disposition of his estates to his cousin and male heir, Colonel 
Thomas Frederick Mackenzie-Humberston. "The Earl, finding his 
property heavily encumbered with debts from which he could not 
extricate himself conveyed the estates to his cousin --- on payment 
of £100,000."'* Perhaps this fact, combined with the continuing 
disaffection of the tackmen, was behind the intimations made in 
each of the three parishes in December, 1779. After divine 
worship in Kintail and Letterfearn on Sunday 5th December and 
in Lochalsh on Sunday 12th December, it was declared that a 
special provision had been made whereby tenants could give up 
their nineteen year leases (which were due to expire on 
Whitsunday, 1792) at Whitsunday 1780 or Whitsunday 1784, by 
giving three months prior notice. This was followed by it being 
declared lawful for Kenneth, Earl of Seaforth his heirs and 
successors to remove the tenants at those terms by he or his factors 
giving them three months prior notice. That said, notices of 
removal at the term of Whitsunday next, ie 1780, were given to 
each and every tenant there and then." 

Exactly why this was done is not clear. Most tenants were 
continued in their "possessions" with some rejigging of the tacks 
at the next sett in 1781 and 1782. The rents were not to be lower 
than before and the leases to run for no longer than seven years. 
Some tenants, however, were to be removed at Whitsunday 1780, 
including John MacRa from Conchra. There is a list of 38 named 
individuals, in some cases along with their subtenants and 
dependants, to be removed: 22 of these in Lochalsh, 9 in Glenshiel 
and 7 in Kintail.” Some of the above were accommodated 
elsewhere. As an example, Finlay MacKay who was to be 
removed from Achnabein (Achadh na bainne) in Lochalsh, is 
entered as joint tenant with (another) John MacRae in the 
neighbouring farm of half of "Meikle Sallachie" at the sett made 
in 1781.1" 

By the obsequious hand of Donald MacLennan, minister in 
Kintail, we hear of "the spirit of disaffection and malevolence that 
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possess some here, as well as their inclination to disappoint me, 
and embarrass your and the other worthy Trustee's views." 
Conchra, who is out of favour with some of the ruling elite, none 
the less "confidently gives it out that he has got his farm through 
Mr. John MacPherson's interest with Mr. Greville." Charles 
Francis Greville one of the commissioners of the Board of Trade, 
appears on the stamped paper of the new leases and would appear 
to be an acquaintance of Thomas Frederick MacKenzie- 
Humberston. MacLennan also informs Gillanders that he finds 
"no other plot forming just now, but the additional talk of some of 
the wafe (?) people's intention of going to view Abertarph in order 
to agree with G. Fraser's Factor about a part of it — Sanders Digg, 
Finlay in Dornie, John Bui and some of the Glensheal folks speak 
much of this plan." 

There is a hint, too, of some anti-Catholic sentiment directed at 
Archibald MacRae of Ardintoul — something that this honourable 
gentleman was fully aware. In a Memorial for Archibald Mackra 
concerning a breach in his tack in 1780, the writer says "he has 
good reason to believe that there is a design laid by some of the 
clergy to get him dispossessed when the breach comes, upon 
account of his religion, having for some time endeavoured once 
and again to hurt him upon that account.” This was probably 
written in 1778 when Seaforth was in the north recruiting.” 

John Knox met MacRae in 1786 and says of the meeting: "After 
sun-set I was carried to the house of Mr. Macrae, at Ardintoul, on 
the south side of Loch Duich, in Ross-shire, where, though the 
name of John Knox sounds harsh in the ear of a Roman Catholic, 
I met with every civility that a hospitable family could bestow, 
and to which a priest of that persuasion, who happened to be there, 
contributed." Knox was pleasantly surprised with the area and 
wrote: "There seems to be a great spirit for improvements on the 
banks of Loch Duich, for which the soil is well adapted, and 
manure is near. Here 1s much grain, good pasturage, with many 
fine cattle. The loch is ornamented with a beautiful low island 
tufted with trees, which adds very much to the fine scenery 
around.'“ The area he was describing is Loch Alsh, in the vicinity 
of Ardintoul and Glas Eilean, not Loch Duich as we presently 
comprehend it. 

Colonel Thomas Frederick MacKenzie-Humberston died of 
wounds in India on 30th April, 1783, aged 28, less than two years 
after his cousin the late Kenneth, Lord Seaforth. He was 








Baron Mackenzie of Kintail, in 1797.'* He was the last Seaforth, 
the subject of the famous prophecy of the legendary Coinneach 
Odhar or Brahan Seer and he had the tragic misfortune of seeing 
each of his four sons pre-decease him.'” 
In March 1793, at his third attempt, Humberston MacKenzie 
was authorised to raise a Highland battalion with himself as 
Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant. As wih his predecessor, a 
regiment was quickly raised and marched to Fort George in early 
July. The old 78th having been reduced to the 72nd, this new 
regiment became the 78th. Much of the correspondence at this 
time, therefore, is about recruitment, and this, it seems, was not 
without its difficulties, especially from 1794 onwards when a 
second battalion was raised. 
However, Mackenzie was a man of considerable ability and 
diverse interests, who, despite being deaf and dumb from his 
youth (the consequence of a severe attack of scarlet fever), took an 
active part in all aspects of current affairs. He succeeded to the 
| 
| 
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succeeded by his only lawful brother, Francis Humberston 
MacKenzie who was elevated to the peerage as Lord Seaforth and 


Seaforth estates at a time when the improving movement was 
gaining real momentum. The annexed estates were returned to 
their former owners in 1784, but after nearly forty years in exile, 
the old lairds or, more likely, their sons, viewed their possessions 
from a new perspective. Development and improvement were all 
the rage. 

In August 1786, what has come to be known as The British 
Fisheries Society was formed and Francis Humberston 
MacKenzie was one of its thirteen Directors.'* Following advice, 
his early efforts at exploiting the rich west coast fisheries were 
focused on Lewis rather than on his mainland estates, but those 
were made independently of the Society's activities." 

Perhaps encouraged by Knox's favourable mention of the "Bay 
of Plock" as "a commodious, safe harbour, for small vessels"”,'*’ 
MacKenzie decided in the early 1790's to develop a fishing station 
here. A letter of 22nd October, 1792 from Archibald MacRae to 
George Gillanders at Highfield mentions that the factor "Mr. 
Fairbairn in his book sketched a plan of the intended village at 
Plock of Lochalsh; I understand Seaforth wanted to have it more 
particular, and Mr. Fairbairn goes this day to Plock to compleat 
his survey of that place."'** Soon, another village was planned for 
Dornie in Kintail, but Seaforth's vision of progress may not have | 
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been shared or understood by his people. A little later in his letter 
MacRae continues: "In general they rest firm in their confidence 
of his goodness, but it is natural for them to be now upon the 
approach of a sett in some degree of anxiety about it and probably 
they will remain so till it is over."'” 

In this last decade of the 18th century the correspondence between 
Seaforth and his factors is increasingly about money. In his high- 
society life in London, Seaforth gambled — and lost, becoming 
heavily embroiled in debt. If it was known to them, his tenants' 
anxiety must have been heightened, indeed, by the sale particulars 
of the estates of Kintail and Lochalsh advertised in 1796.'° One 
passage reads: "the district of Glensheal, which was let for no 
more than five years, would form the most desirable sheep-walk 
in Scotland, and of course would afford a very considerable rise of 
rent." 

Seaforth was persuaded to hold on to Kintail and after 
protracted negotiations, Lochalsh was sold for £38,000 to Hugh 
Innes in 1801. In that same year, in order to help relieve some very 
pressing debts, Colin MacKenxie W.S., Seaforth's solicitor in 
Edinburgh, concluded the sale of the farms of "Fadoch, Killiland 
and Corrydoine" to Innes for a further £7,200.'"' It was not long 
before he "dispeopled" them and brought the flock-masters in. 
Meanwhile, Seaforth had sailed for Barbados, having been 
appointed Governor there in 1800.'” 

On Blackadder's map of Lochalsh, prepared for Hugh Innes in 
1807, is an area marked "disputed ground" to which reference was 
made earlier. Lying at the head of Loch Monar, this "pendicle of 
Achmore of Lochalsh" had been the cause of some friction 
between Seaforth's tenants and those of MacKenzie of Fairburn 
for some decades. Farquhar Matheson, tacksman of Achmore 
during the late 1 8th century, reserved the pastures here for his two 
year old cattle which he grazed there all summer and harvest 
"because it grazed and rased them better than any other part of the 
hill. "S 

The lairds of Fairburn liked to spend a week or two in the 
vicinity in early summer and the rich pastures were jealously 
guarded. At one time, Alexander MacKenzie of Fairburn, father of 
Roderick or Ruairidh, the patron of Iain Mac Mhurchaidh, had 
told his herdsmen to shoot any Lochalsh beasts which strayed on 
to Fairburn ground. Roderick of Fairburn was much less 
concerned, but his tenants took a different view. 
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In 1799 Seaforth applied to the Sheriff of Ross for an Interdict 
against Fairburn and his tenants for "incroaching on this pendicle 
of Achmore."'* Having purchased Lochalsh in 1801, Innes 
inherited the dispute. Late in the 1790's Coll MacDonell of 
Barrisdale, the Rev. Downie (compiler of the first Statistical 
Account of Lochalsh) and Murdoch MacLennan took the lease of 
Monar from Fairburn and had "with many servants and adherents 
endeavoured forcibly to possess themselves of the haugh or flatt" 
of Luibnaghui'* James Hogg stayed with Downie at Ardhill in 
1803 and said of him: "Besides the good stipend and glebe of 
Loch Alsh, he hath a chaplaincy in a regiment and extensive 
concerns in farming, both on the mainland and in the isles, and is 
a great improver in the breeds both of cattle and sheep.” Hogg 
also visited Donald Macdonald Esq of Barrisdale who had the 
nearby farm of Auchtertyre. 

Thomas Dudgeon, as factor for Innes, received information and 
guidance from Archibald MacRae of Ardintoul, former factor in 
Lochalsh. Dudgeon gives the names and whereabouts of more 
than a score of former herdsmen, some of whom herded for 35-40 
years for their respective tacksmen. A "grasskeeper" was 
employed to preserve the hill grass from the end of spring and 
beginning of summer by the Mathesons of Fernaig. Dudgeon 
mentions also a cattle disease, "the black spald", as having killed 
five cows out by Monar. (A veterinary acquaintance suggestd that 
this is probably a cattle disease known now as "black quarter"). In 
1805 the Rev. Downie was in trouble again on account of his 
Bowman burning heather, thereby setting fire to part of the 
plantation of oaks at Reraig — the present Coille Mor. Hogg was 
an advocate of heather burning due to it being "instrumental in 
raising the braxy."'*’ Notwithstanding the condition of sett which 
forbade tenants from "raising muirburn", once the land was turned 
over to sheep, the shepherds burned the land with impunity. 

The dispute at Luibnaghui was resolved at Dingwall on 4th 
November 1807, by Mr. MacKenzie, advocate, younger of 
Kilcoy. One consequence of the outcome was the building of a 
dry-stane dyke 4 — 4'/2 feet high with a double turf cope at Bealach | 
an Sgoltaidh. Innes contributed 4'/. d per yard towards its | 
construction and it is still largely extant today. | 

In Glenshiel, after some years of considering the matter, the 
farms were re-organised in 1801, "so as to correspond with the 
view of laying them under sheep." Advice had been sought from 
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Thomas Gillespie, ® the highly successful flock-master in Glen 
Garry, who had prepared a plan, but this was adapted by Colin 
MacKenzie on the recommendation of Alex MacRae, Inversheal. 
This accorded better with Seaforth's wish to retain as many of his 
tenants as practicable.'® 

Peter Fairbairn, Seaforth's factor, would have preferred just one 
tenant on each of the new farms, but joint tenancies were agreed 
which settled twenty-seven tenants on the six "new" farms. The 
farm of Morvich had eleven of these tenants settled on it. Cluanie, 
for centuries the shieling grounds of the farms in lower Glen Shiel, 
was appointed as a sheep walk in its own right, marching on the 
south with Glen Loyne, for long the shieling grounds of Ratagan 
and now also given over to sheep.'” The new arrangement added 
£490 yearly, almost doubling the rental of Glenshiel. 

The days of herding cattle on the hills were numbered. When 
Seaforth, still hugely in debt, sought to dispose of further farms in 
Kintail, Innes expressed his interest, especially in the farm of 
Ardintoul (Glenshiel), on account of its detached hill grazing in 
Lochalsh:— "the extent of this hill pendicle is not great but being 
situated in the heart of one of my sheep farms — and the subtenants 
generally keeping black cattle upon it is a great annoyance to the 
shepherds."'* Ardintoul was not sold to Innes, nor was any other 
part of these western properties sold till some years after the last 
Lord Seaforth's death in 1815. 

The new proprietors gave no preference, as Seaforth had 
insisted, to the ancient sons of the soil. Nor had they any need to 
retain a tenantry. Shepherds came north, bringing new names into 
the area such as Linton, Boa, Renwick and Stoddart. Their 
progeny would become as Highland as the people their flocks had 
dispossessed. 

During the first half of the 19th century township after township 
had their hill grazings removed from them in complete disregard 
for the traditional agricultural system and with little or no 
compensation for their loss. Given over to sheep at first, later in 
the century most of these sheep walks would eventually become 
deer forests. 

A people accustomed to roaming the wide expanses of the hills 
were crowded on the shores and the precious arable, where still 
retained by them, was subdivided through population pressure, 
even in the face of emigration, into miserable potato plots and the 
grazing for a cow. 
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When the Napier Commission heard evidence in the area during 
August, 1883 and The Royal Commission (Highlands and Islands) 
a decade later in July 1893, a story of poverty, landlessness, 
overcrowding, eviction and emigration is told and retold. 
Highland society had always had its divisions based on wealth and 
privilege, but it is the blatant injustice done to the poor and the 
powerless which provokes anger in the reader even now. Tenants 
whose stock was formerly numbered in scores with extensive hill 
grazings to summer them were having to send their meagre stock 
of young cattle to pasture near Isle Ornsay in Skye.“ 

Several witnesses considered that the pastures had been 
deteriorating under sheep. Others, too young to remember the 
cattle culture days, spoke only of having more land for sheep. 
Stock for them meant sheep. In all the mass of evidence presented, 
that of eighty seven year old Duncan MacRae of Sallachy surely 
caught the attention of Lord Napier and his commissioners. 
Duncan had come originally from Coille Righ in Kintail 
(erroneously Kyle Rhea in the minutes of evidence). Some of his 
answers must have amused the Commissioners, especially his 
comment that "one man from Kintail was better than half a dozen; 
that is true.” Here is a selection from his evidence. 


Question: If you compare the condition of the people in Kintail 
sixty years ago with the condition of the people in Sallachy now, 
which are the better off? 

Answer: There are no people in Kintail today, it is only deer. 


Question: The people who were in Kintail when you left sixty 
years ago? 

Answer: Oh! Yes, they were far better; they had ground, the 
mountains, which were keeping people alive, and now they are 
beside the shore./ 


Question: Are they better fed? 
Answer: Not so well. I was fed on milk and the produce of 
sheep, goats, cows and cattle and fish. 


Question: How are they fed now? 
Answer: Potatoes and herring, bread and tea, they have no butter 
and no cheese. 


Question: Did they use to play at games on Sunday”? 
Answer: No; but they went among their cattle and wandered on 
the hills. 
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Question: By the population returns there appears a decrease in 
the parish of Kintail of nearly 500 people in ten years; do you 
know that? 

Answer: It is well known it is so. 


Question: Why is that? 
Answer: There are more of the Kintail people in Australia and 
America than in Kintail.“ 


Old as he was, even Duncan MacRae could have caught only 
the twilight of the shieling days. Considering the circumstances 
prevailing in the Highlands and Islands at that time, it is not 
difficult to understand this hearkening back to what had come to 
be considered something of a Golden Age — a folk memory of 
days of plenty and of freedom, unfettered by rules and regulations 
or plagued by factors and parchments and little influenced by 
people from the south. The reality, inevitably, was different from 
the myth. Yet, when considering the works of 18th century poets 
and writers and the evidence of 19th century game books, it is 
incontrovertible that the Highlands then were a far richer 
environment than they are today. 

Donnchadh Ban Mac an t-Saoir's "Cumha Coire a' Cheathaich — 
Lament for the Misty Corrie — masterfully describes the 
degradation of the hills which he knew and loved. It may be 
applied with equal force to the uplands of Lochalsh which are 
today another landscape devoid of people. 


CUMHA COIRE A' CHEATHAICH 


Is duilich leam an caradh 

Th' air coire gorm an fhàsaich, 
An robh mi greis a m'àrach 

'S a' Bhraighe seo thall; 

'S iomadh fear a bharr orm 

A thaitneadh e r' a nadur, 
Nam biodh e mar a bha e 

'N uair dh’ fhàg mi e nall; 


Tha 'n coir' air dol am fàilinn, 
Ged ithear thun a' bhlàir e, 
Gun duin' aig a bheil càs deth 
Mu 'n àit anns an àm; 

Na fèidh a bh' ann air fhàgail, 
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Cha d' fhuirich gin air arainn, 
'S chan 'eil an àite tamha 
Mar bha e 'sa' ghleann. 


Tha 'n t-ait an robh na fuarain 
Air fas 'na chroite cruaidhe, 
Gun sobhrach gun dail-chuaich, 
Gun lus uasal air carn; 

An sliabh an robh na h-éildean, 
An aite laighe 's éirigh, 

Cho lom ri cabhsair fèille, 

'S am feur chin e gann. 


LAMENT FOR MISTY CORRIE 


I grieve at the condition 

of the green corrie of pasture 

where I earned my living for a time, 
over yonder on the Brae; 

there's many a man besides me 
whose spirit would be gladdened, 
were it as it was formerly, 

when I left it to come here. 


The corrie has been blighted; 

Though it were cropped to the ground, 
There's none who feels concern for it, 

At present round the place; 

The deer, once there, have left it, 

Not one stayed in its precincts, 

Nor is their habitation as erstwhile in the glen. 


The place in which the springs were 
Has developed into hard humps 
Without primrose, without violet, 
Or noble herb on rock; 

The hillside where the hinds were, 
Where they lay down and rose up — 
is bare as a paved fair-ground, 

and the grass has become scant. 
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‘Very rapid and splendid fortunes’? 
HIGHLAND SCOTS IN BERBICE (GUYANA) 
IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Dr DAVID ALSTON 
Sth November, 2002 


History is written by the victors as much in economic as in 
military struggles. Thus the subsequent economic dominance of 
the USA and the corresponding economic decline of the West 
Indies have combined to both exaggerate the economic 
significance of the American secession from the British Empire 
and to obscure the central role of the Caribbean in British 
commercial expansion in the eighteenth century.' This has, at least 
until recently, influenced accounts of Scottish economic history. 
Markets in the Caribbean were, in fact, vital to the growth of the 
Scottish economy in the eighteenth century and were, from the 
1770s, the most dynamic sector of Scottish overseas commerce. 
The importance of these colonies is described by Devine: 


By 1790 the sugar islands had become the Clyde’s premier 
overseas centre of trade. It was not simply a question of 
intelligent diversification after the tobacco business was 
undermined by the American War of Independence. The 
Caribbean now became a strategic factor in the whole process of 
Scottish industrialization. In the early years, raw sea-island 
cotton from the Caribbean plantations helped to power the mills 
of the western Lowlands. Equally, the boom in the export trade 
was partly dictated by the demand for ‘slave cloth’, rough linen 
clothing produced in massive volumes by the spinners and 
weavers of the eastern counties.’ 


The impact of these trade links was also felt in the Highlands. 
For example, by the time of Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical 
Account, compiled in the early 1790s, emigration from the 
northern Highlands to the Caribbean was increasingly common; 
and the large hemp manufactories established in Inverness and 
Cromarty, in 1765 and c.1772 respectively, each employing 
upwards of 800 people, were the largest ‘proto-industrial’ 
concerns in the north and produced bagging exclusively for the 
London—West Indies trade. 
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Each expansion of British control in the Caribbean during the 
eighteenth century increased the opportunities for commerce. 
Barbados and the Leeward Islands (Antigua, St Kitts, Nevis and 
Montserrat) were conquered by 1750, the Seven Years War 
(1756-63) brought the Ceded Islands (Grenada, Dominica, St 
Vincent and Tobago) and Britain gained effective control of 
Guiana from the Dutch in 1796. This comprised three territories — 
Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice — which later constituted 
British Guiana and now Guyana. Demerara and Essequibo had 
been joined as one colony in 1792, with Berbice as a separate 
administrative unit. The colonies were returned to the Dutch in 
1802 under the Treaty of Amiens but retaken the following year, 
although the colonies were not formally ceded to Britain until 
1814. The Caribbean by this time accounted for about twenty per 
cent of British imports and exports‘ and in 1808 anti-abolitionists 
claimed that over £5m. of British capital was vested in land, 
slaves, buildings and cultivation in Guiana alone.’ 


The purposes of this essay 
are to show the inter- 
connections — through in- 
vestment and migration — 
between Guyana, particular- 
ly Berbice, and that part of 
the east coast of the Northern 
Highlands, roughly from 
Inverness to the Dornoch 
Firth, in the closing years of 
the eighteenth and first 
decade of the nineteenth 
centuries; and through the 
papers of two families, 
Mackenzie of Seaforth and 
Fraser of Reelig, to explore 
the economics of these 
investments and the nature of plantation society in these colonies. 

Berbice was fundamentally frontier territory, on the margins of 
the British commercial empire, until well into the nineteenth 
century. It was ‘one of the most unattractive colonies in the New 
World’ — subject to fickle changes in weather and epidemics of 
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disease, and with only the one small urban community of New 
Amsterdam, which began to take shape in the last two decades of 
the eighteenth century. The older Dutch estates were laid out 
along the banks of the Berbice river, up to 100 miles inland, and 
exploitation of the more accessible coastal strip was only possible 
by ‘poldering’, which required capital to finance the building of 
dams, drainage canals and sea defences, all of which then needed 
continued maintenance.° 

There had already been an involvement of British merchants in 
Guiana under Dutch rule and, writing in 1800, Lord Seaforth, who 
was shortly to be appointed governor of Barbados, credited these 
merchants with a significant expansion in the number of 
plantations during a ten year period after 1782, when it was 
realised — contrary, he claimed, to the opinion of the Dutch 
plantation managers — that drained land on the coast was suitable 
for growing high quality cotton. In fact, the failure of the Dutch to 
bring this area into cultivation was part of a more general failure 
of the Dutch private sector to exploit the opportunities of 
plantations and the slave trade during the ten years of peace 
between 1784 and 1794.’ He noted that subsequently ‘at the period 
of us taking possession, the influx of English, and still more of 
Scots, adventurers was truly astonishing’ .*‘ 





DETCH € OF OC REY 





John Arrowsmith, from Map of British Guiana (London, 1844) — shaded areas 
show coastal plantations mostly abandoned by this date 
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There is ample confirmation of this extensive Scots involvement, 
both in Berbice and Demerara—Essequibo. A commentator noted 
in 1807 that new sugar estates in Demerara generally had, in 
addition to slaves, a number of ‘negro and mulatto tradesmen’ 
from West Indian islands working under ‘merchants from England 
and Scotland, but principally from the latter’. When Demerara 
presented evidence against emancipation in 1824, the secretary to 
the committee of inhabitants was a Scot, Alexander MacDonnell, 
who produced reports from five estate managers, four of whom 
were also Scots.” Rodway’s History of British Guiana, written in 
the 1890s, noted that the overseers, before the abolition of slavery 
in 1834, were ‘often young Scotchmen or Barbadians’."’ 

A list of estates in Demerara with their owners and attorneys — 
that is, factors who managed the estate for absentee owners — was 
published in 1832 and from this it 1s possible to provide some 
quantification of the extent of Scots involvement. Roughly one 
third of estates appear to have been either owned or managed by 
Scots. 


Estates in Demerara, 1832 (Local Guide, 1832) 


Parish Number | Estates with proprietors | Estates with attorneys | % of estates 
of estates | having a Scots surname | having a Scots surname | with Scots in 

ownership or 

management 


St Swithin 


15 
s 
I 
T 
9 


‘A speculation in Berbice’ — the enterprise network 

Recent studies have established the importance of networks of 
patronage and family connection in the development of Caribbean 
colonies, as, indeed, in many parts of the British Empire. The 
Caribbean colonies attracted few permanent settlers and such 
networks were important in easing access for new arrivals to jobs, 
credit and trading contacts. They also reduced risk by entrusting 
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key tasks to trusted family members, while maintaining links 
between the colony and the home country, to which almost all 
intended to return. As a consequence, there was often a strong 
relationship between one area of a colony and a small part of 
Scotland from which the networking families originated. Devine 
cites the example of Tobago where ‘a single coherent Scottish 
network operated in the later eighteenth century by migrants from 
a triangle bounded by the towns of Elgin, Huntly and Banff.” 

Seaforth justified his claim to advise government on the future 
of Guiana through his connections with such a network, noting 
that his ‘attention was very early drawn towards this subject, from 
several Gentlemen in my neighbourhood being among the first 
speculators in Guiana’.’’ Seaforth’s memoranda provide evidence 
that limited prospects in the homeland made many gentlemen — 
minor Scottish peers and gentry — eager to seek posts overseas, for 
he adds that ‘of these, some never had any fortune, & others had 
exhausted what little fortune they were possessed of, yet, with 
very few exceptions . . . they all returned speedily with larger & 
some of them with immense fortunes’. This was a tantalising 
prospect for men such as Seaforth who were struggling both to 
balance the books on their Scottish estates and support their 
families according to the expectations of their social standing. 

The ‘first speculators’ from Inverness and the Northern 
Highlands included Rose of Glastullich (near Tain), a number of 
Munro families (Easter Ross), Frasers of Belladrum (near 
Beauly),'* Thomas Cuming (Moray), George Inglis (Inverness) 
and Baillie of Dochfour (Inverness). The Belladrum Frasers were 
leading figures in that part of Berbice to which Seaforth was to be 
drawn as a new speculator and Fraser of Reelig, writing to 
Seaforth in 1801, noted that Belladrum was ‘said to have made 
£40,000 by his last trip”'” and later hoped that Seaforth would 
return from Barbados ‘as rich as a Demerary man’.”” 

Colonel James Fraser of Belladrum (1732-1808) and his 
brother Alexander (1738—84) both had interests in Tobago before 
1784.* By 1792 Col Fraser was involved in St Kitts’? and before 
1795 his eldest son, also James, was in Demerara,” where he was 
later joined by the two other sons, Simon and Evan. Col James 
Fraser, through his marriage to Hannah Baillie of Dochfour 
(Inverness), had links to one of the principal Bristol merchants 
involved in the slave and West Indies trades. Her brother Evan 
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Baillie (1740-1835) had entered the army as an ensign at the age 
of fifteen and served in the West Indies during the Seven Years 
War (1756-63). He then established himself as a slave trader and 
merchant in the West Indian trade, finally settling at Bristol, 
which he represented in Parliament from 1802, campaigning 
forcefully against the abolition of the slave trade. By the death of 
his elder brother Alexander in 1799, he succeeded to the family 
property of Dochfour, where he lived for the last twenty years of 
his life before his death in 1835.” The existence of Plantation 
Dochfour, established in Demerara before 1797, indicates that the 
Baillies had early interests there” and Evan Baillie’s son, James 
Evan Baillie, later became Chairman of the British Guiana 
Association.” 

The extent of these local networks can be judged in other ways. 
There were two donations from Demerara to Inverness Royal 
Academy before 1796 and, in 1799, James Fraser, younger of 
Belladrum, forwarded subscriptions of over £500 from the colony 
for the Inverness infirmary.” In 1814 nearly £1000 was subscribed 
from Berbice to support the establishment of Tain Academy, with 
donations from many estates named after properties in Easter Ross 
and Sutherland — Alness, Creich, Dunrobin, Foulis, Golspie and 
Novar.” A current gazetteer of Guyana” lists settlements on the 
east coast of Berbice named Alness, Ankerville, Belladrum, 
Borlam, Cromarty, Dunrobin, Fyrish, Glastulich, Kilcoy, 
Kildonan, Kiltairn [Kiltearn], Limlair [Lemlair], Lochaber, Nigg, 
Rosehall, Tain and Tarlogie; and, on the west coast, Belladrum, 
Brahan, Edderton, Fearn, Foulis, Inverness, Kingelly [Kingillie], 
Novar, Ross, Rossfield and Seafield. Only eight other Scottish 
place names are listed. 

Networks also extended into the lower ranks of society and this 
is an important aspect of the impact on the Highlands of 
involvement in Guiana. For example, as Seaforth’s manager 
brought his Berbice estates into cultivation he found he required 
two further overseers. They were brought from Ross-shire from 
where he requested, through the gardener at Brahan Castle, ‘two 
lads — if bred to gardening so much the better. They should not be 
younger than 18 to 20, and be able to read, write tolerably and 
know the common rules of Arithmetic’. A carpenter was found in 
the same way.” a trade which was much in demand and where a 
skilled worker could advance quickly. 
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‘A speculation in Berbice’ — land and capital 

The strong Scottish contingent in migration to Berbice was fuelled 
by the lure of profit — in Seaforth’s words ‘very rapid and splendid 
fortunes’. While some saw such success as evidence of innately 
superior British drive, it was in reality the outcome of the 
favourable economic climate for a number of years after 1796, 
with rising prices for sugar, coffee and cotton. In 1801 Lord 
Seaforth became part of a consortium which bought ten lots of 
land and a tract of 3000 acres, all formerly owned by the Dutch 
Berbice Company. Seaforth had financial support from his 
kinsman Col Alexander Mackenzie and from Edward Fraser of 
Reelig, and the project also involved James Fraser of Belladrum, 
and Dr William Munro and Archibald Alves, both of London but 
with family connections to Inverness. The only non-Scot was an 
Anthony Somersall. 

Edward Fraser of Reelig, an obsessive maker of lists, had 
enumerated the advantages of the colony before the purchase of 
the Berbice Company lands in what amounted to a manifesto for 
what he elsewhere called ‘adventures abroad’. These included 
natural advantages in the richness of soil, the fact that it required 
little work to clear the land before cultivation, the absence of 
hurricanes and both the abundance of ‘provision land’ for food for 
slaves and of fish, fowl and game for the masters to hunt. He 
believed that the more southerly location gave the colony a 
number of advantages over the islands of the Caribbean — the 
health of slaves was allegedly better, they required little clothing 
and were ‘wonderfully prolific’. Cotton grew exceptionally well 
on the saline soils, it gave a crop in six months and the plants were 
perennial, with the result that ‘the number of negroes required to 
manage land is not above 1/10th of that in the Islands’. Moreover, 
the Dutch government had encouraged planters and there were 
low taxes. Just as important, if not more so, was the availability of 
credit and mortgages. Land could be acquired by down payment 
of a quarter of the purchase price and then three-quarters in annual 
instalments over three years, slaves could be bought at eighteen to 
twenty-four months credit and, because there was a crop every six 
months, the ‘negroes and instalments are paid by the crops’. 
Mortgages were available because British merchants were eager 
to secure the consignment of produce and as a result, in Seaforth’s 
words ‘those who could barely procure a mortgage at home on an 
unencumbered estate can immediately command money if they 
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own a property in Guiana’. Fraser’s enthusiasm blinded him to the 
very real threats posed by Berbice’s climate and its indigenous 
diseases, which ten years later would lead him to exclaim ‘Berbice 
is a poison!’.* 

The Berbice Company lands, which were all on the coast and 
still to be brought under cultivation, were bought for just over 
£31,000 but with other expenses the cost was over £36,000, of 
which Seaforth was to pay £8000 — £3800 up front and the 
remainder in three annual instalments.” In 1801 Seaforth arranged 
to bring his share of the lots on West Sea Coast, Berbice, into 
cultivation as Plantations Brahan and Kintail and, on the East Sea 
Coast, to bring his share of a lot into cultivation as Plantation 
Seawell. He contracted with his secretary, Peter Fairbairn, making 
him manager of the concern and agreeing to provide a total of 
£12,000 for the purchase of the land and ‘stocking’ it with slaves.” 
One year into the venture £4775 had been expended on the 
purchase of fifty-three slaves. The cotton crop of the following 
year was expected to sell for £6000 but there were expenses of 
£3120 — namely, £800 for a ‘task gang’ (additional slave labour 
hired in from other estates), £280 for provisions, £400 for 
overseers’ fees, £300 for clothing and doctors bills, £940 for 
shipping the crop and a fee of £300 due to Fairbairn — leaving a 
net profit of just under £3000. He was advised that bringing 
further land into cultivation might increase this return to between 
£4000 and £4500. 

It was reckoned by one writer that a sugar plantation in Guiana 
with 200 slaves would require capital of £20,000 and produce a 
net annual profit of £3500, and that even if the estate were fully 
mortgaged at ten per cent, this would leave a net profit of £1500, 
with minimal living costs.” Seaforth’s return of £3000 on an 
investment of £12,000 in a cotton plantation was even better. 

Speculation in the rising value of land was also part of the 
attraction of investment in Guiana. Seaforth and his partners 
intended selling their undeveloped land in lots to recoup their 
capital and they had the model of Mr Blair, one of the largest 
plantation owners, who had paid about £1666 for each one for ten 
lots in the 1790s and sold some for £5000 each in 1800. The 
following year another of his uncultivated lots sold for £7000. In 
Reelig’s words there were ‘vast fortunes made by land jobbing’.” 

But in reality, speculators were very vulnerable. Not only were 
they were borrowing in order to invest, and relying on credit and 
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quick returns from their crops — but they were locked into a 
commitment to expansion. In 1805 Seaforth described the position 
of a typical ‘young adventurer’ in these new colonies who, with 
capital of perhaps £1000, would make a down payment on an 
estate with a purchase price of between £3000 and £5000, paying 
in four or five annual instalments — and would acquire between 
eight and twelve negro slaves on eighteen to twenty-four months 
credit. At the end of the first year he would require more slaves, 
on further credit, in order to expand cultivation to produce a crop 
which would cover the payments due. Only after five years or so, 
when the land was paid for, might he be in a position to push 
forward improvements from a more secure foundation — until then 
‘to stand still was to invite ruin’.” Seaforth and his fellow 
investors operated on a larger scale but the problem was the same 
— even one poor season would create difficulties in cash flow and 
there were, in fact, almost ten consecutive years of disastrous 
weather, either too dry or too wet. Cotton prices fell and, since 
investment in Guiana was less attractive, it was not possible for 
the speculators to sell on their surplus land. In 1808 Fairbairn 
pointed out to Seaforth that the original business plan had been 
based not on the average crop over a number of years, but on a 
single season 1799/1800 which produced almost double the usual 
crop.” 

Seaforth had hoped, by the end of his term as Governor of 
Barbados in 1806, to finance himself in Britain from the profits of 
the Berbice estates. Not only was this impossible but further 
borrowings were required and the venture was restructured as 
‘The United Ross-shire Company settled in and trading to 
Berbice’, with Fairbairn as a partner. However, there were yet 
more bad seasons and by 1808 Seaforth had, probably unfairly, 
lost confidence in Fairbairn. Their relationship deteriorated — in 
1810 Seaforth considered travelling to Berbice himself and in 
1814 was looking for someone to investigate the management of 
the estates on his behalf. Between 1805 and 1810, Plantation 
Brahan, the first to be brought into cultivation had, despite 
sustained effort, fallen in value by almost eight per cent (from 
238,033 guilders to 219,862 guilders) — and had at best only 
covered its running costs from year to year. 

Yet the same problems had faced all Guiana estates — by 1810 
Reelig was intending to bring his sons home after ‘ten years 
unsuccessful trial!” ” and the Belladrums’ Scottish estate, near 
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Beauly, was sold off in 1812, the family having failed to continue 
their early successes in Guiana. Seaforth clung on, financed at 
home, for the time being, by the profits of kelp from his other 
Scottish estate on the island of Lewis. But by 1814 his affairs were 
‘desperate’ and the advice was clear: ‘In regard to Berbice, I am 
afraid it will do no more than pay for itself, if it will even do that. 
Lord Seaforth should lose no time in selling . . . the Slaves will 
fetch a good price . . . the Land, and Machinery, I am afraid, 
nothing.’ 


‘A speculation in Berbice’ — slave labour 

The prospect of ‘rapid and splendid fortunes’ relied on the 
systematic and brutal exploitation of black slaves. The decade 
from 1796, when Britain gained control of the colony, brought 
significant growth in slave imports. The slave population of 
Demerara doubled between 1792 and 1802 — and a further 20,000 
slaves were imported to the united colony of Demerara and 
Essequibo between 1802 and 1804.” By 1815 Guiana as a whole 
had the greatest disproportion between black and white 
populations of any British Caribbean colony — a ratio of 37:1 
compared to an average of 12:1. This was even higher in Berbice 
where, in 1815, there were about 500 whites and 25,810 registered 
black slaves — a ratio of 50:1.” 

Scottish involvement in the slave trade has often been ignored 
but it is clear that the Scottish ‘enterprise networks’ extended to 
this sphere of activity. A recent study of the business of a Bristol 
slave trader, John Rogers, notes that before his bankruptcy in the 
late 1790s his captains dealt with agents in the Caribbean “who 
included Francis Grant, Alexander MacLeod and John 
Cunningham in Jamaica; Munro McFarlane, James Baillie & 
Company, and Campbell, Baillie & Company in Grenada; 
William Webb in Dominica; James Maud in Antigua; George 
Baillie & Company in St Vincent and William Grumley in 
Tortola’. — names which indicate a significant Scots involvement 
in slave trading. Of one of these, George Baillie and Company, 
Fairbairn commented that they had ‘effected a very extensive and 
complete system of business in the West Indies, connected with 
his new House — he is likely to command the cream of the African 
trade in Guiana and the Leeward Islands — and is to receive large 
consignments of produce but advances no money’.” Fairbairn 
bought slaves from a Mr Macleod, Baillie’s agent in Kingston, 
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Demerara, who was in business with a William Mackenzie, and he 
also refers to a John Ross, in Berbice, probably part of the 
partnership Fraser, Ross & Sinclair in New Amsterdam”: — names 
suggesting a strong north Highland involvement. 

It is almost impossible to discover details of the lives of any of 
the individual enslaved Africans. Most slaves sold to plantations 
in Berbice had been brought from that part of modern Ghana then 
called the Gold Coast,” and were likely to have been of the Fanti 
or Asante (Ashanti) nations.“ A group of twenty such ‘prime Gold 
Coast Negroes’ were bought from William Mackenzie in July 
1803 by Seaforth’s agent, Fairbairn, for Plantation Brahan. The 
ten men in the group were re-named Brahan, Kintail, Lewis, Ross, 
Sutherland, Inverness, Dingwall, Britain, Gordon and Crawfurd.** 

The slave Inverness appears a number of times in subsequent 
correspondence. He had been purchased for about £85 and was 
taken with the others to Plantation Brahan, managed by Hector 
Mackenzie, where they joined over sixty other slaves. Since 1801, 
ninety-five slaves had now been bought but five had died and six 
were ‘runaways’. Of those remaining at Brahan, two were nursing 
their children, three were house slaves and eleven were unfit 
through various illnesses, including one woman with venereal 
disease. This left sixty-six slaves ‘for the field’, a storekeeper and 
one child.” 

This was insufficient to create polders, cultivate cotton as a cash 
crop and secure a future supply of plantains as food for the slaves 
A polder of 220 acres had been completed at Brahan but this had 
only been possible by hiring a ‘task gang’ of slaves — a ‘ruinous 
expedient’, according to one of Fairbairn’s critics, which had cost 
£1000. It had been planted with cotton, with thirty acres set aside 
as a ‘plantain walk’. The plan was to make the enterprise self 
sufficient in slave food within twelve months but plantain walks 
throughout the colony failed in the dry season of 1803 — the driest 
for over thirty years — and slaves were instead fed on imported 
American flour and cornmeal. They were unaccustomed to this 
food, had no way of preparing it properly and dysentery became 
widespread. 

By the end of the year another polder of 250 acres had been 
created — of which 100 acres were set aside for plantains — but by 
this date both Inverness and Dingwall had absconded. Inverness 
was re-captured in January of 1804 when a group of around fifty 
runaways — or ‘maroons’ — were discovered established in the 
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woods about a day’s journey away, on the Demerara side of the 
Abary river, where they were growing ‘plantains, rice, tobacco, 
cassava etc in abundance’, all in marked contrast to the food 
supply at Brahan. Dingwall and a third slave from Brahan, named 
Peter, were part of this group but evaded capture. 

In early 1804 Fairbairn described ‘desertion’ as ‘furious this 
quarter’ with five slaves having absconded from the neighbouring 
Plantation Union.” In a later communication, he estimated that 
there were now 100 maroons and his concern was as much that 
they be driven away as captured because there was continuing 
communication between the runaways and the estates on the 
coast.” 

Life for the Brahan slaves became no easier. From 1804 there 
were a series of very wet seasons, which not only led to poor 
cotton crops but also destroyed the plantain walks. Moreover, the 
demands on the slave labour force increased because the rains 
necessitated the digging of further drainage canals to release flood 
water which built up on the savannah behind the coastal estates. 

Inverness again absconded and remained at liberty for some 
time. He was in contact with another Brahan slave, Favourite, who 
was discovered to be practicing obeah — African- derived religious 
rites, which were regarded by the planters as subversive.” It was 
alleged that Favourite was also conspiring to ‘carry off’ female 
slaves ‘to the Woods’. He was imprisoned and returned to 
Plantation Seawell, on the East Sea Coast. Favourite was caught 
practising obeah again and set to work wearing iron shackles. He 
escaped and was re-captured at Brahan, while attempting, with 
Inverness, to free another slave. Inverness was said to ‘have been 
long absent’ but ‘knew the way back and holds correspondence 
with the coast’. 

It is not clear whether or not Inverness was recaptured with 
Favourite. In any event, the maroon camp continued until at least 
1810, when 100 runaways were killed or captured by a military 
expedition. Among those brought back alive were twenty slaves 
from the neighbouring Plantation Union and a slave named 
Quaco, who had been Lord Seaforth’s cook in Barbados before 
being brought to Plantation Kintail in Berbice. The maroons were 
sent to islands off the coast, where they were probably worked as 
‘Crown slaves’ belonging to the state, while their former owners 
received compensation. 
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In the seven years between Inverness’s arrival as a slave in 
Berbice in 1803 and the destruction of the maroon camp in 1810, 
there had been a number of significant changes in the slave-labour 
economy. In 1807 the colonial slave trade from Africa — but not 
colonial slavery — was abolished by the British parliament. 
Abolition had been preceded in 1805 by what was termed ‘the 
Restriction’, limiting imports of slaves to the newly conquered 
colonies, including Berbice. The Restriction allowed for a three 
per cent level of imports to replace slaves who died but this was 
considered wholly inadequate by the planters — an indication of 
the reality of high death rates. Fairbairn passed on Seaforth’s 
comments, objecting to the Restriction, to the planters in 
Demerara who were taking the lead in composing a 
‘Remonstrance’.® However, he was soon reporting that the 
‘difficulties in procuring Negroes under the Restriction were not 
as great as imagined’ since the Governor was issuing permits.’ 
Fairbairn himself obtained a permit to admit ‘40 Negroes from 
Demerara’ and sent fifteen to Kintail, five to Brahan and twenty 
to Seawell. 

By 1810 Fairbairn had increased the slave population on the 
three estates to 257, valued at almost £27,000, approximately 
forty per cent of their assets in Berbice.” Some has been bought 
‘seasoned’ — that is, already broken in by work on other 
plantations — but most were ‘prime Gold Coast negroes’ 
purchased from slave ships. On one occasion Fairbairn declined to 
buy slaves from the Congo who were regarded as ‘not fit for this 
country unless they are very young’ but, nevertheless, the slaves 
were bought by other planters.” 

After the end of the slave trade it was envisioned that slaves 
would thereafter be ‘reared rather than purchased’.* This arguably 
led to arrangements to improve family life and better care of the 
sick, including the employment of more doctors, something which 
Scotland was well positioned to supply — but it also increased 
pressure to maximise the productivity of slave labour. Plantations 
Brahan, Kintail and Seawell were managed with a ratio of male to 
female adults of around 60:40 and there was a significant increase 
in the number of children by 1810, by which time fifty of the 257 
slaves were children. The highest proportion of children was at 
Brahan, where there were thirty children and sixty-one adults. 

Sexual exploitation of female slaves was endemic in plantation 
society, taking many forms including sexual abuse of children, 
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and was often accompanied by sadistic punishment of those who 
offered resistance.“ The mixed-race children born as a result of 
forced sexual relations were themselves brought up as slaves. In 
1810, one girl among the fifty-five children on the Seaforth 
plantations was identified as a mulatto — and given a monetary 
value higher than the other children.” 


‘A speculation in Berbice’ — managers and overseers 
Fairbairn’s letters to his employer, Lord Seaforth, were generally 
restricted to business matters but from time to time there are 
glimpses of his personal circumstances, particularly his sense, as 
the years went by, of being trapped in the colony. In this he was 
the victim of the ill-founded optimism of Seaforth and his partners 
in their purchase of the lands of the Berbice Company. Each 
successive failure led Fairbairn to place greater hope in the next 
season’s crop and he speculated on anticipated good years both by 
acquiring more slaves — in advance of the Restriction and then 
Abolition of the slave trade — and by acquiring more land when 
prospects seemed good.” 

Fairbairn was originally employed as Seaforth’s secretary at 
Brahan Castle in Ross-shire, an important position because 
Seaforth was both deaf and dumb, and so relied heavily on written 
communications. Fairbairn arrived in Berbice in November 1801 
and, contrary to all his expectations, remained in Guiana until his 
death in 1822.” He had never intended to stay so long. In 1808 he 
hoped ‘to return next year after 8 years abroad’ and felt, at this 
date, that he had stayed for the previous two years against his own 
interests and to the injury of his family and children, all ‘to keep 
down the expenses of the concern and render it productive’.” By 
July 1809, however, he was still unable to leave: ‘In vain I 
attempted to close my arrangements to quit this country and find 
it impossible until I see results of the ensuing crop.’* In 1810 he 
was still there and expressed his regret that he had not left in 1806, 
when Seaforth completed his term as Governor of Barbados. And 
so things continued, with perhaps some sense by 1814 that he was 
reconciled to life in the colony — by then he was resident at 
Kintail, his ‘favourite place’, with both land and building neatly 
laid out ‘like a European farm’.”' 

The circumstances in which Fairbairn found himself contributed 
to both Seaforth losing confidence in him as manager and to an 
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apparent breakdown in his relationship with his family in Ross- 
shire. Seaforth began to query Fairbairn’s management in 1808 
because he believed he had not been provided with adequate 
accounts of what was happening in Berbice. This was later 
summarised by James Baillie Fraser: ‘The continued series of 
uninterrupted misfortunes which have marked . . . late years has 
made it also a most unpleasant task to write frequently . . . what 
indeed is there to be spoken of but a train of disappointment, a 
disheartening detail of plans fondly conceived, ever failing .. . 
correspondence would first languish, then expire.’” 

At the same time Fairbairn became deeply concerned about his 
family. Mrs Fairbairn appears not to have paid the rent on their 
farm of Moy on the Brahan estate in Ross-shire and payments of 
her annuity had consequently been withheld. In one of the last 
amicable exchanges between Fairbairn and Seaforth he had 
outlined his hopes for his six sons. The three youngest were still 
at school, the eldest intended to come out as a planter — Fairbairn 
had hoped to get him a ‘Dutch education’ but the wars had 
prevented this — the next was training in Edinburgh as a doctor and 
the third wanted a career in the navy, something in which Seaforth 
might have helped. These plans were now in ruins. In Fairbairn’s 
words, ‘Our West India speculation does in this instance sicken 
me to the heart. It would seem that I am suspected here and that 
my family must starve at home.’® 

Although his eldest son John came to Berbice and managed 
Plantation Seawell, Fairbairn was, a few years later, judged to 
have neglected his family. James Baillie Fraser could only offer a 
limited explanation: ‘I hardly know how to account for it — but 
when the general laxity of manners prevalent in these colonies is 
considered, the state of continued exertion . . . and the tendency to 
laziness that pervades all ranks in these climates, we may find the 
shadow of a reason. ’”™® 

A more detailed personal view of Berbice, from the perspective 
of a white planter, can be gleaned from the letters of Edward 
Fraser, the son of one of Seaforth’s partners, Edward Satchwell 
Fraser of Reelig (1751—1835). Reelig senior was Collector of 
Customs at Inverness and in 1802, as ‘an indefatigable opponent 
of Highland emigration’, wrote an extensive account of its causes 
and effects, for the Board of Customs. But he was careful to 
distinguish emigration, of which he disapproved, from what he 
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termed ‘adventures abroad’ and in 1800 he made attempts to 
solicit a post for himself with Seaforth in Barbados. His eldest 
son, James Baillie Fraser, had already been indentured in 1799 at 
the age of 16 to James Brown and William Matheson, merchants 
in St Vincent.® After Reelig had acquired an interest in the 
Berbice Company lands in 1801, James moved to the colony, 
where he was joined in late 1803 by his younger brother Edward. 
Edward wrote frequent and candid letters to his mother over the 
next nine years, which provide a detailed and personal account of 
life in the colony. 

Edward, arrived in Stabroek (later renamed Georgetown) in 
Demerara in October 1803, aged 17, and went immediately to the 
Weldaad Estate, Berbice. His future was in the hands of James 
Fraser, younger of Belladrum, who sent him, in late November, to 
work as an overseer for Dr Munro on Plantation Novar — an 
example of how local and family networks provided training and 
contacts for new arrivals. He remained there until September 
1804, when he moved to a plantation called Lot 28, owned by his 
father and managed by his brother James. There had been some 
conflicting advice as to whether or not it was a good idea for the 
two brothers to work together, with James in a superior position to 
Edward, who remained an overseer. However, Edward was 
delighted with the arrangement. 

He returned for a brief visit to Scotland in 1807 and in the 
following year, aged 22, he progressed to the position of manager 
on the neighbouring estate, Lot 27.” The family’s continuing 
financial problems, and his father’s determination to retain their 
Scottish estate, led to the sale of Lot 28 and by 1810 Edward had 
concluded that there was no prospect of getting on in Berbice and 
that India was preferable. He returned to Inverness in 1811 or 
1812, from where he travelled to India but died on route at St 
Helena in 1813.°% His elder brother, James Baillie Fraser, 
subsequently pursued a highly successful career in India. 

From his arrival in 1803 Edward was clear why he was there, in 
a place he found ugly and depressing and would come to regard as 
a danger to both health and morals. In one of his first letters home 
he wrote that ‘the only thing in favour of this country is that if one 
is very industrious (one) may make some money in it’. Yet this 
was not a short sojourn or adventure. He wrote in 1804 that ‘this 
is the country for us for perhaps 20 years’.” His work in Berbice 
was undertaken not primarily for himself but for the sake of his 
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hard-pressed family and it was thus a matter of honour — ‘to return 
home little better than I came out would be to me more dreadful 
than never to return’,” 

Edward’s experience of Demerara and Berbice was like that of 
many Scots in the West Indies, where few intended to settle and 
consequently where there was little investment in social 
institutions.” He thought Stabroek ‘an ugly abominable place’. 
There were no paved streets, only a canal of ‘stagnating, stinking 
water’ with a track on each side.” He also described the 
‘deficiencies of the town of Berbice and the low tone of society 
there’. Like Stabroek there were no proper streets and all the 
buildings were of wood, except the brick-built Government 
House. There was a tavern where ‘in the evening you see a parcel 
of drunken men (I can scarce call them gentlemen) smoking 
tobacco, drinking Gin and playing billiards’. Drunkenness was 
common, even on Sundays.” 

Edward frequently commented on the ‘low character’ of the 
settlers. The manager at Plantation Dochfour, Mr Simson, where 
James had worked, was ‘a harsh disagreeable vulgar little 
creature’ whose house was ‘abominably dirty’ and where James 
had often not even had water to wash — although Edward had to 
concede that he was reckoned a good planter.” He often felt 
isolated as overseer at Lot 28 — ‘so very few I see but vulgar 
people’.”” Communication with Scotland was not always easy. 
There were no post offices except in Stabroek, sending and 
receiving letters was difficult and sometimes unreliable, and some 
young men lost regular contact with their families. At one point, 
Edward had to inform an acquaintance, Adam Fraser of Newton, 
of his own sister’s recent death.” 

Some settlers attempted to adopt what they regarded as a more 
civilised life-style. Edward had frequent contact with Mr and Mrs 
Simon Fraser, Belladrum. He stayed with them shortly after he 
arrived in Berbice and visited Plantation Union — about seven 
miles from Weldaad — to see the place where their new house was 
to be built in ‘as pretty a situation as the flat country will allow’ 
beside some old mangrove trees. Simon Fraser hated the country, 
but Edward thought his wife, the daughter of a former Dutch 
governor, sought to make the best if it. They lived in style, 
spending over £2000 a year on house expenses and their new 
house cost at least £5000, although by 1807 they had moved and 
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were living further east at Plantation Brighton on the Corantine 
coast. 

The Frasers’ life style is also described in an account of military 
service in Berbice and Demerara between 1806 and 1808, written 
by Thomas Staunton Saint Clair, an ensign in the Royal Scots. ” 
His duties were not onerous and included an extended social visit 
to Plantation Geanies, adjacent to Plantation Brighton, and jointly 
owned by the Frasers and the Easter Ross laird, Macleod of 
Geanies. He travelled to the plantation on the Frasers’ schooner 
and Saint Clair’s description illustrates the pleasures of shooting, 
dining and exploring which were open to those with time and 
money.” 

Edward, in contrast, although from a similar background, had to 
make a living and could not participate in such activities. But he 
made a determined effort to improve things at Lot 28. He enthused 
about becoming a ‘housekeeper’ along with his brother; 
welcomed his mother’s gifts of table cloths, bed linen, towels, a 
teapot, glassware and luxuries such as cheese, smoked mutton 
hams and newspapers; and suggested that James send to Britain 
for silver cutlery. He learnt to play the flute and had a piano 
shipped out, hoping that James would be able to entertain when 
their house was improved.” 

These efforts bore little fruit. James became silent and 
withdrawn and developed ‘an utter aversion to being at home’. 
Edward saw little of him and social life on their plantation did not 
improve. Edward saw what was happening to his brother as a 
typical effect of the country, explaining to his mother that ‘many 
little forms and ceremonies in society at home . . . are unknown or 
despised here as restraints’ — the result of ‘being almost entirely 
without the society of women which acts as a check on the 
liberties men would otherwise take’.*' The country had ‘great 
attractions for some people but they are people I hope I will never 
resemble’.” 

The breakdown of social conventions was exacerbated by the 
position in which young men such as Edward found themselves. 
They were gentlemen sons of landed families, but were, in the 
colony, often employees. In 1805 a young man named Donald 
Noble joined Edward and James at Lot 28, apparently under the 
misapprehension that he was to lead the life of a gentleman 
planter. He had the notion than he was on the same footing as 
James, ordered the house slaves with more freedom that Edward, 
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‘read the newspaper at breakfast’ and did not appear to understand 
what an overseer was.” In contrast Edward was acutely aware that 
he was in an inferior position to James and, earlier, on Plantation 
Novar had been anxious to be treated as an overseer. 

Isolation, and the ‘low tone’ of society, was a greater problem 
for the few white women in the colony. Mrs James Fraser saw 
‘nobody but a parcel of the neighbouring gentlemen who are not 
all of the first water?” and she had no female friends or 
acquaintances, except one old woman." 

The male settlers not only felt the lack of white, female 
company — when James attended a ball to celebrate the Queen’s 
birthday there were seventy men but only fifteen women — but 
also found it difficult to maintain engagements to women at home 
in Scotland. This was an understandable situation. The minister of 
Urray, Ross-shire, writing in 1797, argued that the promotion of 
manufactures at home would create a new class of merchants, 
avoiding the necessity of sending young men to the East and West 
Indies ‘where the climate destroys three of every four’ and, as a 
result, young women ‘would have husbands’.* An engagement to 
a young man abroad in a fever ridden country was clearly not a 
good bet in the marriage stakes. In 1808 Edward wrote of Alex 
Fraser being ‘mad about Miss Heywood’s marriage’. She had not 
only jilted him — but two or three other men in the colony.” And 
on his return to Berbice after a visit home in 1807 Edward wrote 
of ‘our great calamity’ and its affect on James. When he met with 
James he gave him ‘the ring’. James looked at it in silence and 
then went to his own room.” 

Edward’s letters reveal many of the tensions of daily life in the 
literal and metaphorical hothouse of plantation society. Simon 
Fraser’s wife, Fraulein Battenberg, a daughter of the Dutch 
governor, had a manner which seemed to emanate contempt for 
those around her and many disapproved of her having come out to 
Berbice.” James bore a hatred for her and a difficult situation 
arose when she took a fancy to, and wished to buy, one of the 
Reeligs’ women slaves, Susey, who was nursing Mrs Fraser’s 
child during a visit. Edward knew that Susey ‘could not bear Mrs 
Fraser’ and did not think his father would wish her sold as she was 
‘one of the best women on the place’. Like James, Edward felt that 
Mrs Fraser always showed him contempt — but he admitted that 
she had done him many good turns and, on another occasion, 
wrote that this Dutch woman, still in her early thirties, ‘1s almost 
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the only woman I ever see and she will run in my head’.” He later 
lent his piano to her, on which she played Haydn symphonies and, 
though badly, Scots airs.” 

In his letters to Seaforth, Fairbairn generally confined himself to 
business matters but could not refrain in October 1804 from 
conveying details of the ‘elopement’ of Madame van Battenberg, 
Mrs Fraser’s mother, with Major Hardiman, the commandant of 
British troops in the colony. Her husband, Simon Fraser, 
subsequently duelled with Hardiman, but neither was injured. 
Another acquaintance, Dr Gordon, was involved in a duel the 
following month, after his friend was horse-whipped in the street. 
Gordon was shot 1n the arm.” 

Disease was a constant concern and a topic of many letters — 
rightly so, for it was the principle disincentive to settlement. In 
1796, forty per cent of white troops in the West Indies died from 
disease and although this dropped to just over eleven per cent in 
1802” yellow fever was a constant threat.** News conveyed home 
that an acquaintance was in good health was not a mere 
pleasantry, and often the news was of death. For example, a 
Duncan Fraser, who came out in 1804, died of fever within two 
days of reaching the estate which was his destination” and by the 
following year Edward had heard of the deaths of three more 
individuals named Fraser from ‘putrid or yellow fever’.” Fairbairn 
identifies two of them as Alex Fraser of Culduthel, manager at 
Brahan, and his schoolfellow, Adam Fraser of Newton, who died 
on the neighbouring estate the next day.” 

James Fraser of Belladrum was dangerously ill in 1807 and his 
wife suffered from continuous poor health.* Tom Fraser of 
Kingillie — a cousin of the Belladrum Frasers — who had been on 
Plantation Paradise when Edward arrived, had such poor health by 
1807 that, despite having made little money, he was trying to 
return home by making arrangements to work in Glasgow.” Both 
Reelig brothers were very ill in 1805 and James had fever in 1807 
and again in 1808. There are a number of references in his letters 
to means of avoiding fever — temperance and exercise, ™® ‘Dr 
Chisholm’s plan’ of drinking nothing but water, drinking fruit 
syrups and, in the case of one of James’s fevers, staying away 
from the coast at spring tides.'"' Abuse of alcohol was also a 
significant cause of death. Another acquaintance, Dr Noble, was 
known to have ‘drunk himself to death’, leaving his sisters-in-law 
in mourning, cutting themselves off from all society.'” 
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Slaves and masters 

A central contradiction of plantation society was that, while it was 
based on the brutal exploitation of black slaves, this forced labour 
was for the benefit of individuals many of whom at least claimed 
allegiance to principles of humanity and justice. This can rightly 
be described as hypocrisy — but ‘managing’ the contradiction was 
nonetheless an important feature of the lives of at least some 
planters. 

Landed gentry, whether major proprietors such as Seaforth or 
minor landholders such as the Reelig or Belladrum Frasers, were 
brought up to believe that noblesse oblige and had usually — either 
themselves or their sons — been educated in the atmosphere of the 
Enlightenment. Some insulated themselves from this dilemma by 
their distance from the plantations. Despite pontificating on the 
advantages of Guiana, Edward Fraser senior of Reelig, never went 
there to face the reality and his final comments in his letters to 
Seaforth on the subject were mixture of prudence and what might 
pass for concern for the slaves: ‘Rear plantain walks and cattle and 
put no more land in cotton than can be raised by your own negroes 
— cause anxious attention to be paid to the state of pregnant and 
inlying women — on my estate there is now a specific practice that 
prevents the loss of infants by lockjaw and the Creole increase 
will be truly valuable.’ And he contrasted Seaforth and himself 
with other plantation owners — ‘low cunning characters versed in 
every subterfuge and ravelling’.'® 

It always appeared to be someone else who had the ‘low 
character’ necessary to run a plantation effectively — but even 
those directly overseeing slaves might seek to justify their role. 
Control of the large slave population by a small group of whites 
involved not only force but some degree of negotiation and 
acceptance of established codes of conduct.'* Acting according to 
such codes was often a practical necessity but it also had, for the 
masters, the advantage that it gave a semblance of justice and 
appeared to humanise their dominance over the slaves. 

For example, slaves throughout the Caribbean, with varying 
degrees of success, established a customary ‘right’ to tend their 
own plots, hold their own celebrations, buy and sell food and other 
goods, and even hire themselves out during their ‘free’ time. Thus, 
Edward Fraser noted that Sunday was the slaves’ ‘own day’ and 
some were permitted to hire themselves out to work for two or 
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three guilders. Edward disapproved, believing that they should 
have the day to rest.'” 

An interesting example of slaves’ limited but effective 
negotiating power can been seen in 1806 when Fairbairn entered 
into a bargain with Macleod to buy fourteen seasoned slaves. The 
deal fell through when it became apparent that the slaves, who had 
been on a sugar plantation, did not wish to leave it for work in 
cotton. Their anticipated resistance presumably made the purchase 
too unattractive to be worth while.'” 

Other whites, although living in the colony, achieved the luxury 
of a greater distance from the reality of slave life. Some, such as 
Simon Fraser of Belladrum and his Dutch wife at Plantation 
Union, sought to create a household in Berbice as near as possible 
to that of a European country house. The physical trappings of this 
life style have been described above — but there was also a 
significant attempt to create a different relationship with domestic 
slaves, which may at times have seemed to approach that of 
‘master and servant’, rather than master and slave. Thus, as 
examples, Mrs Fraser’s child was nursed by the slave Susey on her 
visit to the Reelig’s plantation; Edward took Susey’s feelings into 
account in refusing to sell her to Mrs Fraser; and James Fraser 
took a ‘devoted’ personal slave back with him to Scotland. '"” 

In the domestic sphere, a number of white men had enduring 
sexual relationships with either ‘free coloureds’ or black slaves, 
which, although forced in the case of slaves, differed in the eyes 
of the men from the rape of female slaves by overseers and 
managers. Like a number of those who wrote accounts of 
Caribbean colonies in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, Saint Clair noted that it was a common practise for 
young European men to buy an educated black slave who became 
their sexual partner.' The extant of coercion varied and many 
‘free coloureds’ were enticed to Demerara and Berbice from 
Barbados and other Caribbean islands. Saint Clair admitted to 
have been persuaded of the value of taking a black mistress after 
two of his friends were nursed through bouts of fever by their 
women — and also described their important skills in removing 
body parasites known as ‘chigoes’ or “‘jiggers’.''° 

A parallel — although not an exact one — might be drawn 
between these relationships and relationships between native 
women and fur-traders, many of them Highland Scots, in 
Canada.''' Van Kirk has shown that the fur trade depended on 
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quasi-marital relationships between traders and Native American 
women, both as a means of creating and sustaining trading links 
with Indian tribes and as a source of vital survival skills. These 
included the production of moccasins and snow shoes. ‘To be 
without women,’ van Kirk notes, ‘was to invite disaster.” There 
was, at least according to Saint Clair, a similar survival value in 
Guiana. 

There were, of course, important differences. Native American 
women were not slaves — although some early accounts of inter- 
marriage refer to them as ‘slave women’? — and they were from 
an established local culture, rather than the cultural mix of slave 
society. However, life in a fur-trading post offered an easier 
existence than in traditional society, where much heavy work was 
carried out by women,'” and there was a similar advantage in a 
slave or ‘free coloured’ woman becoming the mistress of a 
plantation owner or manager. There is evidence that free coloured 
women actively sought what Pedro Walsh calls ‘room-to- 
manoeuvre options’ in their alliances, including sexual alliances, 
with white male power. 

The title of van Kirk’s book — Many Tender Ties — refers to 
affectionate and enduring relationships that were formed between 
fur-traders and Native American women. Despite it origin in slave 
society, a similar ‘tender tie’ is seen in the will of George Jeffrey, 
made in Berbice in 1846. He left his property to his children by his 
housekeeper, Ajuba, with the provision that a legacy of £50 go to 
his sister in Dingwall — but only if this could be done without 
affecting the ‘independence and comfort’ of his mixed-race 
family.'*° 

In Canada, it was at first common for officers in the two 
principal fur-trading companies to send their mixed-race children 
to Britain for education.' The same was true of Demerara and 
Berbice — Hugh Miller sat next to a ‘mulatto’ pupil in Cromarty in 
the 1810s'™ and, shortly before, there were three ‘coloured’ pupils 
at Inverness Royal Academy, all brothers named Macrae.'" It did 
not take long for this to become unacceptable to British society. 

It has been argued that the mothers of these mixed-race 
children, at the interface between white planters and black slaves, 
had a key role in the emergence of a new culture in plantation 
society. Sydney Mintz,’ author of the leading account of the 
place of sugar in modern history, argues that the development of 
a cuisine within slave society was not only, in itself, an important 
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exercise of freedom but that masters learned from their slaves and 
came to prize certain foods. Thus, some slaves ‘came to enjoy an 
unanticipated freedom of manoeuvre’ and masters allowed 
themselves to humanise the central contradictions of slavery. As 
the person responsible for the management of a household, it can 
be argued that black housekeeper/concubines played a crucial role 
in salvaging some value from the fundamentally abusive nature of 
slave society. 


‘Something foul in the mode of their accumulation’ 

Those ‘first speculators’ in Guyana who were able to repatriate at 
least part of their wealth before the poor seasons of the early 
1800s, often returned to Scotland ‘as rich as a Demerary man’, 
bringing new speculators, such as Seaforth, to seek ways of 
emulating their ‘very rapid and splendid fortunes’. This phrase is 
taken from Seaforth memorandum to the Duke of Portland 
composed in 1800, the opening paragraph of which runs as 
follows: 


Whatever may be the public consequences resulting from the 
occupation of Dutch Guiana by the British, its operation in 
creating very rapid and splendid fortunes to Individuals is very 
apparent, & some of these fortunes have been so very rapidly 
acquired as to furnish grounds to strong suspicions that there 
had been something foul in the mode of their accumulation.'”' 


With unselfconscious irony Seaforth defended the speculators. 
There was, of course, something extremely foul in the mode of 
accumulation, to which Seaforth and his partners were blind. It is 
to the credit of Edward Fraser that he was more clear-sighted. 

In a number of letters written to his mother and sister, he 
expressed his thoughts on the treatment of slaves. In the early 
years he looked for what positive things he could in his situation. 
He considered ‘negroes a very handsome people’,'” the slaves in 
his charge were ‘well behaved’, he rarely punished them and then 
only as severely as he thought just.'* In his first experience as an 
overseer, on Plantation Novar, where he worked for a time in 
1804, he was ‘left melancholy’ by the death in its mother’s arms 
of a ‘four-day old negro child with lockjaw’, despite being 
laughed at by the son of the house for this.'* The following year, 
1805, he sent his mother a small bottle of Cayenne pepper made 
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by his black cook, Jacoba, and asked her to sent some ‘cheap and 
gaudy articles’ for her and to give away to children. 

But he saw from an early point that it was characters such as 
Simson, the manager at Plantation Dochfour — ‘a harsh 
disagreeable vulgar little creature’ — who were successful planters. 
When Edward came to leave Berbice in 1811 he had come to hold 
the bleak and pessimistic view that ‘blacks are seldom capable of 
lasting attachment to their owners because of the way their owners 
treat them and they treat their owners’. While he recognised his 
mother’s claim that a family servant, Black John — who 
presumably had been taken back to Scotland — had grieved and 
felt deserted when his master, Edward’s brother James, went 
away, he argued that ‘if he returned to the country and there was 
an insurrection ... he would as soon see his master and me killed 
as not’. He claimed his view was based on the facts, citing the 
insurrection in St Domingo where there had been ‘just one 
instance of fidelity but many domestics, seemingly attached to 
masters, who were the first to knock them down’. This was only 
to be expected. ‘People ought to feel no faith in their slaves for 
they all know they deserve no return from them but such as is 
generally met with.’ Edward’s conclusion was that it was not 
possible to salvage relationships of value from the abuse of 
slavery.’ 

He acknowledged, however, that James “had other notions’ and, 
as it turned out, Black John remained with James Baillie Fraser for 
over fifteen years, travelling with him in India and elsewhere. 
Although James made provision for John’s retirement in London, 
he did not live to enjoy it. He died in the Middlesex Hospital in 
1823 and was buried in Paddington churchyard - no longer a 
slave, but according to Edward and James’s mother, ‘the attached 
faithful friend as well as the devoted servant’.'” 
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NOTES ON PEOPLE AND PLACES 
ALONG WITH TRADITIONS COLLECTED BY 
THE LATE IAIN R. MACKAY 


SUBMITTED BY HUGH BARRON 
25th April 2003 


The information in the first part was collected by Rory during the 
early 1930s when he attended the Abbey School at Fort Augustus. 
During that period he became acquainted with several of the older 
generation who had much traditional information and he became 
familiar with the topography of the district. 

These items, collected in his Fort Augustus years, were 
carefully written in ink in a hard backed notebook and are given 
as he wrote them. 


Glencoe — (1) Clach a’ Bhatlag. The rock of Allan Breac. 
(2) Torran, near Clachaig. 


(3) First victim of massacre Duncan Rankin killed 
while crossing River Coe. 


(4) Fourteen burned in house near Achnacon. 


(5) Natives met Maclain to try and persuade him to 
get rid of the Campbells at a place 100 yards from 
crossroads up Ballachulish road. 


(6) Maclain spent day with Glenlyon at a tavern. 
(7) Chief's house Glinne Leac a’ Mhuidhe. 
Angus Macdonald (Gille Breac) 


Allan of Lundy 
After the raid on Gilchrist, he retired to an island on Loch Lundy 
where he settled with his wife. Splitting a log when some 
Mackenzies passing by recognised him and determined to kill 
him. Allan asked one favour that they would help him to split the 
log. They agreed and lined up on each side of the log with their 
hands in the cleft. When ready Allan knocked out the wedge and 
the log closed on their hands. Allan then killed them and buried 
them at Achandaroch. 

Ali Cameron, Croit na criche. 
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Camerons raided Invergarry and got as far as Torra Dhuin where 
they were met by the MacDonells. A fight with Dochanassie clubs 
took place. 

A.C., Croit na Criche. 


[Somerled MacMillan in “Byegone Lochaber”, p27, says that the 
Dochanassie stick was a multi-knobbed cudgel, not unlike the 
Irish shillelagh. ] 


Mac “ic Alasdair swam across to Eilean Mhuirich [in Loch Ness 
near Fort Augustus] to see one of the daughters of Lord Lovat. 
While there one Thomas Fraser killed him and his body thrown 
into Inchnacardoch burn. 

A.C. 


The land from the manse to Allt na Criche was exchanged for 
Aberchalder by the MacDonells and Frasers. The land from 
Murlagan to near Foyers and reaching up to Badenoch was sold 
for 42d an acre. The green slopes of Murlagan were put under 
potatoes. During the Irish famine two boats drew up to a rock near 
the mouth of Allt Doe and took on board a cargo of potatoes for 
Ireland. 

A.C. 


The Abraich raided Strathspey and drove off many cattle. The 
main body went home and left the cattle to be driven home by 
several men. Followed by Strathspey men and lain Beag 
MacAnndra and caught up with the raiders at Glendoebeag. He 
waited at the ford over the Doe and shot one, Mac Ille Mhioran. 
The others fled leaving the cattle to the Strathspey men. Mac Ille 
Mhioran is buried under a large flat stone nearby. 
Donald Macdonald, the last inhabitant 
of Glendoe, born at Tollidh. 


Mac ’ic Alasdair gave his bard Allan Dall a croft near 
Balmaglaster. Allan’s son known as Delvine on account of his 
fondness of the tune “Delvineside”. He was a good fiddler and 
was popular in Glen More. Allan is buried on Eilean Mhunga in 
Loch Leven. The inscription on the stone — “The Blind Bard”. 
Allan was tailoring with others in the old inn of Clachaig in 
Glencoe. While at work a funeral passed by and all rose to go to 
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the door to see it. In the crush a man who had a grudge against 
Allan struck him in the eyes with his scissors, avowing later that 
it was accidental. 

Angus Macdonell (Gille Breac) 


[The “Highland News” of 1/9/34 and 8/7/34 contains other 
accounts of how Allan became blind. One was given by his grand 
daughter aged over 80 years and then living in Inverness. She was 


-a daughter of his son John. | 


Alasdair Mor a’ Bhocain was told by the Bocan that he might 
travel all over the world but that he would be buried at Munerigie 
and that is where he hes. 

In Clachan Mheirichard is a big Clach Neart which is rarely 
lifted. One day at a funeral a man lifted it and put it over a fence 
saying “I never saw a Grant who could do that”. At that moment 
Padruig Mor Port Chlair was passing on the road and one of the 
mourners asked him to take up the challenge. Padruig lifted the 
stone and put it back in its former position, saying to his 
challenger that if he put it over again he would lift it back with his 
challenger on top of it. This challenge was not taken up. 

In the river Moriston about half a mile west of Blairy is a deep, 
black pool. One day about twenty pedlars crossed from 
Corrimony by the Craach and came to the pool where a woman 
met them and said that although the pool was dark it was shallow 
and easily crossed. So they went in and were all drowned and the 
pool came to be called “Linne nam Ficheid”. 

A. Macdonald, Torgoil Bridge. 
(Ailean Mor Ceann Drochaid) 


Glenmoriston 
“Ceann a’ Mhaim” on the march is dotted over with funeral cairns 
as funerals used to pass between Invergarry and Glenmoriston. 
“Clach Bheinn” is the hill above Inverwick east of “Allt 
Phocachan”. 
The name of the green behind Ceann a’ Chnoc is 
“Coinneachan”. 
“Eas Mór” in Coire Dho was a famous place for smugglers. 


Fort Augustus district 
On the pony path to Coire Doe is a small clump of trees called 
“Doire Nic Gille Ruaidh”. 
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The coire with the peaty loch in it on Ardochy is called “Coire 
Odhar”. 

The big birch wood in Glen Tarff between Black Burn and 
Culachy is called “Coille na Caillichw”. 

The sulphur spring is called “Fuaran Doire Chluig”. 

The round hill which can be seen on the skyline above 
Achterawe from Fort Augustus is called “Mam Leacanach”. 

The hillside up which Wade’s road goes from Fort Augustus is 
called “Leac Mór” or “Leacan Mor”. 

Donald Macdonald, Tollidh. 


The three hills going up from Torra Dhúin are Cnoc na Feannaig, 
Cnoc nam Fiodh, Cnoc na Damh. 

The hollow below Creag Iarlian through which the “zig-zags” 
pass is called “Glaic an t-seallaidh”. 

“Spideal eich dhuibh” is on the big hills of Glendoe. 

“Caochan Uilleim” runs into Tarff north of “Garbh bheinn”. 

“Loch na criche” near “Carn Mhungaidh” sometimes called 
“Loch na bric mór”. 

“Coltas an duine” — a rock in Glendoe. 

The hill seen from the Abbey on Culachy above Blackburn is 
called “Meallan Odhar”. 

The hills along the west bank of the River Tarff are, after the 
Lady Falls, Carn Bad, Sron na Cailliche, Ceann a’ chuirn, An 
Cam. 

At the west end of An Cam is “Creagan a’ Bhùirich”. 

The Devil’s Staircase is “Ceum nan Gobhar” and “Allt Ceum 
nan Gobhar”. 

Glaic Ban in Ardachy. Doire Challtuin. 

The pass on the south side of the loch in Ardachy is named 
“Cadha Mor”. 


The information in this, the second part, was roughly noted in 
pencil in a rather tattered notebook and in parts is rather faint. It 
appears to have been written in the 1960s. 


lain Ruadh MacLellan, Uibhist a Deas. 

Batman to Clanranald, 1745-46. 

After Culloden, Clanranald going from Morar to Eigg, saw a 
warship in early evening. They went to an inlet, Sgor Sgaile. It 
was getting dark and they sank their boat and hid in Uamh mhic 
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‘ic Ailean. Clanranald asked for a sod of earth for a pillow. Iain 
had brought a flat stone. “Iain, carson nach ghearr thu ploc talamh 
dhomh, ’s e bu bhuige fo ’m cheann na clach?” Thionndaich Iain 
agus thuirt e ris “’S e an t-ailgheas a dh ’fhoghnas dhuit, ’s ma gun 
dean clach fhein a’ ghnothaich dhuit, dh’ fhaoide gum bith an 
ceann dhiot fo mhaduinn”. 


[Rev C.M. Robertson refers to this incident in “Topography and 
Traditions of Eigg”, in Volume XXII, p203, of the Society’s 
Transactions. He says that John MacLellan was known as Iain 
MacChaluim and that his response to Clanranald was “Is e an 
àilgheas a dh’ fhoghainn dhuit! Nach foghainn a chlach do do 
cheann is gum faod e bhi dhiot mu “n tig a’ mhaduinn” — “How 
fond you are of your ease! Will the stone not suffice the head that 
you may lose before morning?” | 


It was said after ’45 that there was money in Edinburgh to pay a 
pension of a shilling or two to the Prince’s followers and that Iain 
Ruadh was one and went on foot every year via Arasaig to 
Edinburgh. 

One year he was on his way south in the autumn. It was harvest 
time in Perthshire and he came to a farm where the farmer and 
servants were cutting corn. At first he was dubious if he would 
speak and yet if he made a circuit they would be suspicious. He 
made straight for them and engaged them in conversation. The 
talk was about the °45 and the farmer said he was out on the 
Hanovarian side. Iain said nothing and the farmer carried on and 
said he was at Falkirk when the Hanovarians fled. “Co-dhiubh aig 
Blar na h-Eaglais Bric dar a ghabh sinn ratreut bha sinn a dol 
seachaid air garadh agus fhuair mi fhin ailt”, ars an tuathanach. 
“Buille bho claidheamh mor a thilg dhiom ploc na toine agus bha 
mi nam shineadh ann a sin ag eigheachd le crathadh. Agus 
bhrùchd iad thairis orm mar gum bi tuill ach bha aon duine 
coibhneal nam measg. Ghabh e truas rium agus thog e mi agus 
charaich e mi ann an aite socrach far nach bhithinn fo chasan 
chàich”. Thuirt Iain an uair sin ris, “’S mise an duine a thearnaich 
thu”. Chuir sin iognadh mor air an tuathanach agus a dhearbhadh 
do dh’ Iain gum b’ e esan an duine a thearnaich e aig an Eaglais 
Bric, leig e sios bhriogag agus sheall e an ailt a bh’ air air 
thaillaibh na buille a fhuair e. Chaidh Iain a thoirt gu taigh an 
tuathanach agus fhuair e biadh is deoch is fasgadh airson seachdan 
agus na bh’ fhaide nan deonaichadh c fuireach. 
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Air thaillaibh a sheirbhis do Mhac ’ic Ailein ann Cogadh a’ 
Phrionsa thug Mac ’ic Ailean dha tuathanas na Cille an Eige ach 
cha ghabhadh Iain seo. ’S ann a thuirt e ri Mac “ic Ailean “B’ 
fhearr leam fearann aon mhart ann a Sannda mhor na a’ Chill’ air 
fad’ ”. Agus ’s ann anns a’ Chille bha e fuireach agus bha e reic 
uisge-bheatha ’s a’ Chill’ aig an am agus bhitheadh Iain glé tric 
ann taigh-òsda. Nuair a bhitheadh e dol dhachaidh ’s an oidhche 
agus deur math “na cheann bhitheadh e dol seachad air a’ chladh 
agus bata math dharaich ’na laimh agus bhitheadh e feuchadh na 
bha nan laidhe ’s a’ chladh a thighinn a mach a shabaid esan. 


Calum 
Jain im 
Calum Gilleasbuig 
hi a 

n o a (b1797) 

a Bain aa 
ms Kirsty T T, 

(7 Mamore Crescent, Glasgow. 81. House 

64, Fort William) and croft on Eigg. 


Pollock Street, Glasgow 


Kilfinan — grave of Alexander Macdonald, Alasdair Dubh — chief 
who was at Sheriffmuir when Clanranald fell and followers 
wavered. He rallied them “Cogadh an diugh is bron a màireach”. 
Grave of one of his children by his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Kenneth, Earl of Seaforth. Grave of Aeneas Ranaldson, XVth 
chief. 


Eoghan an Fhorsair — Macdonell, North Laggan 

Postman — his daughters, Kate and Maggie died in Inverness in 
1950s. He was son of Am Forsair alias Am Forsair Dubh alias 
Forsair Torra na h-uan alias 
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The Forsair was the last of the chief’s following at the levy of 
George IV in Edinburgh and a piece of his plaid or kilt survives. 
Mrs MacAskill, Mandally was a daughter of Aonghas am 
Fhorsair. . 


Ali Cameron, Croit na Criche near Inchnacardoch died c1936, 
nearly 100 years old. Full of stories about the district. His father 
was in the Camerons at Waterloo and his uncle, also in the same 
regiment, was killed at Quatre Bras. 


Lachlan MacQuarrie evicted from Rhum by Maclean of Coll for 
not renouncing Catholicism. Found sanctuary on Eigg at Gruline. 
Descendants still on island. 


“Is coma leam do bhiodag bhiorach ach cum bhuam do ghlùinean 
mhór”. Dar a chual esan sin chum e oirre le glùinean gus an tainig 
| an fhuil bhuaithe, reòta. Ronald of Cross, son of Ailean Oig 
c1650. Harper and violinist, sons John and Donald. 


Iseabal Og Chinn a’ Chreagain 
Ribhinn is deis theid na chomhdail 
’S ann tha ribhinn ur a Muideart 
Iseabal an urladh bhoidheach. 
She married Allan, son of Aonghas Laig. 


Tha Nollaig a dol seachad orm 

Tha Calluinn teannadh dluth 

Ri gu ceann na bliadhna 

Tus a’ cheud ’s leathan as ................. 
Tha mulad mor air m’ inntinn-sa 

’S nach fhaigh mi dol a null 

'S mo chridhe thall an Arasaig 

An t-aite bu docha leam. 


Dol seachad suas air Barasdail 
Aite airich nan daoine ionnsaichte 
A sheasadh cliù nan Gaidheal 
Sud far an robh na h-easbuigean 


Gur mór an t-aobhar ionndrainn. 
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The notes which follow were written on several loose sheets of 
paper. 


Caitir Liathdoire (Lietrie in Glencannich) lived there to the mid 
19th century. She sold liquor, collected under cover of dark from 
the inn at Cannich. The money was put into a jug and account of 
sales was kept by notches on a stick. A man called for a drink but 
as he had no ready money she said “Chan fhaigh thu an corr, tha 
fichead eag air a’mhaide mar tha”. She was said to be related to 
the old Chisholms and that was why she did not have to remove. 

Valentine (Ualan) Chisholm in Inshully was a seventh son and 
was able to cure Tinneas an Righ. People came from afar and he 
was always obliging. He was a witness in an action of Declarator 
in 1808 and at that time was 79 years old and a widower. 

Coinneach an aireach (also a Chisholm) lived near Invercannich 
and was aged about 100 years when he died in 1848. He had a gun 
“An Oinnseach Bhuidhe” and always wore the kilt. 

Archie Chrasgaidh (another Chisholm) was not in the habit of 
dipping his sheep. He invented a matchbox for use on the hill. 


Faing Buidhe, slightly north of Torness, was where Hugh Fraser 
(Huisdean Frangach) fought the duel. 

Smugglers were in the habit of working at Slochd Cumhang 
near Wester Aberchalder. 

Captain Fraser of Balnain was considered a good landlord who 
encouraged crofters and provided work. 

Pairc an t-seanalair is a field above the pier at Inverfarigaig. 

Donnchadh Beag a’ Bhrocair at Feith na criche on Lochbranside 
was a salmon fisher to Fraser of Foyers. He was father of Duncan 
Cameron, Lakeview and grandfather of Jessie Cameron, 
Fenechrich. It was said he had only six pence on the night before 
his marriage and this he gave to the fiddler. His croft was taken in 
from the heather by himself. 

Charleston near Errogie is called after Tearlach Mor (Charles 
Campbell) a pensioner who reclaimed it from the heather. His 
wife kept a shebeen. 

Easter Aberchalder was of old known as A’Cheann’ Mhor. 


At Balvonie of Leys there was a changehouse kept by an old 
woman known as Cailleach nan diugan. 
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The hill near Invermoriston marked as Creag nan eun 1s properly 
Creag Iain. 

Between Portclair and Fort Augustus is Creag a’mhuirt and 
west of it is Allt an eich. A man on a rock shot an English officer 
on horseback who fell from the saddle and was dragged by the 
stirrup. The horse was killed on the rocks. The man found gold in 
the saddlebags ~ “Airgiod Chinn” — for Prince Charles. He took a 
guinea. 


At the end of a tongue of land between the River Oich and the 
canal there is a row of houses, the one next to Loch Ness being the 
oldest in Fort Augustus and was for the commander of the galley 
which sailed on Loch Ness. 

East of the Battery Rock towards the loch there was at one time 
a brickfield and beyond the old railway pier there is a spit of 
ground, An Lios Mor, where there are old graves. On the hill 
above the bay and beyond the road there is an old lead quarry. 

There is an old burying ground near Achteraw. Allan 
Macdonald of Lundie, Ailean na léine ruaidhe, is buried in the 
north west angle of the wall. South of the burying ground is a 
vitrified fort on Torr Dhuin. 

It was near the bridge over the River Doe where Gorry 
attempted to kill the Duke of Cumberland in May, 1746 but the 
sight and sound of the mounted troops unnerved him. A grand 
daughter or great grand daughter was living in Fort Augustus up 
to about 1920. 


THE BEGINNING OF BANKING IN 
THE HIGHLANDS AND ITS CAPITAL 


KENNETH J B S MACLEOD LL.B. NP., WS. 
28th November 2003 


The beginning of structured banking in this country of Scotland 
came in 1695 by the passing of an Act of the Scots Parliament 
which established the Bank of Scotland and indeed could bestow 
citizenship of this ancient country of ours by the purchase of its 
shares, 

From that year of 1695 the Bank of Scotland issued banknotes 
and was the only issuing source in Scotland, the same year as the 
first printed issues of the Bank of England. Notes were in 
denominations of £5, £10, £20, £50 and £100 Sterling. 

What I want to look at this evening is the situation in the 
Highlands of Scotland in the early days of Banking. We are 
indebted to that distinguished past member of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness Dr William MacKay who in 1915 was responsible for 
publishing the Letter Book of Bailie John Steuart of Inverness 
under the auspices of the Scottish History Society.’ Dr MacKay 
makes a number of important comments in his introduction. At 
page 53 of the introduction we are told “there was in the Bailie’s 
day no bank in the Highland bounds, and no way of remitting 
money except in specie, notes or bills transmitted by the ordinary 
posts or by ‘expresses’ or special messengers. A post walked from 
Inverness to Edinburgh with more or less regularity every week, 
returning the following week. There were posts also to Aberdeen, 
Montrose and Caithness. During the troubles of the ‘15 and ‘45 
the postal service was suspended. In 1721 the Bailie is unable to 
risk a remittance to Edinburgh ‘for fear of robbing, which is 
verray frequent of late in the Highlands’ ”. 

At page 10 of the introduction Dr MacKay tells us “Bailie 
Steuart was a merchant in the larger sense of the word, and not in 
the restricted Scottish sense of shopkeeper. So far as the Letter 
Book shows, he had no shop, his business being mainly a counting 
house one, and such supplies as he from time to time kept was 
stock being stored in his wine cellar or in a building which he calls 
his barn.” When Dr MacKay tells us the sort of adventures and 
businesses 1n which the Bailie was interested one was reminded of 
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the sort of businesses which the merchant bankers of Europe and 
later in Britain embarked on. Dr MacKay also tells us that “in the 
Bailie’s time money was very short and credit very long. The 
ready money system was virtually unknown, and sellers and 
buyers lived in an atmosphere of bills and bonds, which frequently 
floated unpaid for many years... In 1706 Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh granted the Bailie a bill for £16. In 1716 it was 
protested for non-payment. It was still due in 1736. In 1738 the 
balance of the principal was paid, but the Bailie remarks on his 
simplicity in having lost 32 years interest. In 1717 he is dunning 
Colonel Grant of Ballindalloch for the contents of a bill; in 1728 
the dunning is still going on.” There are numerous examples in the 
same vein. In the absence of banknotes gentlemen of substance 
gave their own note of hand, nowadays we would call this a 
promissory note, and this was honoured even many years later. 
These notes became currency and were treated as such. Indeed in 
that interesting work The Drove Roads of Scotland’ written by A 
R B Haldane he tells us that drovers used the same system 
extensively. At page 45 of his book he says “money was scarce in 
Scotland in the 18th century and at the time of the Union of 1701 
the total amount in circulation was reckoned to be not more that 
£200,000 Sterling. Though the Bank of Scotland had been 
founded in 1695, nearly half a century was to pass before banking 
became an active part of the commercial life of Scotland, and even 
longer before banking facilities became widely available in the 
rural districts;...... and the written promise to pay or bill of 
exchange was in active circulation. Many of these bills remained 
for long unpaid before they could be cashed, and meantime passed 
from hand to hand, fulfilling to some extent the function of the 
banknotes of later years. This credit system was one of which the 
cattle drovers of the 18th century took full advantage, and without 
which the financing of their operations would have been 
impossible. For some years before the start of the earliest Scots 
banks, there had been in existence mercantile houses whose 
business lay largely in the financing of trade. From them, a drover 
bound for the Highlands to buy cattle for sale at Crieff Tryst 
obtained a letter of credit and a slender stock of cash. Armed with 
these, he made his appearance in the late spring or early summer 
among the needy tenants, tacksmen and landlords of the North and 
West. To men short of money and distant from markets, the 
temptation of a few pounds of cash and the prospect for further 
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payment on the sale of their beasts proved irresistible. Such scraps 
of information as had filtered through from the South, or the 
number and urgency of the drovers in the North were the only 
means of judging as to the fair market value of their animals.” 
Haldane goes on to say that the proportion of the price paid in cash 
appears to have varied greatly, but probably in few cases was it 
more than a fraction of the value of the animals. The balance was 
met by bills or promissory notes, which the drovers gave, payable 
usually at the end of three months, by which time they might 
reasonably hope to have sold their beasts at the Trysts. Sometimes 
necessity drove the owners to part with their beasts for bills alone. 
The needs of the sellers, the optimism and ready wit of the buyers, 
led to great variations in the type of bargain struck to suit varying 
circumstances, but all rested on credit given and risks taken. The 
sales effected, the drovers started on their long journey south, the 
bills they had signed passed quickly into circulation as part of the 
currency of the district. When James Boswell and Samuel Johnson 
visited Skye in 1772 they found that the rents due to the lairds 
were paid in drovers bills. A system of finance based largely on 
bills of exchange seems to have been general through the 
Highlands at that time, and Haldane also refers to the letter book 
of Bailie John Steuart of whom we heard earlier; this letter book 
shows such bills to have been in circulation helping to finance a 
wonderfully active trade not only in such home products as 
Easdale slate, Morayshire grain and Findhorn Salmon but in 
coffee beans from Rotterdam, wines from Bordeaux and olives 
from the Mediterranean shore. Many of these Highland bills were 
made payable at Crieff, for during the first half of the century 
Crieff cattle market was probably the greatest centre of money 
circulation in the country, and Steuart was often represented there 
to try to get payment of bills held by him from the proceeds of 
cattle sales. After the turn of the 18th century, the Edinburgh 
banks were, for the same reason, represented at Falkirk Tryst, 
which was then rapidly supplanting Crieff as the centre of the 
droving trade. 

During the first 30 years of the 18th century, the financing of 
trade in Scotland had been done mainly by merchants and 
goldsmiths in Edinburgh, and by commercial houses, of which 
Coutts & Company, founded in 1723 was the most important. This 
firm should not be confused with the English firm of the same 
name. The years which followed the founding of the Royal Bank 
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of Scotland in 1727, however, saw a rapid extension of the cash 
credit system by means of which any reputable person with two 
guarantors could get credit. While much of this financing was, so 
far as concerned cattle trade, probably in most cases on a small- 
scale, considerable advances were sometimes made. The records 
of the British Linen Bank’ shows that in 1767 the cashier of the 
Bank was sent to Falkirk with instructions to get payment on bills 
due by drovers and to finance John Birtwhistle, a well-known 
drover from Yorkshire, to the extent of £2000 if he required it, 
while Robert Scott of Shelphill and James Grieve of 
Todshawhaugh were authorised to get advances of £500 each. The 
system of cash credit was popular with traders and bankers alike, 
for while it greatly helped the rapid growth of trade and industry 
from 1730 onwards, it provided the new banks with an 
opportunity of getting their notes into circulation. By the middle 
of the century branch banks had been opened in many of the larger 
towns, and soon small independent banks started business in many 
country districts, encouraged by the dangerous but convenient 
system then in fashion which enabled them to pay cash for their 
notes, or at their option to make payment with interest at the end 
of six months. 

Whilst we are indebted to Haldane for his valuable conspectus 
of the general banking scene and how it evolved he is not specific 
about where and when things happened. Most certainly his 
statement that branch banks had been opened in many of the larger 
towns and that small independent banks had started business in 
many country districts did not apply to the Highlands. Haldane 
was after all concerned with drovers and the drove roads. When 
Robert Louis Stevenson ends his memorable novel “Kidnapped” 
by having his hero David Balfour enter the doors of the British 
Linen Bank on that memorable day of 1746 he was stretching 
poetic licence just a bit far but not too far. The British Linen 
Company was incorporated by Royal Charter dated 5th July 1746° 
and as its name implies it was formed for the purpose of 
encouraging the Linen trade. Side by side with its trading 
activities in Linen the company developed letters of credit and 
began to issue promissory notes to pay to agents, weavers, 
manufacturers and other customers. These initially were 
authorised to be printed for £100 and would be paid with interest 
after three months. This happened in September 1747 and as the 
company found the notes had general acceptance the range of 
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notes was extended and the foundation of the British Linen Bank 
was laid. As the linen trade declined the banking business of the 
company increased. The agents of the company for textile 
business extended their activities into banking and the British 
Linen Company had a number of agents throughout the 
Highlands. And so we find then that the first banking 
establishment in Inverness claimed was that of the British Linen 
Bank in 1762. The Old Bank, as the Bank of Scotland was 
affectionately known, did not venture North until 1775. Just 
immediately before the Bank of Scotland came there was an 
explosion of branch activity by the Aberdeen Banking Company 
which had it establishing a branch office in Inverness in 17700 
This branch survived to 1793 but had disappeared by 1810. 
However it must be said that James Suter in writing in 1822 
claims that the Bank of Scotland was the first banking office in 
Inverness. 

Just where in Inverness exactly the British Linen Bank 
established its premises in 1762 is not at present known. Possibly 
it was an agency office with the bank agent being a local 
businessman or solicitor; one likely probability however was that 
the bank agent was also the agent for the linen trade. Indeed Durie 
in his book on the early days of the British Linen Company’ tells 
us that Hector Scott, merchant in Inverness is complaining in 1761 
about the high price of spinning and the scarcity of spinners 
making it impossible to carry out his engagements with the 
company. The official History of the British Linen Bank however 
tells us that John Mackintosh served as Agent from 1762 to 1785, 
‘circulating the Company’s notes and discounting bills’. We do 
not know what other functions Mr. Mackintosh had.“ * "n 
However in June 1768 the Court of Directors are writing to 
William Durard in Aberdeen saying “We are advised from Banff, 
Inverness etc that your bank are very industrious in picking up our 
notes and from their not having sent any here for some weeks past, 
we judge they intend a run on us.” It is therefore possible that 
Hector Scott switched from the failing linen business to the more 
lucrative business of banking in 1762, but we do not know. Mr. 
Mackintosh was succeeded by William Inglis in 1785, designated 
as ‘merchant in Inverness and partner of Mackintosh.’ The 
History goes on to say that ‘Inglis was reliable and, with a clerk 
who was paid £20 a year, obtained good business.’ Certainly the 
British Linen Company from the correspondence seems to have 
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been well established in Inverness, and indeed in Cromarty, as far 
back as 1768. Later of course they went on to erect the building 
which is so familiar to most of us at 41 High Street, Inverness. 
Sadly, it is no longer a bank and even its imposing entrance has 
disappeared. We do not know just when this building was erected 
but the Inverness Courier of 6 March 1834 reports on the building 
of “the erection of the new inn, High Street, adjoining the British 
Linen Company’s banking office,” so it was well established in 
1834. The 1762 establishment in Inverness of the British Linen 
Bank was followed by setting up of a branch in Forres in 1771.6“ 
$ This Agency had at its head Provost Alexander Forsyth who 
fairly rapidly made his bank ‘the most widely known of Branch 
Banks in the North.” Himself a Corn Merchant, Wine Importer 
and Farmer, he succeded, amongst many other successes in 
obtaining the handling of the payment of the wages for the 
regiments stationed in various parts of Ross-shire and Inverness- 
shire by discounting bills on London presented by the Paymasters. 
The Inverness bankers were no doubt asleep at the time! He did of 
course have a large business himself which used the services of 
the Bank. 

No history of banking in the Highlands can be complete without 
at least some mention of the Ayr Bank, or the banking house of 
Douglas Heron & Co. This establishment rose and 
fell(spectacularly) in the years 1769-72. Geographically it may 
not seem to have been important apart from the fact that after its 
head office was established in Ayr in 1769 it established Agencies 
in Glasgow, Inverness, Kelso, Montrose, Campbeltown, and 
elsewhere. When this ill-starred venture failed in 1772 having 
broken most of the established banking principles it is not known 
how many of the citizens of Inverness or Campbeltown were 
affected.’ 

When in June 1775 the Bank of Scotland finally came to the 
Highlands it established itself (with an agency} at the corner of 
Bank Street and Bank Lane where the Inverness Courter 
newspaper was printed for most of its history and which lead to 
the naming of the street as Bank Street and lane as Bank Lane. In 
the manner of the time however, it was not the Bank, which took 
action regarding premises; the building was acquired by 
Alexander Shaw, merchant in Inverness who was appointed the 
first agent of the Bank of Scotland in Inverness. This building had 
been initially a fairly ramshackle old school building built 
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principally of timber and thereafter a private dwelling and the 
business of the bank was carried out there until 1804. John Fraser 
was then the Bank Agent and he in that year demolished and built 
a new Bank house and Bank office. But this building became 
rapidly insufficient and a substantial new Bank was built next 
door which later became the parish council offices. As a matter of 
interest the Inverness Courier some thirty years or so ago 
reckoned that that same John Fraser was probably the most 
notable figure in Inverness in the second quarter of the 19th 
century. He was Provost of Inverness after the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832 and had his residence at Ness House, where 
the Columba Hotel now stands. 

Before the 18th century ended however the British Linen 
established facilities in Fort William in 1791. It would then appear 
that the old Bank suddenly realised that a formidable rival had 
emerged in the Highlands and the north of Scotland so in 1782 the 
Bank of Scotland set up in Elgin, in Thurso in 1794, in Forres in 
1795 and in Tain in 1795. Sadly, they closed their Elgin branch in 
1806, and their Thurso branch also in 1806; Forres was closed in 
1802 and Tain closed in 1814. I am afraid that the days of market 
research had not yet arrived. So at the close of the 18th century we 
had only the British Linen Bank and the Bank of Scotland within 
the Highland bounds. The only other public bank in Scotland, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, had so far not ventured north and was not 
to do so for may years. There was however a flurry of private 
banking companies and partnership banks in the south and east of 
Scotland, the only one of which ventured into the Gaeltach being 
the Aberdeen Banking Company which has already been 
mentioned. However the notes of all sorts of banks did to a limited 
extent circulate in our area. 

The 19th century was a time of unprecedented banking activity. 
It must be recognised that apart from the three chartered banks, 
that is the Bank of Scotland, the British Linen Bank and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, any new Bank was set up as a partnership with 
unlimited liability. The days of the limited liability company had 
not yet arrived, and this stark reality was to have disastrous 
consequences on commercial life in Scotland later in the century. 
However the next bank to emerge with influence in the Highlands 
was initially known as the Commercial Banking Company of 
Scotland, which was established in Edinburgh in 1810. This 
establishment obtained a Royal Charter in 1831 and in 1882 
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became limited under the 1879 Companies Act. No doubt we all 
remember it as the Commercial Bank of Scotland. From its 
standing start in 1810 it established a branch in Tain in 1811 and 
a branch in Thurso in 1812 both of which are still alive and doing 
well although the nomenclature has changed.” We are also aware 
from the writings of Hugh Miller that there was a branch of the 
Commercial Bank in Cromarty where he was accountant having 
been appointed in 1834" and carrying out his initial training in the 
south of Scotland; the branch opened on 7th February 1835, 
presumably with Mr Miller in place. This was the first bank on the 
Black Isle.’ But just when the Commercial opened in Inverness is 
not completely certain. This is claimed to be in 1825 and certainly 
a couple of years later their new bank is being built in Church 
Street. Highland Council Archives has an interesting set of papers 
belonging to the late Alexander Fraser regarding his agency of 
the bank from 1849 to 1894, and there are also papers from 
his predecessors from 1829 to 1865. Fraser was one of several 
bankers who became Provost of Inverness. 

At the beginning of the 19th century there was a considerable 
expansion of road building in Highlands. The Highland Roads and 
Bridges Act of 1803 brought into being a Commission “for 
making roads and building bridges in the Highlands of Scotland” 
and there was a government grant of the sum of £20,000 as the 
first instalment of the sum which would eventually be required to 
meet the government half of the cost. Whilst the money was 
controlled from the Bank of England various sums were 
transferred to the Bank of Scotland in Edinburgh. The 
Commissioners appointed Thomas Telford as their engineer and 
one of the major problems which Telford had to meet, was the 
payment of the workers on the various projects. The government 
was not paying the total cost; the local proprietors of estates had 
to contribute a large part of the monies. From the beginning the 
Bank of Scotland took an active part in financing most of the 
projects. In Edinburgh John Rickman and James Hope an 
Edinburgh lawyer were acting for the Commissioners in 
attempting to devise methods of security for the share to be paid 
by the estates proprietors. This share of 50 percent must be either 
paid in cash into the Bank of Scotland or a proper security given. 
Nowadays security documentation drawn by lawyers is 
reasonably easy and protected by statute. No such easy solution 
existed in those days and to complicate matters many of the 
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estates were entailed and this created difficulties in the granting of 
security. But the Act of 1803 allowed the heir to borrow on the 
estates or even to sell part of it to enable him to contribute his 
share to the cost of road making. 

There were early difficulties with the provision of the large 
sums required for the payment of wages in remoter parts of the 
Highlands. Though the number of banks in Scotland was rapidly 
increasing, many parts of the Highlands were still without 
facilities. Competition arose between the various banks to get 
their notes into circulation. In 1804 James Hope had asked the 
Bank of Scotland to assist with financing the work of the 
Commissioners and he had offered as an inducement to the Bank 
that their notes only would be used for payment of wages. The 
Bank accepted the offer was alacrity but fulfilling the promise was 
difficult. Within a few months contractors were complaining that 
lack of cash at Fort William was giving them difficulties; they had 
to import large sums from Perth and keep the money in extremely 
risky circumstances. Even in Inverness the agent of the Bank of 
Scotland could only produce miscellaneous notes of many banks. 
But the various road building contracts served to consolidate the 
banking position of the Bank of Scotland in Inverness and it 
continued to thrive. 

The next major emergence on to the banking scene was the 
establishment in 1825 of the National Bank of Scotland. Before 
we look at this Bank however I would like to look at three 
interesting ventures. In chronological order the first of these was 
the establishment in Wick of the Caithness Banking Company in 
1812 as a private partnership." This survived until 1825 when the 
business was taken over by the Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
Next came the Stornoway Bank, which wasn’t really a Bank at 
all.'° A number of notes which were a private issue by J.Stewart 
MacKenzie the husband of Lady Hood MacKenzie the proprietrix 
of the Isle of Lewis were issued between 1823 and 1826. It is 
believed that if the notes travelled eastward they would be 
honoured by the Commercial Bank. Some of these notes still 
survive on the Isle of Lewis. The next and final small venture was 
in the Shetland Islands. A company called Hay & Ogilvie com- 
menced business at Lerwick in 1821 and although they designated 
themselves the Shetland Bank they were also engaged in trade. It 
seems in their case they ceased to issue notes in 1827 but they 
carried on trading as a Bank until 1842 when they failed with 
debts of £60,000." 
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But let us return to the National Bank of Scotland. This opened 
for business on 30th of October 1825 having purchased a hotel in 
St Andrew Sguare, Edinburgh which is now the site of the head 
office of the Royal Bank of Scotland.’ From its inception the 
National Bank of Scotland adopted a policy of a branch system 
and it opened throughout the country. It made early incursions 
into the Highlands and the establishment of a branch in Inverness 
was an early priority. But first they opened in Banff in December 
1825, and in Kirkwall in March 1826 before opening in Inverness 
on lst September 1826. This was followed by Keith on 8th 
September 1826, Oban on 17th May 1827, Dingwall in February 
1829, Grantown on Spey on 2nd March 1829, Nairn on 16th 
November 1830 and Portree in April 1830. On 23rd June 1830 the 
foundation stone was laid of a new building of a branch at Portree. 
And this remorseless expansion was followed by the opening of a 
branch in Fort William on 22nd March 1830, in Stornoway on 
21st June 1830, in Forres on 19th March 1833 and in Stromness 
on 14th November 1835. By any standard this was an impressive 
achievement especially when one considers how many of these 
early branches still survive to this day. As a matter of interest in 
1827 the Commercial Banking Company let out the contract for 
the erection of its branch in Church Street, Inverness at the top of 
Fraser Street. Sadly this building is now Hootenanny — a public 
house. The National Bank did not build from scratch, they 
purchased the town house of a country gentleman on the upper 
end of Church Street, a building for most of the last century 
housing the firm of solicitors until its dissolution known as 
Stewart Rule & Co, National Bank House. This is now where the 
Highland Council Service Point is established. The National Bank 
afterwards shifted to the corner of Station Square. 

The scene was also set for the invasion of the Highlands by new 
thrusting banking forces from the East. The first of these was the 
Aberdeen Town and County Bank, which was to attempt to assist 
the Herring and Cod Fishing Society (not to be confused with the 
British Fisheries Society). This Bank, which was established in 
1825, opened a branch at Golspie in 1827, a branch at Wick in 
1833, and branches at Thurso and Dingwall in 1836. They closed 
Dingwall in 1839 — to which I will refer later, and closed Thurso 
in 1840. In 1839 the Golspie agents, John and James Christie had 
absconded and heavy losses were sustained. The second on the 
scene was a rather more dynamic banking force. This was the 
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The oldest known Scottish bank note 
— Bank of Scotland 1716 
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Left:This is one of the precious few notes 
that have survived from this Bank. It was 
issued in 1893, the central panel of the 
note is a view of the River Ness and the 
Inverness Castle. The printing of this note 
by George Waterston & Sons is unique for 
a 19th Century note for the heavy use of 
overlay printing on the note which was a 
great technical advantage in prevention of 
counterfeiting during that time. 
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North of Scotland Bank,“ established in Aberdeen between 1836 
and 1837 and in the words of Joseph Mitchell “proving eminently 
prosperous.” They intended to set up shop in Inverness and to 
recruit directors from the Highlands. In 1838 they made an 
approach to Joseph Mitchell who told them that Inverness people 
were arranging to have a Bank of their own. Mitchell tells us in his 
Reminiscences of My Life in the Highlands that “banking before 
then in the north of Scotland had been carried on by branches from 
the great banks in Edinburgh and country shareholders reaped the 
profits. In Inverness we had branches of the Bank of Scotland, the 
British Linen Company, the Commercial, and the National Bank 
of Scotland.” He goes on to say “after the Reform Bill in 1832 we 
had two Tory and two Whig banks, which were found oppressive 
to many dependent voters. The project of a new Bank, therefore, 
was felt to afford a monetary and social relief, and it was 
astonishing how readily it received the general support of the 
community.” The new Bank, which Joseph Mitchell talked about, 
was the Caledonian Banking Company, which was founded in late 
1838 in Inverness and began to transact banking business in 
February 1839. That year of 1838 also saw the establishment of a 
bank in Glasgow called the Clydesdale Bank followed in 1839 by 
the now infamous City of Glasgow Bank of which more will be 
heard later. 

The first general meeting of the Caledonian Banking Company 
was held on 20th November 1838 and that meeting resolved to 
form the Bank. The ordinary directors appointed at that meeting 
were Joseph Mitchell, civil engineer; John Ross of Berbice 
Cottage; Capt D. MacPherson, Collector of Customs; Neil 
MacLean, Land Surveyor; Andrew Belford, solicitor; John G 
Ross, of Strath Garve; Patrick Grant, W.S., Sheriff Clerk; and 
Robert Smith, solicitor.” The board met immediately after the first 
general meeting and decided to get on with the business of 
appointing a manager. Advertisements were placed and 
approaches were made to suitable candidates. 

The original prospectus of the Bank was published by 
advertisements in the columns of the Inverness Courier and made 
proposals for a joint stock Bank, firstly with capital of £200,000 
and a proposal later to increase the capital to £500,000. This was 
however not in any sense realistic. At the launch of the Bank the 
capital was £126,000 of which one quarter was paid up, so the 
actual money subscribed was £31,250. Whilst this did increase, by 
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1841 paid up capital was only £75,000; and the Caledonian was, 
and continued to be throughout its history, one of the smallest 
banks in Scotland. 

The advertisements for a manager were being run in the 
newspapers at the same time as the advertisements for the initial 
general meeting and having so advertised for a manager, the board 
busied themselves with applications for the post and the directors 
made a number of approaches. Eventually the board decided to 
appoint Mr Charles Waterston. Unfortunately he required to give 
three months notice to his then employers and this was too long to 
wait. The board therefore decided to offer the appointment to Mr 
Alexander Gray from Glasgow at a salary of £500 per annum, 
subject to a reduction if a house was provided. Mr Gray was 
required to find security for an amount of £5,000, he was allocated 
200 shares and he was required “not to interfere in local politics.” 
Mr Gray accepted the post a few days later. 

In the first month matters continued at a very rapid pace with 
meetings of directors taking place sometimes three times a week. 
Apart from discussing the appointment of manager, the first board 
meeting met a delegation from Elgin, which represented a useful 
body of shareholders, which had had a meeting the previous week 
and sent a representative through to the inaugural meeting to urge 
the establishment of a branch in Elgin. The early minutes of the 
directors meetings are concerned with carefully planning the 
management and setting up of the Bank. Premises were sought 
and acquired on lease in Castle Street, Inverness and Joseph 
Mitchell was appointed to plan the necessary alterations. Mr P 
McDougal who was appointed as Accountant, in early February 
1839 is authorised to sign documents “as Mr Gray is indisposed.” 
However Mr Gray recovered enough to travel south to London to 
establish agencies for the Bank but on his return journey he was 
taken suddenly ill at Perth and died there. 

Mr Gray’s death caused considerable anxiety and one of the 
directors, John Ross, took over the manager’s duties in the 
meantime. Mr Charles Waterston, the original choice as manager 
was then more readily available as part of the three months notice 
he required to give had lapsed and he accepted the position. 
Experienced staff had been employed and Mr Ross continued as 
interim manager. Disaster however struck yet again; on his way to 
collect his family for the journey north to his new home the coach 
in which Mr Waterston had been travelling capsized and he 
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suffered from a broken leg. However, at long last he recovered 
and he took up his post on 25th May 1839. This was the position 
in which he was to remain for the next 40 years; indeed so highly 
was he thought of that on his retiral he became a director of the 
Bank. 

It does seem somewhat amateurish to just pick one of the 
directors to do the initial management of the Bank. However if we 
scan the columns of the Inverness Courier we will find that almost 
ten years or so before a newly retired banker John Ross is 
appointed Provost, so he was hardly an amateur. Indeed to be able 
immediately to acquire someone of such standing and experience 
for the initial launch was exceedingly fortunate. 

The company was launched as a joint stock Bank; this was in 
effect a partnership and had no protection as far as liability was 
concerned. The subscribers entered into a contract of co-partnery 
as it was then termed, although shares were actually issued. Later 
of course banks could have registered under the Company Acts of 
1857 to 1858 and of 1862 and had the protection of limited 
liability but this would have required them to publish balance 
sheets; banks of that era preferred their activities, and indeed their 
profits, to be concealed. In 1844 an act of Parliament determined 
that no new bank could have a note issue, indeed the existing 
Scottish banks had their note issue frozen at a particular figure by 
a subsequent act of 1845. The Caledonian Bank had its authorised 
issue set at £53,434 by the 1845 Act." 

The doors of the Caledonian Bank were opened for business in 
Castle Street, Inverness on Monday 25th February 1839. Mr 
Waterston took up his duties on 25th May 1839 but before he is in 
post we find on 20th March 1839 the Bank is advertising that it 
intends to establish branches in Elgin and Dornoch and had made 
appointments of Bank Agents. In April they announced the 
appointment of a Bank Agent in Forres. In early August came the 
following advertisement “the Caledonian Banking Company have 
appointed Evander Maclver Esq., their Agent in Dingwall; and 
have opened branches of that establishment at Cromarty under 
charge of Alexander G Graham, Esq. and at Nairn under the 
charge of Patrick Dewar Esq.” The appointment of Evander 
Maclver who was a Gaelic speaking Lewisman was particularly 
useful. A branch of the Aberdeen Town and County Bank had 
been established in Dingwall about 1836 but bad debts began to 
build up and the branch was set to close. It also was facing the 
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growing threat on its real home territory of Aberdeen and the 
North East from the North of Scotland Bank. The Town and 
County offered the business of their Dingwall branch to the 
fledgling Caledonian Bank. Unfortunately for the National Bank 
of Scotland their Agent in Dingwall became involved in a 
scandalous affair of a social nature and made a hurried exit to 
London. The new National Bank Agent had little knowledge of 
banking and indeed little ability for it either. Sitting on the 
sidelines was the shrewd Evander MacIver who was able to secure 
most of the good business of the National Bank of Scotland also. 
A new bank building with a house incorporated in it was built at 
the junction of Tulloch Street and High Street where Evander 
Maclver brought up his growing and expanding family. He later 
claimed that Dingwall was the best branch of the Caledonian Bank 
in the Highlands.” 

The high point of the Bank was probably in 1877 when the 
Oliver and Boyd Year Book records branches at Bonar Bridge, 
Burghead, Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, Elgin, Forres, Fortrose, 
Gairloch, Garmouth, Glenlivit, Grantown, Invergarry, Kingussie, 
Lairg, Lochcarron, Lochmaddy, Nairn, Portree, Rothes, 
Stornoway and Ullapool. Even at the highest point of branch 
banking in Scotland before modern attrition centralisation and 
computerisation had taken its toll, it is doubtful if any Bank would 
have thought it economic to establish branches in some of these 
places. Yet the Caledonian took the bold first step and it is a 
tribute to its pioneering spirit that most of the original branch 
network still remains, indeed most of the branches in the 
Highlands of the Bank of Scotland owe their origins to the 
Caledonian Bank. 

The next banking step in the Highlands was taken on Christmas 
Day 1839 (believe it or not), Provost Cumming presided at a 
public meeting on 25th December 1839 at which it was resolved 
to establish a National Security Savings Bank for the town and 
county of Inverness.(There had been earlier attempts to which I 
refer later). The Trustees Savings Bank records in the archives of 
Glasgow University claim that the administrative records of the 
bank are from 1839 to 1974 when if my memory serves me right 
it became a satellite of Aberdeen and thence by stages into the 
maw of an English bank. First to follow the lead in the north were 
the good folk of Nairn who set up a Savings Bank in 1840. Thurso 
established a Savings Bank in 1842, Campbeltown in 1854 and 
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Forres in 1861, with Kingussie in 1894. The Savings Bank 
movement was the brainchild of the Rev Henry Duncan who set 
up a banking scheme to help his poorest parishioners to save for 
times of hardship. From the manse in Rothwell on the shores of 
the Solway he set up his scheme, opening the first ledger on 10th 
May 1810 in the local Friendly Society Room and persuading the 
villagers to bank the little spare cash they had. He publicised the 
scheme and its success spread to other parts of the country, so 
much so that by 1818 there were 465 Savings Banks in Britain, of 
which there were 182 in Scotland. He assisted in the promotion of 
legislation to protect the monies with these fledging banks and in 
1819 an Act was passed for the protection of savings in Scotland. 
Local ministers or landowners initially ran most of the Savings 
Banks on a part time basis and the money was invested with the 
Government. 

Whilst the Inverness Savings Bank (as it became) was 
established in 1839, his was only after a number of attempts while 
failed. The first of these was in 1815 on 11 April (The /nverness 
Courier tells us this was a second meeting). The project was 
sponsored by the Inverness Farmers Society, and the bank was to 
meet in the kitchen of the Northern Meeting Rooms. If got off to 
a good start, and a Savings Bank was also established at Cawdor. 
But we hear no more of the project until 1839 as referred to above; 
a start from scratch again as it were. In 1840 the /nverness Courier 
(8 April) reports on the branch being established and in 1841 the 
First Annual Report is submitted on 20 January. So it went from 
strength to strength from then on. 

Probably the next most important milestone in the history of 
banking in the Highlands took place in 1848. The Inverness 
Courier reports in its issue of 23rd November 1848 on the new 
building being erected at 9 High Street, Inverness for the 
Caledonian Bank as its Head Office and as its principal bank. On 
6th September 1849 we have a report of the finished building, 
which was completed externally by the placing of a handsome 
vase on each of the two vacant pedestals on the right and left front 
of the building. On one vase was a medallion of Queen Victoria 
and on the other was a medallion of the Prince Consort each set in 
a wreath of flowers. 

The Scottish banking scene in the 19th century could probably 
be described as fluid. Banks were emerging, banks were merging, 
and sadly some were disappearing without trace. In 1857 
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however, there was a major banking crisis in Scotland when the 
Western Bank based in Glasgow suspended payments.” This was 
a large Bank which had taken over four other smaller banks and 
had the largest branch network in Scotland at the time but its 
method of conducting its banking business was reckless in the 
extreme. The net loss to shareholders was £2,813,354. There was 
public panic and a run on the banks took place. However the other 
Scottish banks resolved to take Western notes and the excitement 
subsided. On 10th November 1857 the City of Glasgow Bank 
suspended payments but reopened on 14th December. This 
temporary closure was undoubtedly linked to the Western Bank 
failure but we will hear more of the City of Glasgow Bank later. 
The failure of the Western Bank caused quite a few ripples in 
the Highlands of Scotland but no major difficulties were 
encountered. The even tenor of our ways in the Highlands 
continued. And so it went on until 1878. The financial year ended 
29th June 1878 was a good year for the Caledonian Banking 


Company. There had been a clear profit of £22,681 16s Id to 


which was added £4,165 11s 7d from the previous year, a total of 
£26,847 7s 8d and of this amount the directors proposed to 
distribute £21,000 by way of dividend making a dividend of 14 
percent free of income tax. Charles Waterston who had been 
manager of the Bank almost from inception was retiring and two 
exceptional matters were announced at the annual general meeting 
on Tuesday 5th August 1878. Mr Waterston was to be paid a 
pension (termed a retiring allowance!) equal to the amount of his 
then salary and he was elected a director of the Bank. So the 
atmosphere in August 1878 was relaxed and congratulatory. At 
least since 1879 the Caledonian had established a connection 
which was later to increase, with the whisky distilling industry, 
and it seemed on the brink of major expansion. Unfortunately in 
1875 a firm in Nairn had had certain advances from the Nairn 
branch of the Bank and the manager had taken four shares of the 
City of Glasgow Bank in security. To make the security effective 
the ownership of the shares was transferred into the name of the 
Caledonian Bank, which therefore became the legal owner of the 
shares although truly holding them only in security. This was a 
transaction which had far reaching and disastrous effects. 
Undoubtedly in 1857 the failure of Western Bank must have sent 
shivers up the spines of the directors of the Caledonian Bank. The 
failure of the Western gave them certain difficulties, which the 
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Bank of Scotland helped them to cope with. But worse, much 
worse, was to come. On Ist October 1878 the City of Glasgow | 
Bank stopped trading.” This was the classic mistake of | 
concentrated lending; of the total bank’s lending of £12,000,000 
three firms alone owed the Bank over £5 million. The total 
liabilities of the Bank were £12,723,822. On top of this there was 
a well publicised allegation of fraud, which later resulted in 
certain directors being tried and convicted. Public confidence in 
the whole banking system was inevitably shaken and the 
Caledonian began to feel part of this backlash. Deposits began to 
be withdrawn and by the 13th October this had proceeded to the 
extent that it was necessary to confer with the other Scottish 
banks. Mr Waterston went to Edinburgh for this purpose. The 
opinion of the other banks was that the Caledonian deposits would 
continue to be eroded and that the Bank would eventually require 
to close. Mr Waterston returned and reported to his board and Mr | 
Henry MacAndrew, an Inverness solicitor, and another director | 
were dispatched south for further high-level talks. Credit 
arrangements were entered into by the leading Scottish banks and 
£150,000 of credit was made available. But on 30th October it was 
noted that a higher than normal number of share transfers was 
happening. Then on 25th November a telegram was received from 
Mr Davidson of the Bank of Scotland Head Office requesting Mr 
Waterston to see him the next day. Mr MacAndrew and Mr Innes 
the bank’s Law Agent went in his place and found Mr Davidson 
in major agitation. He had received a copy of a letter sent to the 
Agents for the liquidators of the City of Glasgow Bank which was 
making the point that as the City of Glasgow was an unlimited 
Bank every shareholder was liable for the debts of the Bank to the 
extent of his means and the liquidators ought not to make a call on 
every shareholder proportionately but a call on each shareholder 
for the full amount he was able to pay. Specific reference was 
made in that letter to the Caledonian Bank and that steps should 
be taken to supervise the business of the Bank or if not to 
supervise it, then to put it in liquidation. The liquidators were 
concerned regarding the Caledonian Bank and felt that its share 
transfer books should be closed. They had taken an eminent legal 
opinion regarding this but were advised that the share register 
could not be closed except by the company going into liquidation. 
Despite pledges of a major amount of money a petition for the 
liquidation of the Caledonian Bank was presented to the Court of 
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Session in Edinburgh and the bank shut its doors in December 
1879. 

Kerr, in his book published in 1918 entitled “History of banking 
in Scotland” at Page 261 tells us “the little Bank fought nobly for 
its existence; but baffled in its attempts to shake off liability, and 
refused credit for its ability to meet it, it had to succumb. On Sth 
December it closed its doors, and an application was made to the 
Court of Session for liquidation of its affairs. Eventually it was 
discovered that the full liability in connection with the failure of 
the City of Glasgow Bank would be met by the sum of £11,000 — 
an amount equal to one half years profits. A guarantee fund of 
£150,000 was raised by the shareholders and their friends; the 
final decision of the question of the liability of trustees, by fixing 
the responsibility of the full list of contributories to the City Bank 
liquidation, relieved the ordinary shareholders of a large share of 
their problematical liability; and further occasion for proceedings 
against the Caledonian Bank ceased. By arrangement, the 
liquidation petition was dismissed, and the Bank resumed 
business in August 1879, after about seven months interval.” 

As you can well imagine irretrievable damage was done to the 
banking business of the Caledonian. In Inverness for instance 
during the seven months it was closed the Royal Bank of Scotland 
took the opportunity to set up in business and Sir Henry 
MacAndrew decamped in that direction. He had been a director of 
the Caledonian Bank and came in for very harsh criticism at the 
time. In Forres however the Agent for the Caledonian Bank had 
been Robert Urquhart, solicitor, who temporarily took on a Royal 
Bank agency but on the restoration of the Caledonian Bank 
business he returned as Agent of the Bank in Forres. The 
Caledonian Bank was to survive until 1907 when it was taken over 
by the Bank of Scotland, the end of the old song. Nineteenth 
century banking gave way to the harsh reality of the twentieth 
century and the first truly Highland financial institution 
disappeared. But as long as 9 High Street, Inverness remains with 
its impressive structure there is a monument to these 19th century 
visionaries although sadly the building is no longer a bank. Of 
course in the last 30 years we have seen the disappearance of yet 
more parallel institutions; Inverness Savings Bank and Inverness 
Building Society have both gone and not even an impressive 
building remains where they once were. 
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HAND-BELLS OF THE 
CELTIC CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 


Dr JOHN W. PURSER 
12th December 2003 


Introductory 

I would like to start by acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Cormac Bourke of the Ulster Museum. My own particular 
contribution is on the actual sound and use of the bells. His is in 
the archaeology and morphology, but he has shared his expertise 
in far more than those fields, has made suggestions for 
improvements in this paper, and is not responsible for any error 
therein. 

There were two types of early Celtic hand-bells, both 
quadrangular, one type of sheet iron, the other of cast bronze,’ and 
it would appear that all the Scottish ones had their own clappers. 
Their handles are similar to a basket handle, forming a shallow 
loop on the top of the bell. 

There are those who would object to the term “Celtic church”. 
However, if you wish to find archaeological evidence for a 
distinctive type of Christian artefact found only in the Celtic- 
speaking areas, or places where travellers from those areas were 
influential, then you need look no further than the hand-bells. 
Personally, I regard the existence of a distinctive approach to 
Christianity in the Celtic speaking areas as incontrovertible, and 
sufficiently clear philosophically, artistically, structurally and 
expressively to make the description hard to avoid. But what 
defines a “church” is a nice question, and there are those who 
insist on a centralised organisation as proof of the existence of a 
“church”, by which means they side-step the issue entirely. 

The iron hand-bells may date from as early as the 7th-8th 
centuries and are intimately associated with the Iona mission and 
therefore with Ireland. There are two which are known as St 
Adomnan’s and may well date from his time. They are still housed 
at sites, long associated with the saint, at the eastern edge of his 
missionary activities. There are other bells, iron and bronze, 
similarly sited, proclaiming their territorial significance. The iron 
bells are made by bending, lapping and riveting sheet iron. They 
were originally coated in bronze (a practice still extant in 
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Sardinia) — one or two perhaps even in gold’ — and have suffered 
from corrosion. Saints themselves were supposed to have made 
them, which adds to their magical skills the deep-rooted magic of 
the smith. In the case of the 6th-century St Govan of Wales, his 
name is, of course, Smith. Legend has it that St Gildas made two 
bells himself; and saints such as Moluag, Maelrubha, Ternan, 
Adomnan, Kentigern, Ninia, Patrick, Brigid, and many more 
besides, had their own bells. A bell appears to have been a badge 
of office of a bishop, for they are shown on early images in 
association with mitred bishops, and mediaeval literary references 
appear to back this up. 


Pagan Background and Rock Gongs 

Whence come these bells? Obviously from existing cow-bells and 
the like. But we can go to a more basic root than that; to the rocks 
themselves from which their metal is ultimately derived. 

Rock gongs are rocks which are naturally resonant and ring out 
clearly, often like a bell, when struck by a hard object, usually a 
small stone. Such rock gongs are known to have been used world- 
wide, but some of the earliest evidence of their use comes from 
Scotland, Brittany and Sweden. 

The Arn Hill rock gong is part of a recumbent stone circle near 
Huntly in Aberdeenshire, and it was placed there about 4500 years 
ago. Known locally as the “Iron Stone” on account of its resonant 
qualities, this idiophone has been decorated with concentric rings, 
just visible. The stone has been carefully levelled and raised on 
other stones, which would also have the effect of freeing the 
sound.’ It is impossible for it to have been moved into place 
without the builders being aware of its sound qualities, and we 
may therefore assume that they were happy to incorporate such 
qualities into a ceremonial, possibly religious structure. 

The rock gong in Gotland has cup marks which may 
conceivably be dated to the neolithic, and it is referred to in legend 
and history,’ and the rock on Tiree known as Clach a’ Coile’ or the 
kettle stone, is also covered over much of its surface with 
prehistoric cup-marks. These rock gongs frequently retain their 
significance into modern times. It is said that if Clach a’ Coile 
were ever to be moved or broken Tiree, which is a low-lying 
island, would sink back beneath the waves. It is still a focus of 
ritual behaviour, the weathered coins in a depression on the top 
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being modern votive offerings. When struck with hand-held 
stones it has at least two clearly audible pitches — a feature of 
several other rock gongs, including Clach Oscar on the Island of 
Skye. 

Whether the rock gongs on the sacred island of Iona were used 
by the early Christians is not recorded, but one is not far from the 
Abbey which is on the site of the original 6th century AD 
monastic foundation, and it would be remarkable if the monastic 
occupiers were not aware of its properties. The rock 1s on the fore- 
shore at Port-na-Fraing and is an unusual saddle-shape, with a 
small hollow, which can support a stone with which to strike it, 
and it would appear that this hollow was man-made. A suitable 
stone for striking was in place when I first visited it. The rock has 
long had a reputation as a ringing rock, but no name is known for 
it. There is another less interesting rock gong on Iona, at Lag 
Odhar. 

The rock gong at Port Appin was used until recently to gather 
the local clanspeople or to draw attention to bad news, suggesting 
a lengthy function as a signalling device, if nothing else.” As for 
the “Cradle Stone” at Burghead, the children there were in the 
habit of striking it and, on putting an ear to the stone, heard a baby 
being crooned to sleep in a cradle. It is from beneath this stone that 
they were told all babies come.’ This notion can be related directly 
to similar fertility associations in Africa and Brittany. 

Other rock gongs in Scotland are at Ballater and Cabrach, and 
include a cup-marked stone on the north-east slopes of 
Schiehallion which has a clearly perceptible resonance, but no 
known name or legendary associations. And of course the Lia Fail 
or Stone of Destiny is supposed to have made a sound in the 
presence of the rightful monarch. It has been silent a long while. 

| am not relying here on merely symbolic threads to connect the 
idiophones of the stone, bronze and iron ages to the Christian iron 
age, for St Gildas (probably not the same as the Gildas from 
Strathclyde) used a rock gong at his hermitage near Castenec in 
Brittany to call the faithful to worship, as did his associate, St 
Bieuzy. Their rocks are still there, still in use. Yet both men also 
had hand bells. Other historical instances can be cited, such as that 
of Saint Yves at Lancerf;* and contemporary usage for assembling 
the monks is found in Ethiopia where a suspended rock gong, or 
lithophone, is used.” 
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The Pastoral Background 

Bells are made from refined rock, and if we allow that the rock 
gongs — bell rocks if you like — were associated with pagan 
religion, then the transition to Christianity is a natural one, not 
least in the Celtic church where the evidence for retention of pre- 
Christian material is very strong. The connections of the early 
saints and holy men and women, with pre-Christian religion, were 
frequently carefully established rather than the reverse. St. 
Ninian's bull, which he protected from cattle-raiders by confining 
them within a magic circle so that the bull could finish them off 
himself, indicates close ties with the bull cult of former times. The 
line was drawn with his crozier — an object of magical power like 
a Druid’s wand." St. Serf’s crozier had similar powers, and these 
pastoral staffs — of which the fragment of St Moluag’s is a Scottish 
example, possibly contemporary with the saint — are precisely that 
— simple shepherds’ sticks which, in the case of St Moluag’s 
bachall has lost its later mediaeval embellishments of copper, 
silver and gold: but it has not lost its hereditary dewars, to this 
day, the Livingstones of Lismor. 

Given the universal association of the crozier with the pastoral 
staff or shepherd’s crook, it is not surprising that the protective, 
gathering and signalling aspects of bells are profoundly associated 
with herding of cattle, sheep and goats in many parts of Europe. 
This custom no longer prevails in Ireland and Scotland, though in 
Trotternish in Skye they were put on cows “eight generations 
ago”’.'' However, two Pictish stone carvings, one on the Eassie 
Priory cross slab and the other on the Fowlis Wester stone, each 
show cattle with quadrangular bells hung round their necks. 

In Brechin Cathedral there is an early 11th century hog-backed 
grave stone with a cleric holding a hand-bell of early Celtic type 
and a book, indicating clearly that such bells were important 
enough to be ranked along with a book — the holy scriptures — and 
a crozier held by another cleric, as objects of the deepest 
significance selected for presentation in the over-all meaning of 
the carvings.” Other images of figures with hand-bells include 
two close to each other in Co Fermanagh, at Killadeas and on 
White Island, the former dating from 7th-9th centuries, (assuming 
the image is contemporary with the interlace on the side of the 
stone) and the latter 8th-9th century, based on the style of a brooch 
carved on one of the stones." 
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The bells were not necessarily popular, and the fact that the 
chants and bells are fixed upon as symbols of the new religion 
suggests that bells of this type were novelties. 

In a poem from the Book of the Dean of Lismore “Is fada anocht 
i nOil Finn’ we read 


“The last of the Fian, 

great Ossian, the son of Fionn, 
listening to baying of bells: 
the night in Elphin is long.” 


The word used to describe the sound is “guthaibh” (an oblique 
form of “guth”) and the translation seems right in the context. 
Parallel sentiments are found in passages here taken from the 
translations by Lady Gregory. 


“Patrick of the closed-up mind. . . Patrick of the joyless clerks 
and of the bells . . . the rough voice of the bells has deafened me 
_.. I have no liking for clerks, their music is not sweet to me. . 
I have heard music sweeter than your music, however much you 
are praising your clerks: the song of the blackbird in Leitir Laoi 
_. the very sweet thrush of the Valley of the shadow, or the 
sound of the boats striking the strand.”” 


Here again, Oisin laments:— 


“O man of the bell, if Diorraing were alive, I fancy he would 
soon shatter thy bell against the rock’s face.” 


These dialogues between Oisin and Patrick were, of course, 
wholly imaginary and written up centuries after Patrick, but they 
can be taken to reflect genuine confrontations between the peoples 
of Scotland and Ireland and those wishing to Christianise them, 
and the bells themselves certainly date from very early on. The 
iron bell that lives in the church at Fortingall, still showing some 
of its bronze coating, probably dates from the 8th century. 

Nearby is the iron bell immured behind bars at Innerwick 
church in Glen Lyon. It is associated with St Adomnan, who died 
in 704, and it is conceivable that it actually was his bell. It is 
particularly large, is damaged and has no surviving handle or 
clapper, and is under the control of the dewar who is the current 
minister of the parish. 

In the context of Adomnan, an interesting reference to 
“musical” stones is to be found in Fis Adamnain — Adomnan’s 
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Vision, which may suggest that the concept of sound coming from 
stone was not an alien one:— 


“Tri leca logmara dan co fogur bláith ocus co m-binne cheóil 
eter cach da primairecht ocus úachtarcha ina lócharnaib for 
lassad.” 


“Three precious stones, then, with a melodious voice and with 
the sweetness of music between every two chief assemblies, and 
their upper halves as flambeaux aflame.” 


Evidence of Use 

How were these bells used? There is clear evidence from 
Adomnán in his Life of Columba, written in the late 7th or early 
8th century. 


I 7 18a “Alio in tempore, hoc est post multos a supra memorato 
bello annorum transcursus, cum esset vir sanctus in Iova insula, 
subito ad suum dicit ministratorem Dermitium: ‘Clocam pulsa’. 
Cujus sonitu fratres incitati ad eclesiam ipso sancto praesule 
praeeunte ocius currunt. Ad quos ibidem flexis genibus infit: 
‘Nunc intente pro hoc populo et Aidano rege dominum 
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oremus. 


“Another time, that is after the passage of many years after the 
above-mentioned battle, when that holy man [Columba] was in 
the island of Iona, he suddenly said to his servant, Diarmuid, 
‘Ring [literally Pulse] the bell’. Incited by that sound, the 
brothers ran quickly to the church, the holy superior going 
before them. To them he said, on bended knees, ‘Now let us 
earnestly pray to the Lord for this people, and for King Aidan’.” 


Again, in Adomnan’s Life of Columba, we read:— 


HI 23 129b “Post quae felici approprinquante novissima 
paulisper hora sanctus conticuit. Tum proinde media nocte 
pulsata personante cloca festinus surgens ad eclesiam pergit, 
citiorque ceteris currens solus introgresus juxta altare flexis in 
oratione genibus recumbit.” 


“Now, as his happy last hour drew near, the saint, for a little 
while, was silent. Then, just as the bell rang out for the midnight 
office, he rose hurriedly and went to the church and, running 
ahead of the others, entered the church alone, and bowing before 
the altar, knelt down in prayer.” 
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For this event we can actually hear what the combination of bell 
and chant for the midnight office would have sounded like, for we 
have the text for the Mediae Noctis from the 7th century 
Antiphoner from Bangor in Northern Ireland, from where St 
Moluag, St Maelrubha, and the great Columbanus came. The tune 
comes from a later source, but very probably was basically 
unchanged. 

The iron bells tend to be harsher in sound, partly because the 
sheet iron that was used is not easy to prevent from de-laminating, 
as was discovered when we reconstructed one. The following 
poem (though probably dating from the 11th century) seems to 
refer to an iron rather than a bronze hand-bell, if the onomatopaeia 
of “clinn cloc” is anything to go by." 


“Ach. a luin, is buide duit 

Cait “sa muine i fuil do net, 
A dithrebaig nad clinn cloc, 
Is binn boc sithamail t ‘fet” 


“Ah, blackbird, it is well for you 
Wherever your nest may be in the thicket, 


Hermit that does not clank a bell, 
Sweet, soft, fairy-like is your note.” 


But the bells were also thought of as sweet, and sweet to my ears 
is the little bell on St Finan’s Island in Loch Shiel, still in its 
proper home, though it is open to the skies. A 9th century poem, 
in which the bell is referred to in the diminutive, underlines the 
attractions of such a bell in remarkable fashion.” 


“Clocan binn 

Benar i n-aidchi gaithe 
Ba ferr lim dul ina dail 
Indas i ndail mna baithe 


Sweet little bell 

That rings in the windy night 

Pd sooner be with you 

Than to be meeting with a wanton woman.” 


In The Aipgitir Chrábaid (The Alphabet of Devotion), listed 
amongst answers to the question “What should be avoided by a 


holy person?” is “slowness in answer to the bell”. “Ced is 
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imbgabt[h]ai do duine ettail? . . . mailli fri cloc 
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The subject of the function of these bells is further pursued at 
the end of this paper in the section on Bell-Towers. 


Dewars 

Like the pastoral staffs, the early Celtic Christian bells had magic 
powers and, along with other important objects such as psalters, 
gospels and breviaries, were under the special care of hereditary 
guardians ~ the dewars. The name “dewar” derives from the 
Gaelic deoradh, meaning stranger, or pilgrim — perhaps because 
they carried the cult objects on missionary pilgrimages. The title 
has become a surname as well as surviving in its original use. The 
Little Dunkeld bell is one such example, currently under the 
custodianship of the minister. It has been my pleasure to be a part 
of the making and dedicating of a new quadrangular bronze bell 
for the architect lan Begg. It too has its appointed dewar and I am 
sure it will do better for him than did the Icelandic bell for 
Thangbrand, for the function of dewar was also known in Iceland 
(the title was bjolu gaetr), probably under Celtic influence. There 
is a reference to “biollo gaeti” in the Cristne (Kristni) Saga:—’! 


Thor bra thvinnils d re... 
Braut fyr biollo gaeti. . . 


Thor drove Thangbrand’s ship from her moorings, 
The powers broke the sea-bird of the bell-ward, 
Christ did not guard the vessel, 

God did not watch over the boat.” 


Magical and Healing Properties 

Evidences of the continued significance of these bells include 
their magical and healing properties. While it is hard to imagine 
how St Mochua’s bell took away Taithlech, son of Cennfaeled’s 
gangrene by assuming it upon itself, I am reluctant to class cures 
under magic, because cures by suggestion or some other 
psychological “trick” are not so much magic as skill. It is even 
conceivable that the cold of the bronze coated old iron bells, or the 
solid bronze of the later ones might have had something more than 
a subliminal effect if placed against a skin irritation, much as one 
puts ice on a burn. The early Christian bells of Scotland are still 
played today, and occasionally used for much the same functions 
as in the past — for the burial of the dead, for calling people to 
prayer, for protection and, until recently, for curing ill-health. St 
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Finan’s bell had these properties and used to be brought to the 
landing place for the arrival of a funeral party and then carried 
clockwise round the island.” St Fillan’s bell was said to cure 
insanity. 

The healing seems mainly to have been associated with 
touching the bell (considered effective for skin diseases, as 
recorded in the Life of St Mochua of Balla), or drinking well- 
water from it, using it as a cup, rather than from listening to it. The 
bronze ‘“Skellat Bell” in Dunbartonshire Museum gets its name 
from an old Scots word meaning a pan or cup, implying an 
additional function as a drinking vessel. 

There does seem to be an intimate association between bells and 
water, and a bell was found in 1874 in Tobar na h-Annait at 
Cillebhride in the Parish of Strath, Isle of Skye and, according to 
local information, given by The MacKinnon to Lady Stanley (wife 
of Stanley of Stanley and Livingstone fame). A similar tale is told 
of St Goven’s bell, in Pembrokeshire. “In the chapel was a silver 
bell, which was stolen one summer evening by pirates, but no 
sooner had the boat put to sea than it was wrecked. The silver bell 
was carried by sea-nymphs to the brink of a well, and whenever 
the stone of that well is struck the bell is heard to moan.” This 
almost amounts to a “ringing rock” and connects the bell with 
water and rock gongs. 

St Finan’s bell had other powers besides healing, and its dewar 
was called upon to use it to enforce a search for stolen property or 
cattle. Oaths were sworn on it and it is said that a curse will fall 
upon any one who steals it, and upon his descendants.” A redcoat 
stole the bell in 1746 but a Moidart man caught him at Glenfinnan 
and snatched it back, at the cost of losing the clapper which was 
replaced. 

In fact it was clearly a dangerous business to attempt to steal one 
of these bells. One man became rooted to the spot at the ridge of 
a hill when he stole The Buidhean — a bell from Strowan in Blair 
Atholl, until he made up his mind to return it.” I assume this bell 
was named The Buidhean on account of its yellow colour from a 
bronze or gold finish. Another group of men attempting to steal a 
bell from the Island of Skye by boat, were rebuffed by increasing 
storms, until they left the bell behind them. No doubt these tales 
were told to intimidate thieves, but the belief that the tale would 
carry weight with a thief is itself testimony to their power. 
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Bells were sometimes given a form of baptism, and a service of 
dedication for a bell is still in use in the British Isles. Bells are still 
used to exorcise evil spirits (hence the phrase “bell, book and 
candle”). As for the power of flight with which some of these bells 
are credited (e.g. the bell at Insh):* this may be a magical 
extension of the power of the sound of a bell to travel over long 
distances and draw people to it: in any case the bells often 
travelled with their owners. This same power is traditionally 
associated with St Moluag’s bachall or staff, which obligingly 
crossed the Firth of Lorne for the saint on one occasion when he 
had forgotten to bring it with him from his island home. The 
power of speech accorded to bells may simply be a metaphor for 
their use for signalling purposes; and, visually, the hollow of the 
bell represents the preacher's mouth, the clapper his tongue. We 
still speak of the iron tongue of a bell. 

One could also use bells for curses, as the following thoroughly 
un-Christian sentiment, almost certainly correctly ascribed to St 
Adomanan, reveals:” 


Benaim-si in cluiccin sae i taob Letreg ar oenlus, 

co na hesboi Doelgus daith in laith forrabai Oengus. 
Gebut-sai ma psalmu aniu i n-uaim clocha, nar esclu, 

co na esbe Daelgus daith ind laith ebur co ndesctdu. 
Maldagt Dé for Elodach for flaith Feimin na nDési, 

na rab rí na rigdamnai gabus uadh dar a essi. 
A gilldai umail ailgein, a mic armaig na riagla, 

ben cluce ar Cellach Carmain co raib i talmain ria ciunn bliadna. 
A gilldai in gascid graduich doroacht Mastin miathaich, 

ben in cluiccin for Domnall, na rup comlann a bliadain. 
Ma cluicin-siu, in firbredach, triasradibdad Irgalach, 

atteoch in ri[g] firbrethach ni rap ri o Irgalach. 


I strike this little bell by the side of Lettir on purpose 

That dapper Doelgus may not drink the ale at which Oengus has 
been. 

I shall sing my psalms to-day in the stone cave, may it not be 
without fame! 

Lest dapper Doelgus drink the ale which is drunk with dregs. 
God’s curse on Elodach, the chief of Femen of the Deissi, 

Lest king or king's heir spring from him after him! 
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My humble, gentle attendant, thou armed son of the rule, 

Strike a bell against Cellach of Carman, that he may be in the earth 
before a year’s end. 

O lad of the Church-armour, having come to renowned Maistiu, 
Strike the little bell against Domnall, that his year may not be full. 
My little bell of true judgements by which Irgalach is made 
childless, 

I beseech the King of true judgements that no king descend from 
Irgalach. 
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Poor mad Sweeney suffered from such a curse too: 


“Is olc sén ar millessa 
Ainech Rónáin Finn: 
A ferta rom-buaidretar, 
A chlocain ón chill.” 


“Under ill auspices did I outrage the honour of Ronan Finn: his 
miracles and monastery bells have brought me trouble.” 


It was equally dangerous to cheat in their manufacture. Notker 
(who lived in the monastery of St Gall which was a Gaelic 
foundation, and who studied under a Gaelic teacher) describes an 
alarming incident. Writing c883-887 he tells of one Tancho 
attempting to cheat Charlemagne by using tin instead of silver in 
the bell alloy. The bell would not ring for anyone, and when 
“Tancho . . . seized hold of the rope and tugged at the bell” it 
broke free, fell and hit him “taking his bowels and testicles with 
it’! An iron quadrangular Celtic bell is preserved at the 
monastery, now adorned with an image and suspended so it can be 
rung with a rope. 


Types, Numbers, Location and Form of Bells 

Both types of bell vary considerably in size. In Scotland there are 
fifteen known iron hand-bells which conform to the general 
pattern of Celtic hand-bells, and they are associated with places as 
widely separated as Orkney from Argyllshire, or Moray from 
Berwickshire. The seven cast bronze bells which have survived 
come from Invernessshire (two), Kincardineshire, Perthshire 
(three), and Dumbartonshire. 
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The iron bells produce a melancholy clanging sound not 
dissimilar to that of large cow or sheep bells, but with the bronze 
bells of Scotland, thought to be of slightly later date we enter a 
different order of musicality, for four of these bells can each 
individually play three different notes. The bells in question are 
the Little Dunkeld, Forteviot, Banchory and St Fillan’s. It seems 
likely that the effect was deliberate and it is possible that it was 
achieved by a slight irregularity in the quadrangle, sufficient to 
make the sides unequal in area, though not so as to produce a 
distorted visual effect. Two of the faces produce the same note, 
but the others are different from it and each other. The 
quadrangular mouths of these bells have a curved flange where the 
bell opens out. The different notes could have been used to 
indicate different times of day or of the hour, or to accompany 
chanting and to indicate moments of special importance in church 
services — Christ’s presence at the Mass is announced by the 
Sanctus bell. It is also possible that the three notes coming from 
one instrument was as much symbolic as practical — a sort of 
audible symbol for the concept of the Trinity. On the little 
Dunkeld bell, they cover a minor third. 

The characteristic is, as far as I can determine, unique to this 
design. It is to be heard from the Banchory-Ternan bronze bell, 
and you can even produce a simple tune from one bell only, as I 
have done with the Forteviot cast bronze bell. This bell is the only 
one to have any kind of decoration on its faces, there being a sort 
of crossed flails design which appears integral to the casting. It is 
not dissimilar to some later mason marks, and also has a kind of 
parallel on the cross of St Ronan, from North Rona, now in the 
muscum at Ness. It is possibly a very simple symbol of the 
crucifixion. 

The Little Dunkeld and Forteviot bells may have been 
commissioned by Kenneth MacAlpin in 848-9, who united the 
Picts and the Scots and had built a church at Dunkeld to house the 
relics of Saint Columba, perhaps to save them from Viking raiders 
but also to move the focus of Scottish religious life from the 
remote West to as near the dead centre of his country as could be 
managed. 

The Kincraig bell is too damaged to draw any conclusions about 
its pitch, and the bronze bell of St Finan, which is the smallest, 
produces only one basic note, possibly because it is too small to 
make a meaningful difference in terms of surface area of the four 
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faces. Irish bronze bells, which are generally less flared, hint at 
the characteristic but do not achieve it. 


Bell Shrines (Scottish and Irish) 

I have not space here to pursue this topic which is of more concern 
to the study of later iconography and craftsmanship, but the 
continuing veneration of these bells, considering their great 
simplicity and relatively unprepossessing appearance, is nowhere 
better evidenced than in the shrines which were made for them 
centuries later. 

The Kilmichael Glassary bell shrine — possibly housing St 
Moluadh’s bell, one of the very smallest and, in appearance, least 
significant of the iron bells — is handsomely housed indeed and, 
like the Guthrie bell shrine, has the figure of Christ crucified upon 
it. There could have been no higher symbol of its importance. 

The Irish St Senan’s bell shrine was made in the 11th century 
and its silver casing added in the 15th century (the original bell is 
now lost) and St Patrick’s bell shrine is from the very end of the 
l Ith century, though the bell itself is dated between the 6th and 
8th centuries.” In both cases, the extended period of time over 
which these objects were valued serves to underline the 
significance of the hand bells. 

Just recently a bell shrine has been unearthed at Drumadoon, 
Ballcastle, Co. Antrim, dating from cl1180-1200. It is a bronze 
bell-shrine to which has been attached a cast figure of crucified 
Christ taken from a Limoges crucifix.” Christ’s eyes are pale blue 
glass beads, and he wears a three-pointed crown. Shamrock- 
shaped devices are on other panels. 

Who knows what discoveries are yet to be made? In the 
meantime, we are indeed fortunate to have surviving in Scotland 
so many of these deeply significant objects — but “object” and 
“artefact” are not the words to use for them. They are, in a sense, 
characters in the spiritual story of our people, and they still have a 
speaking part in the drama of our hopes and fears and longings. 


Bell Towers and Hand-Bells 

Such was the significance of the bells, that they gave their name 
to one of the unique structures associated with the Celtic church — 
the round towers, whose name in Gaelic is cloicthech — bell- 
house. We read of what could befall such structures from the 
Annals of Ulster for the year 949 (alias 950), a year of unusually 
heavy oak mast.” 
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“Cloict(h)ec(h) Slane do loscad(h) do g(h)allaib(h) At(h)a 
Cliat(h). Bac(h)all ind erlama agus cloc ba dec(h) di clocaib(h), 
Caenec(h)air ferleigind, agus soc(h)aide mor imbi, do 
loscad(h).” 


“The belfry of Slane was burned by the Foreigners of Ath- 
cliath. The crozier of the patron saint [St Erc], and a bell that 
was the best of bells, [and] Caenechair the lector, [and] a 
multitude along with him, were burned.” 


The hand-bells would have been rung from the top of the tower 
where the small windows would allow the sound to carry a fair 
distance. The round towers were also refuges, so the bells may 
well have been used in times of danger as well as, naturally 
enough, to call monks to prayer. 

The Brechin round tower is a bell tower and is one of only two 
such in Scotland, the other being at Abernethy. Though St 
Magnus’ Church on Egilsay in the Orkneys also has a round tower 
which was originally finished with a conical stone cap, according 
to Eric Fernie it comes from a different, North Sea tradition, the 
tower having been built as an integral part of the church, whereas 
the Celtic bell towers were built separately.* In the case of the 
Brechin tower, like its Irish counterparts, its height is 
approximately twice its circumference at the base. 

Brechin Cathedral appears to have been built on an early Celtic 
Christian site. It is enclosed by a rath, or protective earthen 
rampart; and close by were Kilmoir and Botherkil, both of which 
incorporate the Gaelic word “cill” from Old Irish “cell” and 
ultimately from Latin “cella”. The word literally means a cell but, 
from very early times, came to mean a church or monastic 
settlement, as many such were built on the sites of Christian 
hermits’ cells. It is from this word that the surname MacKellar is 
derived, a “cealloir” being the superior of a monastery. That a 
“cealloir” could have a son (“mac”) is not a moral outrage as the 
rule of celibacy was only introduced in the twelfth century. 

There is plenty of evidence that such round towers were indeed 
bell towers. The old Gaelic name for them was “cloicthech” which 
means “bell-house” and this name was in use in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when the towers were being built, although 
building probably commenced in the early tenth century. 

What kind of bell would be appropriate? Some say that because 
these round towers post-date the hand-bells, the quadrangular 
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hand-bells would probably not have been used in them and that 
the towers were designed to house much larger conventionally- 
shaped bells operated by ropes. If this is true, it is certainly 
remarkable that there is no archaeological evidence to support it. 
Not one bell of conventional “bell-shape” form survives from the 
period, nor is there any evidence of framing to support such a bell 
or bells in any of the surviving towers. It is true that bell metal for 
the larger type of bell imagined to have been used, is precious 
material and might very well have been recycled, but it is hard to 
believe that not one has survived. Likewise, though most of the 
towers have had their tops damaged and reconstructed, it seems 
extraordinary that no material evidence for a_bell-frame 
contemporary with the original towers has yet been discovered. 

The time gap between the making of Celtic hand-bells and the 
building of the towers is a matter of debate. The earliest reference 
to a round tower dates from 948 and mentions repairs.” The 
Annals of Ulster state that the “cloicthech” or “bell-house” at 
Slane was burnt in 950. Round bell-towers were therefore already 
reasonably well established in the first half of the 10th century. As 
we have seen, there are two types of Celtic hand-bell and both are 
quadrangular. The forged, folded, lapped and riveted iron sheet 
bells date from around the 8th century, and the cast bronze hand- 
bells probably date from the 9th century. They mark a very 
substantial acoustic advance on the older iron hand-bells. Might 
not the new more resonant and corrosion-free bells have been in 
part the stimulus for building fine bell towers? Moreover, these 
quadrangular bronze bells are unique to Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
and Brittany, with Ireland and Scotland having the largest number. 

That larger bells were subsequently placed in some of the round 
towers is clear from documentary evidence but, as things stand, 
the natural conclusion is that the existing and deeply venerated 
hand-bells were used in them. 

Would they have been effective? The answer was provided by 
ringing just such a bell from the top of the Brechin tower, with 
over a hundred people below, some who had gone as far as the 
periphery of the old church boundary to test the carrying power of 
the sound. Not only was the ninth century Little Dunkeld bell 
clearly audible to all below and at the edge of the church 
boundary, it was best heard when rung inside the tower, rather 
than when rung held just outside one of the windows, which was 
in any case an awkward procedure. What this indicates is that the 
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tower itself, and probably specifically the stone roof, acted as a 
resonator. As for any question regarding the difficulty of taking 
such a bell up the hundred or so feet on steep ladders, there was 
none. I slung the bell round my shoulder with a short length of 
rope and was able to climb the ladders easily. It has been 
suggested that seven hundred feet of climbing a day would have 
been a lot of trouble. But there is another way of looking at this. 
First of all, it is not actually much of a climb for any fit person; 
secondly, the reward of a fantastic view from the top and the sense 
of power granted to the person privileged to summon the brethren 
is enough to offset any sense of fatigue; thirdly, tiring or no, and 
if a view or a sense of power were regarded as unfitting pleasures, 
it would have been a sacred duty, carrying with it spiritual 
rewards. To this day, the muezzins in the east climb their towers 
on several occasions daily and call out from them. Then of course, 
the bell might have been left on the top floor and, indeed the bell- 
ringer might very well have been employed from time to time 
somewhere within the tower between the hours of prayer, and 
have had a good deal less than a hundred feet to climb. 

Some bells were undoubtedly rung by means of a rope. There is 
evidence that a bell rope was employed in the round tower at 
Ardmore in County Waterford, in the form of a channel cut in the 
stonework to allow the rope to be operated from outside at ground 
level. Such a device can be applied as readily to a hand-bell as any 
other, an obvious instance being that of the early Celtic hand-bell 
mounted on the wall of the monastery at St Gall and operated by 
a rope attached to a pulley which has been added to the bell. On 
the other hand, the story told above about Tancho losing his 
bowels and testicles because of a falling rope-operated bell would 
suggest that the bell in question must have been larger than the 
average hand-bell! 


Door Keepers and Bell Ringers 

We also have a number of references to door-keepers who appear 
to have doubled as bell-ringers, and who had an honour price of 
10 séts.* These references are not readily dated as they occur in 
manuscripts mainly from the 14th-16th centuries, full of 
accumulated comments and glosses but having their origin in 
material originally committed to writing in the 7th-8th centuries. 
The following gloss on the term “aistreoir” may date from the 
12th century.” 
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“Aistreoir, i.e. uas aitreoir, i.e. uasal athreoir, in tan is cloc 
cloicthighe; no, aistreoir, i.e. isil aithreoir, in tan is lam-chloc.”” 


“Aistreoir” meant “door-keeper” and comes from the Latin 
“ostiarius”. The aistreoir was 7th in order of ecclesiastical 
officials. The passage above can be translated thus:— 


‘“Door-keeper, i.e. high door-keeper, i.e. noble his work when 
the bell is that of a bell-tower; or, door-keeper, i.e. low [humble] 
door-keeper, when his work is a hand-bell.” 


Since “cloictheach” means “‘bell tower” it would seem that this 
particular passage suggests that hand-bells were not being used in 
them at the time of writing, though it does not specifically say so, 
and the contrast between “uas” and “isil” — literally “high” and 
“low” may primarily refer to where the bell was rung. It is also 
possible that the distinction between the bells was of a very light 
hand-bell such as might be used at a door, as opposed to the sacred 
bells associated with particular saints, which would have been 
taken up through the door of the bell-tower. 

This commentary appears in different versions, but they 
probably post-date the 12th century version:— 


“Aistreoir, i.e. aistreach a threoir, i.e. beim cluic, no 
eachroracht; no, uaistreoir in tan as cloc cloigthighe; no istreoir, 
i.e. isseall aithreoir, in tan is laimh-cloc.” 


“Door-keeper, i.e. changeable his work, i.e. to ring the bell, or 
use the keys; or, high door-keeper when the work is a bell-tower 
bell; or low door-keeper, when the work is a hand-bell.” 


And:— 


“Aistreoir, i.e.aistreach a threoir ag beim chluig agus ag orlogad 
tempaill; no, uaistreoir, i.e. uais bis a treoir, in tan is clog 
clogthidh; no, istreoir, i.e. isel a threoir, in tan is lamchlog.” 


“Door-keeper, i.e., changeable his work in ringing of the bell 
and opening the church; or high door-keeper, i.e. high his work 
when it is a bell-tower bell; or low door-keeper, i.e. low his 
work, when it is a hand-bell.”””' 


The question of status is interesting here. It may be that these 
statements were part of an attempt to marginalise older “Celtic” 
practices and establish Norman supremacies; for, while the term 
“aistreoir” is an old one, the contrast in status between the hand- 
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bell and any other type of bell would seem to have had no effect 
whatever upon the veneration in which the older bells were held: 
nor does it seem to have put them out of use. We know, for 
instance, that St Fillan’s bell was carried before the army at 
Bannockburn and borne in pageant at the coronation of James IV. 
This tells us that it was still considered to be a potent object six 
centuries after its manufacture. It is a potent object today. We 
know also that the old hand-bell of St Kentigern was still in 
regular use in Glasgow in the sixteenth century, and on past the 
Reformation, as a “dead bell” — probably until it wore out, for it 
was only replaced in 1641. It is also noteworthy that it is the hand- 
bell which features in nearly all the versions of the Glasgow coat 
of arms: and we have the eleventh-century carving on the hog- 
backed stone in Brechin cathedral, as mentioned above. There is 
also the evidence from Giraldus Cambrensis” that the hand bells 
were still venerated at the end of the 12th century:— “I should not 
omit to mention also that the people and clergy of both Wales and 
Ireland have a great reverence for bells that can be carried about, 
and staffs belonging to the saints, and made of gold and silver, or 
bronze, and curved at their upper ends. So much so that they fear 
to swear or perjure themselves in making oaths on these, much 
more than they do swearing on the gospels.” 

The Brechin image further implies that such bells were used, as 
it is held in the hand, not merely floating symbolically as might 
have been done. The date is important, for it is some two centuries 
after the presumed date of manufacture and is contemporary with 
the construction of many of the round towers. Some of the hand- 
bells were provided with elaborate shrines at the very period of the 
building of the towers. Does this suggest that they had become 
mere relics or, rather, that their value had been enhanced? 

In either event, the assigning of a lower status to the “work” of 
the hand-bell implies that hand-bells were still very much in use, 
and could be taken to mean that the monastic community did not 
necessarily share the same perception as their legislators. 

One other interesting point is that nuns (and by implication, 
women) appear to have been considered unsuitable for the work, 
according to a list of useless things which includes “caillech fri 
clog” — “a nun as bell-ringer”. If this prejudice can be claimed to 
have any rational basis, it can only be in relation to a particularly 
heavy hand bell and not to any lighter bell or bell operated by a 


rope. 
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List of Bells 

Measurements given are height excluding handle, and 
approximate dimensions at mouth. I am indebted to Cormac 
Bourke for much of this information, as yet unpublished, and I 
take personal responsibility for all additions, alterations and 
omissions. In most cases, Bourke includes more measurements 
than I have deemed necessary for this paper. Where relevant, I 
have given the date of the saint’s feast day. 


IRON 


ANGUS 
Guthrie NMAS 1922: 40 c158mm, c125 x cl05mm 
Kingoldrum NMAS KA 3 242mm, 197 x 177mm (3.401Kg) 


ARGYLL 
Kilmichael Glassary NMAS KA 4 82mm, 37 x 56mm 

This is a very small bell, suggested in the 19th century to be that 
of St Moluag, whose staff survives in the custody of its traditional 
dewars, the Livingstones of Lismor Island. It is possible that it is 
this bell which is referred to in the Aberdeen Breviary as 
described by Stuart:— 


“The saint requiring a bell of iron, and of a square shape for his 
Church, desired the neighbouring blacksmith to make it. The 
blacksmith being unwilling, pretended the want of fuel, on 
which the saint brought a bunch of rushes, and told him to make 
use of it for fuel. The indignant blacksmith put the bunch with 
the iron into the furnace, in the belief that it would be at once 
consumed, but it amply supplied the want of coals, ‘et ferrum 
inde malleo aptum reddidit, ex quo campanam fabricavit, que 
hactenus in ecclesia Lismorensi in magno precio habetur, in 
hodiernum diem.” 25th June. 


FIFE 
Mare’s Craig Quarry Perth Museum 2700 cl55mm, c150 x 
95mm 


MORAY 
The Ronnell Bell of Birnie (Birnie Kirk) 325mm, 183 x 140mm 
(3.15Kg) 
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Said to have been brought from Rome by the first bishop of the 
see, but clearly of the Celtic type. (See Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, 
Account of the Great Floods, August 29, 1829 . . quoted in 
Ellacombe, Rev H.T. 1872 Bells of the Church, Exeter, p137) 


NAIRNSHIRE 
Barevan (Private possession, Cawdor Castle) 263mm, c200 x 
cl170mm 


ORKNEY 

Brough of Birsay (Tankerness House Museum, Kirkwall) 
c255mm, c175 x [80]mm 

Burrian NMAS GB 306 (63.38 g) 

Knowe of Saevar Howe NMAS KA 1 292mm, 224 x 180mm 
(4.031 Kg) 


PERTHSHIRE 
Balnahannait, Glenlyon (Not located) c230mm, c150 x -mm 
Fortingall, Glenlyon (Fortingall Kirk) 1 note, (c) 235mm, 194 x 
153mm (2.5 Kg) 
Bronze coating still visible. 
St Adamnan's Kerriemore,Glen Lyon (Innerwick Church, Glen 
Lyon) 1 note, (B) c325mm, c205 x c210mm 

This is a particulalry large iron bell, known as the Benrudh bell. 
It is currently immured in Innerwick church, behind bars. It is 
damaged and has no surviving handle or clapper. It is under the 
control of the dewar who is the current minister of the parish. 23rd 
September 


Struan (Perth Museum 3-1939) 267mm, 179 x cl47mm 
Possibly associated with St Fillan of Faelan the Dumb (Bourke 
1983) 3rd February. Or 20th June (Bourke 1983). 


St Lonan’s or Lolan’s, Kincardine on Forth (Glasgow Museum 
and Art Gallery) 1 note, (f) 

Originally in Kincardine on Forth, Perthshire, this bell was 
found in the 20thc in the River Forth, caught in a fisherman’s net. 
It is the best preserved of the iron bells, and its handle and clapper 
are intact and its tone is metallic and strident. If the supposition is 
correct, that this is indeed the bell referred to in the early 
mediaeval records, it was originally accompanied by a crozier and 
these were included in the feudal investitures of the earldom of 
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Perth. They are apparently referred to in 12thc documents and the 
bell is also referred to as late as 1675.“ St Lonan or Lolan himself 
is obscure. The Martyrology of Aberdeen states that he was a 
nephew of St Servanus, born in Caanan, from where he went to 
Rome, then to Scotland where he was favoured by King Duncan, 
and was buried at Kincardine.“ 22nd September. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE 
Ednam (Hume Castle) NMAS L1933: 2126 280mm, 230 x 
200mm 


BRONZE 


DUNBARTONSHIRE 
Skellat bell Inchtavannach? (Dumbarton Museum) — 3 notes, (c, 
csharp, d) 224mm, 230 x 200mm 

Irregular quadrangle with squared-off corners forming an 
irregular octagon at the mouth. Find place not known, but 
assumed to be local as the bell is known as the Inchtavannach bell 
(Lacaille, a.d., PSAS LXI 1927-28, 85-106). Inchtavannach 
means the island of the monks and is situated just south of Luss. 
The term “skellat” can mean a dish or a cup and implies that the 
bell was sometimes used as a drinking vessel. 


INVERNESSSHIRE 
St Finan’s Eilean Fhionain, Loch Shiel (Private possession) 1 
note, (d’) 162mm, 159 x 126.5mm (1.575 Kg) 

Said to have come from the Leinster monastery of Swords and 
to have landed at Kilchoan in the 6thc. GlenFinnan is named after 
him and there is a Suidhe Fhianain on the top of Beinn Bhreac 
above Gortenfern. Finan’s origins are sufficiently obscure for us 
to be uncertain about any aspect of his life, particularly his 
association with Scotland. The bell had healing powers and the 
dewar was called upon to use it to enforce a search for stolen 
property or cattle. Oaths were sworn on it and it is said that a curse 
will fall upon any one who steals it, and upon his descendants. 
(Source: lain Thornber, The Bell of St. Finan in The Scottish Field 
June 1975 pp42-43). A redcoat stole the bell in 1746 but a Moidart 
man caught him at Glenfinnan and snatched it back, at the cost of 
losing the clapper which was replaced. 16th March. 

Insh (Kincraig, Insh Church), 248mm, c222 x c194mm (4.05 Kg) 
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According to Joseph Anderson (1881, pp196-197 — see Bourke 
1983), this bell was dedicated to St Adomnan. It is badly 
damaged. 23rd September. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
The Ronecht or St Ternan’s {Torranan}(Banchory East Church), 
3 notes, 202mm, 175 x 173mm 

St Ternan is reputed to have been born in the Sthc in the Mearns, 
of noble parents. He is associated with Abernethy — where there is 
a bell tower — but was buried at Banchory-Ternan. The bell is in 
perfect condition. The name “The Ronecht” is asserted of it in The 
Aberdeen Breviary (See Regist. Episc. Aberdon. Vol I, 327-8). 
The meaning of the name “Ronecht” is obscure. The nearest 
equivalent in Old Irish and in modern Gaelic would carry the 
meaning “the dribbler’, though it has been suggested that it is 
ultimately derived from “rann” with the consequent poetic 
associations. (Spalding Miscellany Vol IV xxii) 12th June. 


PERTHSHIRE 
Little Dunkeld (Little Dunkeld Kirk, formerly NMAS KA 19) 3 
notes, (e, fsharp, g) 171mm, 183 x 151mm 

This bell is still under the custodianship of dewars in the form 
of the current minister of the High Kirk at Dunkeld, the office 
being passed on in direct descent from the original dewars. 
Bourke (1983) suggests a date around the reign of Constantine son 
of Fergus (789-820) who may have established Dunkeld church, 
or the reign of Kenneth MacAlpin who built a church to house 
Columba’s relics, probably at Dunkeld in 848-9. 


Forteviot (Forteviot Kirk), 3 notes,(bflat, c, Aflat) 210mm, 219 x 
195mm 

This bell has integrally cast onto one of its broad faces a symbol 
similar to crossed flails. Forteviot was probably a centre for the 
Pictish kings. It was where Kenneth MacAlpin died and Bourke 
(1983) suggests it might have been commissioned under royal 
patronage. 


St Fillan’s (Strathfillan) NMAS KA 2 3 notes (b, c, a) Known as 
The Bernane Bell 

St Fillan’s crozier still survives and it is said that a reliquary 
containing part of his arm, and the bell were ordered by The Bruce 
to be carried before the army at Bannockburn by the abbot of 
Inchaffray. The Bruce founded the Augustinian priory in 1317 in 
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thanks for his belief that the luminous left arm and the bell of St 
Fillan had helped him defeat the English at Bannockburn. Fillan 
was the son of St Kentigerna and nephew of St Comgan. Scott 
refers to St Fillan’s well in Marmion. Insane people were thrown 
from a rock into St Fillan’s pool near Tyndrum, taken to St 
Fillan’s Chapel and the Bernane Bell was placed over their heads 
for a brief spell, and then tied to the font overnight. If they were 
free by the morning they were considered cured. 3rd February. Or 
20th June (Bourke 1983). 


Lost Bells 
A bell of unknown material was found in 1874 in Tobar na h- 
Annait at Cillebhride in the Parish of Strath, Isle of Skye and, 
according to local information, given by The MacKinnon to Lady 
Stanley (wife of Stanley of Stanley and Livingstone fame). The 
discovery was recorded in the notebooks of the mapping 
surveyors in 1874 and the bell was said to have been surmounted 
by a cross. 

The Rev Lamond in his book Strath in Isle of Skye (p35) writes 
of St Maelrubha’s bell thus:— 


“In the old days a beautiful tree grew near this churchyard. And 
the story is well-known of the bell that was suspended on it by 
St Maree. Every Lord's Day it tolled of its own accord the houur 
of servi-ce. It seems that Ashaig was at that time the centre of a 
large population which later on somehow dwindled away. And 
then Cille - a - Chro became the central meeting place for the 
Parish. And the old Ashaig church was left to fall in ruins. The 
bell was taken down from the tree by some practical modernist 
and hung at the new Parish Church. “But in vain’, says the 
legend, “did the people of Strath await its blessed music. Like a 
newly caged bird it would not sing. Ashamed at this they 
returned it to the Ashaig tree, but the sacred spell was broken: it 
never tolled again.” 


Whether this is the same as the bell discovered in the well is not 
known. 

St Medan’s bell was resigned by its dewar in 1447 to Sir John 
Ogilvy who gave it to his wife Lady Margaret Ogilvy “with its 
pertinents” for her liferent use. Whereabouts unknown. 

Perthshire Balnahannait, Glenlyon, height excluding handle 
c230 dimensions at mouth c150 x — Whereabouts unknown. 
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Boswell and Johnson saw a bell on Inchkenneth, now lost. It is 
described thus by Johnson:— “On one side of the altar is a bas 
relief of the blessed Virgin, and by it lies a little bell; which, 
though cracked, and without a clapper, has remained there for 
ages, guarded only by the venerableness of the place.” 
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THE SOUTHERLAND COMBINATION POORHOUSE 
Mrs Rona J MACLEOD M.A., DIP. ED. 
13th February 2004 


From the time of the Reformation responsibility for the care of the 
poor rested on the Established Church. Money was donated to the 
church poor box and administered by the Kirk Session in each 
parish. In addition to this basic provision charitable individuals 
and philanthropists provided some assistance for the needy, often 
by private giving but also, in towns, by building hospitals 
specifically for the care of the poor. 

The level of provision varied from parish to parish but was 
always meagre. By the beginning of the 19th century the whole 
system was under severe pressure. Industrialisation brought huge 
movements of population and very rapid growth of Scottish cities. 
Changes in economic circumstances could throw thousands of 
people out of work with little warning and the system could not 
provide help on this scale. The Disruption in the church in 1843 
was a further blow to the old system, and it was increasingly clear 
that the old church based system of poor relief was quite 
inadequate. 

In 1845 a new Poor Law Amendment Act was passed. The 
established Church was deprived of its powers with regard to poor 
relief but the parish remained the unit of administration. Parochial 
Boards were to be set up, made up of local landowners, members 
of the Kirk Session and elected representatives of the ratepayers. 
They were empowered to levy an assessment and set a poor rate. 
The Parochial Board was to collect and administer the funds and 
determine the amount and nature of the relief to be given to the 
poor. A roll of the poor in the parish was to be maintained. Each 
parish, or group of smaller parishes, had to appoint an Inspector of 
Poor who was responsible for assessing the needs of each 
applicant and making a recommendation to the Board about how 
they should be treated. The new system was to be run by a central 
Board of Supervision in Edinburgh. 

Change came slowly but gradually parishes were assessed and 
poor rates levied. Because the people on the Parochial Boards 
represented the people who had to pay the poor rate they had an 
interest in keeping the rate as low as possible. Their approach 
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reflected the Victorian attitude to poverty. They wanted to 
distinguish between the deserving and the undeserving poor. 
Children, the old and infirm, the chronically sick or disabled were 
deserving of help from the poor rate, but the general principle was 
that there should be no relief to those able to work. This would 
encourage idleness and be morally harmful to people. Relief to the 
destitute unemployed was a big problem in the Highlands - much 
work was seasonal and the winter months could be very difficult 
for people, but the Poor Law Report of 1844 said that "Relief to 
the able bodied paupers puts a premium on indolence. There is 
plenty of work in the Highlands but the people are idle." One way 
of improving matters, they suggest would be to get the people to 
learn English. The Central Board was unsympathetic to the 
situation in the Highlands and wanted a uniform system that 
would be applied across the country. 

The 1845 Act had introduced the idea of the Poorhouse. The Act 
permitted any parish with a population of 5,000 or more to erect a 
Poorhouse and smaller parishes might combine for the purpose of 
building a Poorhouse if the Board of Supervision gave consent. 

The Highland parishes were slow to begin to build Poorhouses. 
The tradition had been for each community to look after its own 
poor. Many small communities had a House or lodging house that 
was available rent free for local people who had no family to care 
for them and an attendant would be appointed to provide what 
care was necessary. A central Poorhouse would mean that the 
pauper would be exiled from his own community and this was 
seen as harsh at a time when travel and communications were 
difficult and slow. However, some property owners favoured the 
idea of the Poorhouse believing that it would be cheaper to look 
after the poor in a centralised institution than it would be to give 
them relief in their own homes. The Poorhouse would also serve 
as a test, enabling the Parochial Boards to distinguish between the 
genuinely needy and idle scroungers. The genuinely needy would 
accept relief in the Poorhouse, the rest would not and would shift 
for themselves. 

There is some evidence that people did try to exploit the new 
system. One report found in the Highland Counties "a proneness 
to pauperism". "Without shame a great number of applicants 
feigned all sorts of diseases and infirmities though the parties were 
evidently perfectly healthy. As the allowances to lunatics and 
idiots were the highest amount many feigned madness. Parents 
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asserted that their children were lunatics when clearly they were 
not." 

The first Highland Poorhouse was established in Tain for the 
Easter Ross parishes in 1850. After its first year of operation 
Henry Dunning MacLeod, Chairman of its board of management, 
wrote a lengthy letter to the Inverness Courier extolling the 
benefits of the new Poorhouse. 

His main argument was an economic one. The Poorhouse had 
already brought about a substantial reduction in the expenditure 
on poor relief and he argued that it would continue increasingly to 
do so. The building cost £2823 :13:5d , just less than half the cost 
of the Sutherland Poorhouse. He described it as ‘on a more 
humble scale than any he had seen’ but it could accommodate 179 
people. He did acknowledge that there was a general disinclina- 
tion to use it - only two out of the nine parishes made use of it. He 
assured his readers that no money was being wasted on excessive 
provision for paupers. No meat of any kind was given to paupers 
in the Tain Poorhouse and whereas in the South paupers got 
wheaten bread, in Tain they got oat cakes only. He identified three 
other benefits of the Poorhouse: (1) it had ended favouritism 
where friends and relatives of Parochial Board members got much 
higher allowances than other people (2) it saved the board from 
having to deal with "clamourous applicants" demanding poor 
relief in "less than feminine language". The offer of a ticket to the 
Poorhouse made these applicants disappear. (3) Numbers on the 
poor roll had fallen because relatives who had no compunction 
about putting a family member on the poor roll would not let them 
go to the Poorhouse. He believed that the board should make it an 
inflexible rule to give no relief except in the Poorhouse. His letter 
gives some insight into the thinking of those involved in setting up 
Poorhouses and their expectations of the new system. 

As early as October 1853 the Dornoch Parish Board discussed 
the matter of having a Sutherland Poorhouse and expressed views 
in favour of it. Poorhouses continued to be built in the Highlands 
over the next 20 years. The Board of Supervision exerted severe 
pressure on parish boards to build Poorhouses and regretted that 
they did not have statutory powers to compel them. In 1861 at a 
meeting of the Sutherland Parochial Boards in Golspie, presided 
over by the Duke of Sutherland, it was decided on the motion of 
Mr Dempster of Skibo, that a Poorhouse should be built for the 
Sutherland parishes. The vote was 7 to 5 in favour of the plan and 
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Mr Briscoe, the General Inspector for the Board of Supervision 
gave it as his opinion that Bonar Bridge would be the most 
convenient site for the building. The resolution was referred back 
to the parish boards for approval. The Dornoch Board took the 
view that if eight other parish boards approved the resolution they 
would also approve it. The Duke of Sutherland, who was the 
proprietor of the thirteen parishes, was so enthusiastic about the 
project that he was prepared to pay the expense of management of 
up to four non-consenting parishes for a period of ten years so that 
the consenting ones would not be subjected to extra costs. Some 
of the Parochial Boards remained concerned about the cost of such 
a building and the scale of it, but by the end of 1862 they had all 
come round to the idea. 

Four acres of land at Swordale, with arrangements for water 
supply and access road, were bought from Mr Dempster of Skibo. 
All decisions about the Poorhouse had to be approved by the 
Board of Supervision, but the cost of erecting and maintaining the 
Poorhouse would be borne by the 13 parishes in the combination. 
The total cost was £6,000. Parishes contributed on the basis of 
their valuation roll for 1863/1864. The Dornoch Parish Board had 
its share of the cost available in the bank but the other parishes 
borrowed their share from the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance 
Company. 


The loan amounted to £5387 : 2: 3d 
Dornoch paid £ 612 :17: 9d 
Total £6000 : 0: Od 
Parishes contributed on the basis of their valuation roll for 
1863/1864. Creich’s annual instalment was £22:8s. 


The building was to be styled the Sutherland Combination 
Poorhouse. 

The building was designed by Andrew Maitland, architect of 
Tain, and is very similar in style to Poorhouses elsewhere, e.g. 
Chanonry, Inverness and Nairn. It also bears some resemblance to 
a Board of Supervision suggested design for a town Poorhouse of 
1847. Every aspect of the project was controlled by the Board of 
Supervision. Its size was determined by them although local 
parish representatives thought a smaller building would have been 
sufficient. The Board also simplified that design for reasons of 
economy. 
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The building, is long, white harled, two-storey, gabled and 
impressive and was fronted by a single storey block housing the 
porter’s lodge and probationary wards. Access was by two large 
double gates at each side of the porter’s lodge. To the rear of the 
main building there were to be exercise yards and the outside 
privies. The whole site was to be surrounded by a nine foot high 
wall. 

A stone flagged corridor ran the whole length of the ground 
floor with a stone staircase at either end; day rooms and 
dormitories opened off it. Men were housed at one end and 
women at the other. Separation of different classes of inmates was 
an important requirement of the Board of Supervision. The 
dining-room with its high curved ceiling was to the centre rear of 
the building with the kitchens beyond. At the back of the building 
there was to be a sizeable kitchen garden where potatoes and 
vegetables would be grown for the use of inmates. The Poorhouse 
was designed to accommodate 110 people. 

The atmosphere inside the Poorhouse was austere, with bare 
floors and sparse furnishings. The dormitories had beds but no 
other furniture and no form of heating. The public rooms were 
heated by coal fires and the building was lit by paraffin lamps. It 
was a chilling and intimidating environment. 

The running of the Poorhouse was the responsibility of the 
House Committee, which was made up of two representatives 
from each parish, twenty six in all, and met in the House four 
times a year. The members were to take it in turn to inspect the 
House weekly to see that everything was in order. For the day-to- 
day management of the Poorhouse a Governor and Matron were 
appointed - a husband and wife team. A porter was also employed 
but it was expected that the domestic work of the Poorhouse 
would be undertaken by the inmates. In fact the early inmates of 
the House were so frail that domestic staff had to be employed. 
Each parish was responsible for the cost of maintenance and 
clothing for each pauper it sent to the Poorhouse. The 
establishment charges, salaries, repairs, rates etc., were payable by 
each parish every quarter. They were apportioned among the 
various parishes according to the valuation of the parish for the 
current year. The cost of children born in the Poorhouse would be 
paid by the parish that sent the mother to the house, not by the 
parish in which the Poorhouse stood. Quarterly accounts had to be 
submitted by the governor to the house committee. 
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The Poorhouse opened on 6 Nov 1865. The most striking thing 
about the early years is how few people actually entered it. At the 
census of 1871 when the Poorhouse had been up and running for 
six years it had six inmates being looked after by a Governor and 
Matron, Mr and Mrs James Sutherland, a porter and kitchen maid. 
There were two very old men, two elderly women, one unmarried 
woman and her child. By 1881 there were 24 inmates almost all 
Gaelic speaking, and 12 of these came from the parish of Creich. 
There were six children attending school, one 3 -year-old infant, 6 
women, and 11 men. 

In 1891 the numbers were down to 18; 10 men ranging in age 
from 34 to 83, six women, one year old infant and one 9 year old 
scholar. Of these seven came from the parish of Creich . 

In 1901 there were 24 inmates of whom 12 belonged to the 
parish of Creich; three children , nine men and 12 women. 

From these figures it is clear that the parish of Creich made most 
use of the Poorhouse, obviously because of its nearness but the 
more remote parishes made little use of it. The inmates tended to 
be the frail elderly, the mentally infirm - who are described as 
imbecile -, unmarried women with infant children, and sometimes 
orphans. Generally in all Poorhouses there were twice as many 
women as men. 

These figures represent a small fraction of the people on the 
parish poor rolls throughout Sutherland. In addition to the long- 
term inmates, tramps could get overnight accommodation in the 
Poorhouse. They were put up in the porter's lodge with locked 
doors separating them from the porter's quarters. Female tramps 
were housed at one end of the lodge, and male tramps at the other. 
From 1927 they had to get a ticket from the Inspector of Poor in 
order to get in and that arrangement continued into the 1950s. 

The Board of Supervision laid down regulations covering every 
detail of Poorhouse life, and carried out annual inspections to see 
that these regulations were being obeyed. An annual report was 
submitted to the Board and it then made whatever 
recommendations it thought fit to the House Committee. 

The Board said that the purpose of the rules was that " the 
Poorhouse would be conducted so as to afford an adequate test of 
alleged destitution or disability in the cases where the claim was 
doubtful, as well as a means of restraining vice, while at the same 
time affording a secure and suitable refuge for the infirm and 
friendless poor”. The Poorhouse could only be a test "if it was 
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conducted under rules and regulations as to discipline and restraint 
so strict as to render it more irksome than labour". A needy 
person applied to the parish board to be put on the poor roll, the 
Inspector of Poor investigated his case and made 
recommendations to the Board. Some were given allowances, 
others were given a ticket to the Poorhouse. 

Discipline and cleanliness were the watch words of the 
Poorhouse. On arrival at the House paupers were searched to 
make sure that they did not have any prohibited goods - this 
usually meant alcohol. This searching was one of the porter's 
tasks. A pauper leaving the House was similarly searched in case 
he might be removing any article belonging to the Poorhouse 

Then, on admission, the paupers would be given a bath and 
Poorhouse clothes. They would then be taken to the appropriate 
part of the House. There were 5 classes of inmates and they were 
to be kept separate from each other. 


Males over 15 years. 

Males of 2 to 15 years. 
Females over 15 years. 
Females of 2 to 15 years and 
Children under 2 years. 


Fáis ce CA 


'The numbers were so small in the Sutherland house that not all 
these categories would exist, and complete separation would be 
difficult. In fact in a later Board of Supervision report the House 
Committee have to be reminded of the absolute necessity of 
keeping children separate from other groups. The dividing up of 
families and the separation of husbands and wives were aspects of 
Poorhouse life much criticised by commentators. 

There was a strict daily routine. All inmates except the disabled, 
those of unsound mind and children were to rise, be set to work, 
leave off work, go to bed, with such intervals for meals as are 
notified by the ringing of a bell. The work in the Sutherland 
Poorhouse would be domestic work or working in the gardens but 
the majority of inmates would be unfit for work. 

Children were to be instructed for three or four hours every day 
"in reading, writing, arithmetic and the principles of the Christian 
religion".* After the 1872 Education Act pauper children would go 
to the local school. They were also to be given "such instruction 
as Shall fit them for service or other employment, and train them 
in habits of industry, usefulness and virtue". 
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Usually at about the age of 12 it would be arranged for a girl 
pauper to leave the House and be placed in domestic service; at 
the same age boys would be sent to become apprentices or to work 
as labourers on local farms. 

Such leisure time as people had must have been difficult to fill 
as no inmate was to be allowed to possess or to read in the 
Poorhouse any book or printed paper of an improper tendency or 
to play at cards or at any game of chance. Dice, cards and the like 
were to be removed. No inmate was allowed to smoke in the 
Poorhouse or in any of the buildings belonging thereto. Tobacco 
figures on the list of supplies brought in to the Poorhouse every 
quarter so the smoking must have been done outside. 

Discipline was very important and a list of punishments was 
prescribed for different offences. The number and nature of 
punishments had to be recorded in the quarterly returns to the 
Board of Supervision. Lighter offences counted as being 
disorderly, e.g. making a noise when silence was ordered to be 
kept, anyone who by word or deed reviled or insulted any person, 
anyone who pretended sickness. The punishment for that type of 
offence could be one or two extra hours of work for up to two days 
or to be deprived of milk which you would otherwise receive with 
meals or to be deprived of other items of diet for up to three days. 

The next category was "refractory" - this type of behaviour 
carried a more severe punishment. Anyone who in one week 
repeated one or more disorderly offences was deemed to be 
refractory. Anyone who reviled or insulted any officer of the 
Poorhouse or any member of the Parochial Board, anyone who 
brought alcohol into the Poorhouse or got drunk, anyone who 
climbed over a wall or fence or attempted to quit the Poorhouse tn 
any irregular way, all of these were deemed to be refractory and 
could be punished by solitary confinement for up to 24 hours with 
increased work and alterations to diet. They also had to wear a 
distinctive dress to show that they were under punishment. 

There was corporal punishment too for serious offences and this 
could be given to adults as well as children. There was a cell in the 
Sutherland Poorhouse. The 1907 Report of Offences cites a case 
of a woman from the parish of Dornoch who was accused of 
assaulting the children of another Dornoch woman. On being 
cautioned she used “very filthy and defiant language” and on 
being asked to perform her usual work she absolutely refused to 
do so and again made use of very foul language to the governor 
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and matron. She was warned as to the consequences of her 
conduct but still refused so the governor placed her in 
confinement in the cell where she was kept for three hours and 
released on promising to be amenable to the rules of the house. 

Once inside the Poorhouse inmates could not go in and out 
freely and in 1862 the Board of Supervision instructed that 
paupers were not to be allowed to leave the house to go to church 
on Sundays. The governor was given some discretion in this 
matter. The Board insisted that inmates must get religious 
instruction inside the house. A pauper could discharge himself or 
sometimes a family member could remove someone from the 
Poorhouse. 

The type of food and quantities per person were laid down by 
the Board of Supervision, and different categories of inmate got 
different amounts. The basic diet was porridge, broth, bread and 
potatoes, and until the early 1900s in the Sutherland Poorhouse all 
meals could be eaten with a spoon. You might say that at this time 
this diet was not very different from that of ordinary folk in their 
own homes. What made the Poorhouse different was the quantity 
of food provided. For example at this time the allowance of oat 
meal for a female prisoner in Perth prison was double that for an 
adult in the Poorhouse. A leading article in the Scotsman 
newspaper in 1863 said of the Poorhouse diet "the diet is 
calculated to sustain life and no more and so close is the 
calculation made that doubts will intrude whether it does not 
really fall short in the amount of nutriment necessary for health, 
and does not subject many of the inmates to slow death from 
gradual inanition". 

The diet did not vary from day-to-day. Criticism of the diet did 
have some effect and some "experimental improvements" were 
made and these tended to be continued. Certainly by the 1900s the 
diet of the Sutherland Poorhouse included meat and fish. 

The strict discipline, poor diet and wearisome routine made the 
Poorhouse a place that no one would wish to enter if they had any 
possible alternative. The Scotsman newspaper article referred to 
earlier asserted that "in Scotland Poorhouses had failed both as 
tests of poverty and as means of more effectually administering to 
the wants of the aged and infirm". 

In fact of the total poor in the county of Sutherland very few 
ever saw the inside of the Poorhouse, and about two-thirds of its 
capacity remained vacant during the years of its existence. In 1880 
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in the parish of Creich there were 79 people on the Poor Roll and 
of these 7 were in the Poor House. Creich and Dornoch made 
more use of it than the more remote parishes. In the parish of 
Tongue, of 32 people on the Poor Roll, one was in the Poorhouse. 
Contrary to original expectations it was cheaper to keep people in 
their own homes and give them a small allowance than it was to 
pay for their maintenance in the Poorhouse. Allowances were 
small - in the 1880's people got between 1/- and 2/6 per week and 
a pauper with 4 dependent children got 3/-. It cost 8/- a week to 
keep a pauper in the Sutherland Poorhouse. It was one of the 
costlier ones. 

The Parish Boards exercised considerable discretion about who 
should go to the Poorhouse. In the case of genuine need they could 
be humane. For example in January 1883 the Inspector of Poor 
visited a woman in the Creich parish who was found to be 
suffering from cancer. She refused a ticket to the Poorhouse, so he 
recommended that she be provided with an attendant. A neighbour 
was found to undertake the task and she was paid one shilling a 
week by the board. In Tongue the Parish Board minutes give the 
instance of a pauper woman who also looked after her pauper 
grandmother. They note that she had recently lost a child and in 
the circumstances they decided it would be harsh to send her to the 
Poorhouse so she was given a small allowance. In cases where the 
Board doubt the genuineness of the claim they offer a ticket to the 
Poorhouse or no aid at all. Parishes were still paying for the 
upkeep of the local houses set aside for the poor. They provided 
boots and clothing, paid rents of paupers and bought coal for them 
in the winter while the expensive Poorhouse lay more than half 
empty. It had been hoped that the introduction of the Poorhouse 
system would reduce the costs of poor relief but in this it failed, as 
after a temporary drop, the cost of poor relief continued to 
increase. By 1895 the Local Government Board which had 
replaced the Board of Supervision was concerned about surplus 
Poorhouse accommodation. In a letter to the Sutherland Parish 
Councils the General Superintendent, Mr. R B Barclay wrote of 
the Sutherland Poorhouse, “This is not one of the best appointed 
houses that I have seen and as the Parishes in the combination 
could be equally well served in the Poorhouses either at Tain or 
Halkirk great advantage would accrue to the district if it were 
converted into a hospital or asylum for lunatic paupers”. 
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This suggestion did not find favour with the Parish Councils and 
the Poorhouse continued as before. 

As we move into the 20th century it becomes clear just how 
important a part of the local community and its economy the 
Poorhouse had become. The supplies needed by the Poorhouse 
were bought from local shops - both food and clothing. The 
maintenance work was done by local tradesmen and increasingly 
the Poorhouse, and later the Swordale Institution provided 
employment for local people. 

The Sutherland combination was expanded in 1902 to include 
Lochbroom parish and in April 1912 Kincardine parish also 
joined. 

The Poorhouse had also become the object of charitable giving 
from local people. In the early years of Poorhouses, as part of their 
test function, no New Year treats were allowed and the receiving 
of gifts of tea and tobacco were also forbidden. By the 1880s these 
rulers had been relaxed. One generous long-term friend of the 
Poorhouse was Mr Littlejohn of Invercharron House, who 
regularly distributed gifts of sweets and tea. For some years he 
supplied a magazine called "Black and White" to the Poorhouse 
and only stopped when the free library became available in the 
village. In October 1904 he donated a clock to the Poorhouse. It is 
described in the minutes as a pretty and costly hall clock in a 
handsome mahogany case and in the Chippendale style. It is 
inscribed with the words "to help brighten the lives of those in 
whose home it now stands". And it is still there nearly 100 years 
on. 

From 1903 Mr and Mrs Carnegie of Skibo provided a special 
Christmas and New Year dinner for the inmates and they, and later 
their daughter, were still doing this when the minute book ended 
in 1948. The House was given gifts of game from local 
landowners and other benefactors, including the SWRI and the 
Girl Guides sent gifts of cakes and fruit. 

As standards of living improved in the outside world standards 
inside the Poorhouse also improved slowly and the diet got better. 
The allowance of butter was increased to three days a week. The 
Annual Report of the Board Inspector was usually a good one - in 
1903 he described it as being "In excellent order". Usually the 
drive for improvement came from the central board and the House 
committee was very skilful at stalling and delay. In July 1905 the 
Board recommended that they should "supply knives and forks for 
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the use of ordinary inmates and the children especially should be 
taught to use them".’ This was acted on but when six months later 
they recommended getting a hot water supply the committee 
deemed it unnecessary. The pattern of improvement tends to be 
that the central authority make recommendations, the committee 
delays and about two years later implements them. So in 1908 
they put in a hot water system. 

In 1906 there are a number of criticisms in the report : 1. The 
inmates are very rarely bathed and they suggest that they should 
be bathed at least once a week. 2. The required visits by the 
visiting committee are not been carried out. 3. There is no attempt 
at cheerful decoration of the sick wards. The committee decided 
that this report called for no special action. 

In the routine everyday life of the Poorhouse there was the 
occasional tragedy. On 29th August 1912 an inmate from the 
parish of Rogart escaped through a window from the Poorhouse 
early in the morning and her body was recovered from the Kyle 
some days later. The Committee expressed their regret but record 
that they are confident "that no reason appeared to the officials of 
the House for exercising special supervision in her case" and there 
the matter ended. 

During the years of the first world war the minutes reflected 
changes going on outside the walls — prices rose steeply, 
tradesmen were forced to raise their prices, and many foodstuffs 
and other materials were in short supply . Advice came from the 
Board about substitute foods to replace those no longer available. 
At the end of the war they agreed to spend £4 on a treat for 
inmates to take part in the Peace Celebrations. 

There was ongoing concern by the Board that the building was 
being under used. A report of April 1921 says that "the Poorhouse 
is an excellent building with large excess accommodation and one 
wishes it was possible to turn it to better account. At the same time 
it is by no means without value to the community. It has at present 
27 inmates, mostly aged and infirm who but for the existence of 
the Poorhouse would require costly nursing at home". 

One of the ways the board wanted to use the vacant 
accommodation at the Poorhouse was by housing what they term 
"mental defectives’, or “harmless lunatics” there. As early as 
1915 the Governor was required to get the special licence required 
for keeping mental defectives but the House committee resisted 
the idea that such people from other parts of the country should be 
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housed in the Poorhouse. Gradually over the next ten years they 
began to accept them and they made up a sizeable proportion of 
the inmates up until the 1950s. 

The Poorhouse had become a place where those who did not 
quite fit in anywhere else were looked after. People with serious 
mental disorders went to the District Lunatic Asylum in Inverness. 
People with lesser problems who could not be managed at home 
went to the Poorhouse. In the 1930s for example they had a 
number of people who suffered from epilepsy. 

In July 1920 there was the first suggestion from the Board that 
the name Swordale should be used instead of Poorhouse on the 
birth certificates of children born in the house. The committee 
agreed to this but it was not until 1926, again on the suggestion of 
the General Superintendent, that they discussed changing the 
name from Sutherland Combination Poorhouse to Swordale 
Institution. This had to be approved by all the parishes of the 
combination and by January 1927 the formalities about the name 
change were completed and the new name came into official use. 
Nothing else changed — the House was financed and run in the 
same way, and in the community it continued to be called the 
Poorhouse for many years. 

By this time the building was being made more comfortable. 
The sick wards got lockers by the beds, linoleum on the floor and 
rugs by each bed, the day rooms got cupboards and windsor 
chairs. New heating stoves, washbasins and inside toilets were put 
in. In 1925 the telephone was installed and by 1934 inquiries were 
being made about getting electric lighting. In 1930 the Institution 
was taken over by the County Council and a sub committee was 
set up to manage and maintain it. 

Finding suitable governors and matrons was quite difficult and 
over the years the house had some ‘ups and downs’ with staff. In 
the 1880s the governor was Peter Ferguson, a Chelsea Pensioner, 
aged 70 at the 1881 census. In May 1887 Evander Maclver, the 
Scourie Factor and chairman of three of the north west parochial 
boards, described in a letter a visit he paid to the Poor House: “I 
think it proper to record the opinion that the governor and matron 
are both beyond the age which fits them for the proper and 
necessary duties of their situations. He is 79 years of age and she 
not much younger — he has been 16 years there and I have no 
doubt was fitted for the work he has to perform when an active 
and younger man — but to deal with all the strange persons, male 
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and female who are sent to Bonar requires more nerve and 
strength of mind and body than they can be expected now to 
possess. We found the inmates doing nothing — which is a great 
mistake. This house should not be a place for idlers — and should 
have no attraction for man or woman. In all Poorhouses everyone 
should be kept at work of some kind. I may mention to you that I 
was told this was impossible under the present governor’s 
management and that no reform could take place as long as he 
continued at Bonar’s Poorhouse.” By 1891 he was gone and was 
replaced by Alexander Campbell who remained as governor until 
1906. In that year they advertised for a new governor and matron 
at a salary of £45 per annum and £20 respectively. It was required 
that one of them speak Gaelic. From the 51 people who applied 
they chose Alexander Munro and his wife, he had formerly been 
with the Leith Police. In 1922 Mr Munro and his wife retired and 
were replaced by a Mr and Mrs Sinclair. In 1931 they were asked 
to resign, no reason is given in the minutes. However they refused 
to resign and were given a month's notice. Anne Noble was then 
appointed matron. The domestic staff of the institution increased 
— they now had a laundry maid, two house maids, a kitchen maid, 
and an additional nurse also. Able bodied inmates continued to 
wash corridor floors, clean out and make up fires and do other 
cleaning tasks. There was now a staff sitting room and a staff 
dining-room and in 1931 a fairly thorough refurbishment of the 
building was undertaken. In 1932 they advertised for a porter — his 
list of duties included (1) receiving and discharging admissions at 
the porter's lodge; (2) assisting with the bathing of male inmates; 
(3) attending to the garden and vegetable crops and (4) helping 
with the discipline of inmates. In the 1930s they also grew corn 
which was sold as a standing crop each year and they kept pigs. 
They were sold off regularly and occasionally the matron 
requested that one be kept and cured for use in the Institution. This 
went on through the second world war and beyond. 

In the meantime Miss Noble was running into difficulties. Staff 
were leaving and Miss Noble, when questioned, could not give a 
satisfactory explanation for their departure. She was asked to 
resign or be dismissed. She left and in July 1936 Mrs K. Wilson 
from Lochmaddy was appointed matron and remained in post till 
her retirement in 1969. 

After the War a real effort was made to improve the provision 
for inmates. From 1944 those over 65 began to get pocket money 
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of 1/6 per week. Books and magazines were provided and an 
appeal was opened for funds to provide a wireless with loud 
speakers in the day rooms and earphones in the sick wards. Plans 
were in hand for installing central heating. Entertainment was 
arranged fairly regularly for inmates and staff when Gaelic singers 
and local musicians came to perform. 

All this was a far cry from the bare and austere Poorhouse. In 
1948 the institution was handed over to the Northern Regional 
Hospital Board as part of the new National Health Service. At the 
final meeting of the old committee it was described as "one of the 
leading places of its kind in the Highlands". The Swordale 
institution continued to look after the same sorts of people and in 
1958 was renamed Migdale Hospital. Since then it has been 
refurbished and modernised several times. 

Its years as a Poorhouse cast a very long shadow and that fact is 
some indication of just how harsh life was for the early inmates of 
the building. But for the last 139 years this building has 
continuously provided care of one sort or another for the people of 
Sutherland. The last committee minute of 1948 refers to "the long 
upward climb" of the work at Swordale and in more recent years 
it has continued that climb to the excellent psycho-geriatric 
facility that it now is. 

Other uses have been found for some Poorhouses, the Inverness 
one has been turned into upmarket flats, but the Sutherland 
building has remained a community asset for all of its existence. 


Notes 


|. Poor Law Report, 1844, quoted in J.P. Day’s Public Administration in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland at p 94. 

2. Board of Supervision, 13th Annual Report(1858), quoted in Thomas 
Fergusson, The Dawn of Scottish Social Welfare, page 205. 

3. Board of Supervision Model Rules and Regulations for the Management of 
Poorhouses, quoted in Thomas Fergusson, The Dawn of Scottish Social 
Welfare page 213. 

4. Board of Supervision Poorhouse Test quoted in Thomas Fergusson, The 
Dawn of Scottish Social Welfare page 214. 

5. Board of Supervision Regulations quoted in Thomas Fergusson The Dawn of 
Scottish Social Welfare at page 215. 

6. As (5) 

7. Board of Supervision Inspectors Report quoted in Minutes of Sutherland 
Combination Poorhouse, July 1905. 
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NA SGRIOBHAIDHEAN AIG AN URR. 
IAIN MACRUAIRIDH 


CALUM LAING 
l6mh Am Faoilleach, 2004 


A-nochd tha mi a’ dol a bhruidhinn mu bhrathair mo sheanar, an 
t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh, a sgriobh barrachd òraidean Gàidhlig 
airson Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis na duine eile riamh. Sgriobh 
e trì deug uile-gu-lèir ann an Gaidhlig, agus aon ann am Beurla. 
Sgrìobh e cuideachd barrachd sgriobhaidhean airson MacTalla, 
pàipear-naidheachd Gàidhlig a bha ann an Ceap Breatann, an 
Canada, na sgrìobhadair eile. Aig àm a bheatha fhèin, bha e 
cliùiteach ann an saoghal na Gàidhlig mar sgriobhadair, agus mar 
fhear cho math is a bha ann airson eadar-theangachadh o Bheurla 
gu Gàidhlig. Chan eil fhios aig mòran air ainm an-diugh a chionn 
gum biodh e, mar a bha moran sgrìobhadairean eile anns an 19mh 
linn, a’ cleachdadh ‘ainm-pinn’. 

Bhuineadh Iain MacRuairidh do Bheinn a’ Bhadhla. Rugadh e 
ann an Tòrlum air an dàrna latha dhen Chèitean, 1843. °S e bu 
shine dhen teaghlach aig Tormod Og agus Catriona Nic a’ 
Phearsain, a phòs air an 13mh latha dhen Ghiblean, 1841. B’ ea 
shloinneadh Iain mac Thormoid Òig ’ic Iain ’ic Aonghais ’ic Iain 
"ic Aonghais. Bha còignear eile san teaghlach: Flòraidh, Màiri, 
Iain Eòghann, Ciorstaidh agus mo sheanair, Eòghann Caimbeul, a 
rugadh air an t-6mh latha dhen Iuchar, 1859. ( C.S. 1861.) 

Tha e follaiseach gun robh litreachas is bàrdachd san teaghlach 
aige. B’ e Dòmhnall MacRuairidh, Bàrd Thòrluim, a rinn moran 
bàrdachd, brathair-athar. Tha tri dain san leabhar An t-Òranaiche: 
‘Oran nam F asan’,‘Oran do na Fasain’ agus ‘Oran d’a Nighinn, air 
a’ cheathramh latha deug de'n Mhairt, 1871”. Thug bráthair Iain, 
Jain Eòghann, a bha deich bliadhna na b’ òige, moran beul-aithris 
do dh’Alasdäir MacGhilleMhicheil, agus tha còig piosan air am 
foillseachadh ann an Ortha nan Gaidheal (Carmina Gadelica). 
(C.G. Vols. H, IV, V.) Thuirt MacGhilleMhicheil mu dheidhinn- 
san: “A highly intelligent man, for whose knowledge of old lore I 
am greatly indebted in this work.” (C.G. Vol. II, d. 381.) Lorg mi 
cuideachd òran a rinn e, ‘Òran an Taigh Mhòir’, anns an Northern 
Chronicle, 4mh am Faoilleach, 1888. 
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Phos piuthar lain, Ciorstaidh, Fearchar Peutan, agus rinn iad 
eilthireachd gu Moosomin ann an Saskatchewan, an Canada, ann 
an 1884. Ann am MacTalla air an 30mh latha dhen Mhart, 1900, 
tha oran a rinn i, ‘Oran do’n Transvaal le Bean Fhearchair 
Bheutoin’. 

Bha ùidh aig mo sheanair cuideachd ann am beul-aithris. Am 
measg phaipearan Alasdair MhicGhilleMhicheil tha litir a sgriobh 
e thuige mun sgeulachd ‘MacMhuirich agus Isean na Beiste’. 
(S.G.S. Vol. XII, Pt. II, d. 231.) Sgrìobh e cuideachd leabhar-latha 
an uair a chaidh e a Mhoosomin a choimhead air a phiuthair, a’ 
bhliadhna a chaochail a bhrathair Iain, 1907. 

A-nis, air ais gu Iain MacRuairidh. Tha tobhta an taighe ann an 
Cnoc na Mona, an Torlum, far an do rugadh e, ri faicinn fhathast 
air a’ chroit aig lain Bochanan. Tha mi moran na chomain gun do 
sheall e dhomh cáit an robh 1, agus cuideachd tobhtaichean 
càirdean Jain. 

Fhuair Iain a chiad fhoghlam ann an sgoil Thorluim, agus 
chaidh e an uair sin gu sgoil sgireil ann an Dun Sgealair, ann an 
Uibhist a Tuath, far am biodh gillean a’ faighinn tuilleadh 
foghlaim airson am faighinn deiseil airson an oilthigh. Cha deach 
e dhan oilthigh an dèidh sin, oir chì sinn ann an cunntas-sluaigh 
Bheinn a’ Bhadhla airson 1861, nuair a bha e ochd-deug, gun robh 
an obair aige air a cur sìos mar obair marsanta. Cha deach e dhan 
oilthigh gu sia bliadhna an dèidh sin, agus a rèir ‘Bodachan a’ 
Gharaidh’, fear dhe na h-ainmean a bhiodh e a’ cleachdadh ann 
am MacTalla, chuir e seachad na sia bliadhna sin ann an Leòdhas. 
Ann an ‘Litir a Alba aig Bodachan a’ Gharaidh’, a bha ann am 
MacTalla air an 26mh latha dhen Fhaoilleach, 1900, tha seo: 
“Chuir mise seachad sia bliadhna dhe m’ bheatha ann an Leòdhas, 
agus feumaidh mi a ràdh nach do chuir mi eòlas air daoine riamh 
bu chaoimhneile agus bu chairdeile rium na iad. Tha Gàidhlig 
mhath aig na thachair riumsa dhiubh.” 

Chaidh e do dh’Oilthigh Ghlaschu ann an 1867 agus rinn e na 
cùrsaichean àbhaisteach, agus an uair sin cùrsa diadhachd. An 
dèidh sin rinn e cùrsa diadhachd eile ann an Oilthigh Dhùn 
Èideann. Fhuair e Cead Searmonachaidh bho Chlèir Eaglais na h- 
Alba ann an Ìle agus Diùra ann an 1877. Bha e na mhinistear 
cuideachaidh ann am Port Asgaig an Ìle gu 1879. Chaidh e an uair 
sin gu Eaglais na h-Alba anns a’ Chruairtean (Heylipool) ann an 
Tiriodh. Ann an sin phòs e Flòraidh Ealasaid NicIlleDhuibh, a 
Tiriodh, anns a’ Ghearran, 1881. Bha ochdnar chloinne aca, còig 
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nighnean agus triúir ghillean. Seo an ainmean agus a’ bhliadhna a 
rugadh iad: Catherine MacPherson, 1882; Mary Ann Brown, 
1884; Colina Brown, 1887; Norman, 1890 (chaidh esan a 
mharbhadh aig Gallipoli ann an 1915); Johanna, 1893; John 
Brown, 1895; Mairi, 1900; Donald Archibald, 1902. ( F.E.S. Vol. 
7, d. 180.) 
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An t-Urr.lain MacRuairidh, a Bhean agus an teaghlach. c 1903 


Anns an t-Samhain, 1886, chaidh lain a ghairm gu Eaglais na h- 
Alba ann an Snitheasort, anns an Eilean Sgitheanach, agus bha e 
an sin gus an do dh’eug e anns a' Ghiblean sa bhliadhna 1907. ’S 
ann an uair a chaidh e dhan Eilean Sgitheanach a thoisich e air na 
sgriobhaidhean aige a chur an clo. Ghabh e thairis obair Fear- 
deasachaidh ‘Na Duilleagan Gaidhlig” ann an Life and Work, iris 
Eaglais na h-Alba. Bha e a’ deanamh na h-obrach sin gus an do 
chaochail e. 

Feumaidh gun tug an obair deasachaidh air ‘Na Duilleagan 
Gaidhlig” brosnachadh dha tuilleadh sgriobhaidh a dheanamh. 
Sgriobh e an leabhar Eachdraidh Beatha Chriosd, ann am 
Briathran a’ Bhiobuill. Chuir e seo an toiseach na earrannan anns 
‘Na Duilleagan Gaidhlig’, ach chaidh iad uile fhoillseachadh ann 
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an leabhar le Gilleasbuig Mac na Ceardaich an Glaschu sa 
bhliadhna 1893. Ged as ann am briathran a’ Bhiobaill a bha an 
leabhar, bhiodh e uaireannan ag atharrachadh nam faclan agus nan 
abairtean a bha e a’ cleachdadh. Mar eisimpleir, an aite ‘tharladh’ 
chleachd e ‘thachair’ agus an àite ‘air ball’ tha ‘ghrad’ no ‘gun 
dail’. An aite ‘air teachd do'n fheasgar’ tha ‘an uair a thàinig am 
feasgar’. An aite ‘dithis eile bhràithrean’ tha ‘dithis bhràithrean 
eile’. Anns an sgeul mun uachdaran a dh’fhalbh gu brónach seach 
nach robh e airson an saidhbhreas aige a thoirt seachad (duilleagan 
179 agus 180 san leabhar), tha e na òganach ann an Soisgeul 
Mhata. Ann an Soisgeul Mharcuis, thàinig e na ruith. Agus ann an 
Soisgeul Lucais, tha e na uachdaran. Ann an Eachdraidh Beatha 
Chriosd, tha na tri rudan ann: uachdaran òg a thàinig na ruith. 

Rinn Iain cuideachd eadar-theangachadh air an leabhar aig an 
Urr. Uilleam Mair, The Church of Scotland. Anns an leabhar aig 
Dómhnall MaclllEathain, Typographia Scoto-Gadelica, fo ainm 
Mair tha e ag radh, “An Fhirinn mu Eaglais na h-Alba leis an 
Urramach Uilleam Mair, D.D. Eadar-theangaichte on Bheurla le 
Iain ...The Translator was the Rev. John Macrury, Snizort.” 

Chan fhaca mi fhathast ach aon dhe ‘Na Duilleagan Gaidhlig’ a 
dheasaich e. °S e sin Áireamh 12, 1895. Bha pìos ann an sin, ‘Aig 
Deireadh na Bliadhna’, air a sgrìobhadh le Iain. Chuir e, ge-tà, 
feadhainn dhe na sgriobhaidhean a bha anns ‘Na Duilleagan 
Gàidhlig? ann am MacTalla agus san Northern Chronicle 
cuideachd. Tha dà laoidh a rinn e, ‘Ceum air Cheum’ agus 
‘Gairdeachas’, agus an t-eadar-theangachadh air ‘Abide with Me’, 
anns An Laoidheadair, leabhar laoidhean a dh’fhoillsich Eaglais 
an h-Alba ann an 1935. 

Aig an aon àm ’s a thòisich e air a bhith na Fhear-deasachaidh 
air ‘Na Duilleagan Gàidhlig’, thòisich e a’ cur a sgriobhaidhean 
don phàipear-naidheachd The Northern Chronicle, a bha ga 
fhoillseachadh ann an Inbhir Nis gach seachdain, a h-uile 
Diciadain. Bha naidheachdan as a’ Ghàidhealtachd agus às na h- 
Eileanan ann, a bharrachd air naidheachdan nàiseanta, mar a bha 
anns na pàipearan ionadail eile aig an àm sin. 

Bha a’ chiad phìos sgriobhaidh aige anns a' phàipear air an 
18mh latha dhen Chèitean, 1887, leis an tiotal ‘Litir I’, agus bha 
“Iain” sgrìobhte aig a’ bhonn. Bha e a’ cleachdadh an ainm-pinn 
sin gu tric fad na fichead bliadhna a bha e a’ sgrìobhadh. Chleachd 
e e anns ‘Na Duilleagan Gàidhlig’ agus anns a’ chuid bu mhotha 
dhe na sgriobhaidhean aige ann am MacTalla. Bha ‘Iain’ aig bonn 
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tè dhe na h-òraidean a sgrìobh e airson Comunn Gaidhlig Inbhir 
Nis. ( C.G.I. Vol. XIX, d. 171.) Bha ‘Litir F a’ moladh a’ 
phàipeir-naidheachd, no ‘Eachdraidh na h-Aird-Tuath’, an t-ainm 
a thug e air a’ phàipear sin. 

Anns a’ bhliadhna sin bha ‘Litir IP’ (8/6/1887) agus IH (22/6/87) 
leis an fho-thiotal “Facal no dha do chuid de Ghillean ‘Oga na 
duthchadh”, agus bha ‘Litir IV” (13/7/87), V (17/8/87), VI 
(31/8/87), VH (21/9/87), VHI (5/10/87) leis na fo-thiotalan “Facal 
no dha do chuid de Nigheanan Oga na duthchadh.” Bha ‘Litir 
IX”, leis an fho-thiotal “Facal do na Mnathan Posda’’, anns a’ 
phaipear air an 2na latha den t-Samhain, 1887. Tha na Litrichean 
seo cuideachd a’ dearbhadh gun e Iain MacRuairidh ‘Bodachan a’ 
Gharaidh, Taobh an Locha’ a bha a’ sgriobhadh ann am MacTalla. 
Bha na Litrichean sin ann am MacTalla fon ainm ‘Bodachan a' 
Gharaidh’ sa bhliadhna 1901. 

Bhiodh an Chronicle a’ cur nan òraidean aig Comunn Gàidhlig 
Inbhir Nis anns a’ phaipear, agus bha a’ chiad oraid a rinn Iain, 
‘Teann Sios a Dhomhuill Oig’, anns a’ phàipear air an 28mh latha 
dhen Dùbhlachd, 1887, agus air a’ 4mh latha dhen Fhaoilleach, 
1888. 

Anns an Northern Chronicle air an t-6mh latha dhen Mhàrt, 
1889, bha seo: 


“At the fourteenth meeting of the Inverness Gaelic Society on 
Wednesday, Mr. Gunn in the Chair, the following interesting 
paper, by the Rev. John MacRury, Minister of Snizort, was read 
and disussed. No one present had heard the ‘Waulking’ songs in 
Mr. MacRury’s paper before, and while all had heard one 
version or more of the Fraoch ballad, this one from Skye was 
considered different from the published ones. At the end of the 
discussion, which was mostly in Gaelic, Mr. MacRury was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks.” 


Bha an uair sin an òraid, ‘A Collection of Unpublished Gaelic 
Poetry’, anns a’ phàipear. (C.G.I.T. Vol. XV, d. 140.) 

Chùm e a' sgrìobhadh dhan Northern Chronicle airson fichead 
bliadhna, gus an do dh’fhàs e tinn aig deireadh 1906. Chan eil mi 
a' toirt dhuibh an-dràsta ach an dà sgriobhadh bu mhotha a rinn e, 
agus ’s e obair mhòr a bha ann. ’S e an dà sgriobhadh a bha sin an 
t-eadar-theangachadh a rinn e air na Sgeulachdan Arabianach 
agus an t-eadar-theangachadh a rinn e dhen chuid as motha dhen 
leabhar Robinson Crusoe aig Daniel Defoe. 
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Bha a’ chiad sgeul a bha anns an leabhar Sgeulachdan 
Arabianach a bha e ag eadar-theangachadh, ‘An Damh agus an t- 
Aiseal’, anns an Northern Chronicle air an 2na latha dhen 
Dubhlachd, 1896. Lean e air a’ cur phiosan dhe na sgeulachdan 
dhan phaipear cha mhor a h-uile seachdain fad faisg air seachd 
bliadhna. Bha am pios mu dheireadh dhen sgeulachd mu 
dheireadh, ‘An Triuir Pheathraichean’, anns a’ phàipear air an 2na 
latha dhen t-Sultain, 1903. 

Bha piosan dhe na Sgeulachdan Arabianach anns a’ phaipear da 
cheud gu leth turas, oir tha corr is ochd ceud duilleag anns an 
leabhar a bha e ag eadar-theangachadh. 

Seo na sgeulachdan a bha anns an leabhar Sgeulachdan 
Arabianach a dh’eadar-theangaich e: 


An Damh agus an t-Alseal 

Am Marsanta agus am Fathach 

Eachdraidh an Iasgair 

Eachdraidh nan Tri Chaladairean agus nan Còig Mhnathan- 
Uaisle 

5. Sindbad an Seoladair 

6. Na Tri Ubhlan 
ip 

8 


P Fsaiis 


An t-Amadan Crotach 
. Mac Righ nan Eilean 
9. Neurdin agus Bean na Maise 
10. Bedar Prionsa Phersia 
11. Ganem 
12. Prionsa Alasnan agus Righ nam Fathach 
13. Codadad agus a Bhraithrean 
14. Mar a Dhuisgeadh am Fear a Bha na Chadal 
15. Aladin 
16. Righ Haroun Alrashid 
17. Ali Baba agus an Da Fhichead Meirleach 
18. Ali Cogia 
19, An t-Each Draoidheach 
20. Prions Ahmed agus a' Bhean Shithe 
21. An Triuir Pheathraichean 


Dh’ fhoillsich an Northern Chronicle aig an aon am a’ chiad sia 
sgeulachdan ann an tri leabhraichean beaga. 

An dèidh na h-obrach mhóir a rinn e, cha do dh’ fhan e na thàmh 
fada. Cola-deug an deidh dha na Sgeulachdan Arabianach 
criochnachadh anns a’ phaipear-naidheachd, thoisich an t-eadar- 
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theangachadh a rinn e de Robinson Crusoe, an leabhar a sgriobh 
Daniel Defoe, air nochdadh anns a’ Chronicle. Bha sin air an 9mh 
latha dhen t-Sultain, 1903, agus cha mhor nach robh caibideil ann 
a h-uile seachdain gus an 16mh latha dhen Mhàrt, 1904, nuair a 
ràinig e caibideil XXIII. Cha robh sion eile dhen sgeul anns a’ 
phaipear-naidheachd gus an 18mh latha dhen Fhaoilleach, 1905. 
Is dòcha nach robh e air a bhith gu math? Chùm e a’ dol an uair 
sin gus an do chuir e dà fhichead caibideil eile dhen eadar- 
theangachadh dhan phàipear. Bha am pios mu dheireadh a 
dh’eadar-theangaich e, caibideil LXIII, anns an Northern 
Chronicle air an 22mh latha dhen Lùnastal, 1906. Tha 280 
duilleag anns an lethbhreac Bheurla a bha e ag eadar- 
theangachadh, agus ràinig e duilleag 224. Bha a shlàinte air 
bristeadh a-nis, agus cuideachd is dòcha gun robh a fhradharc air 
fàs dona. 

A bharrachd air an sgrìobhadh a bha e a’ dèanamh anns ‘Na 
Duilleagan Gàidhlig’ agus anns a’ Chronicle, bha e cuideachd a’ 
sgrìobhadh òraidean airson Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis. 

“S e a’ chiad òraid a rinn e ‘Teann Sios a Dhomhuill Oig’, agus 
chaidh sin a leughadh aig a’ choinneimh a bha ann air an 21mh 
latha dhen Dùbhlachd, 1887. Cha b’ urrainn dha a bhith an làthair 
aig a h-uile coinneamh, agus °s e an Rùnaire a leugh i. Bha e fhèin 
an làthair, ge-tà, aig àm a’ Cho-chruinneachaidh Bhliadhnail a bha 
aca air an 13mh latha dhen Iuchar, 1893. Bha sin a’ 
comharrachadh bliadhna air fhichead on a chaidh an Comunn a 
stèidheachadh, agus ’s esan a rinn an Oraid Ghàidhlig. 

Bha Ceann a’ Chomuinn, Teàrlach Friseal Mac an Tòisich, anns 
a’ Chathair, agus rinn esan an Òraid Bheurla. Seo pàirt dhe na 
thubhairt e: 


“The goodly volumes which the Society has issued, with the 
modest prefaces, evidence the value of the work, and declare 
with no uncertain sound the vitality and force of Celtic 
literature. Contributions such as those of Mr. Alexander 
Carmichael, the Rev. John MacRury, Mr. William MacKenzie, 
and others, on Hebridean subjects, open to us, as it were, 
another world, but still one with which we are inseparably 
connected.” 


Seo beagan dhe na thuirt Iain anns an Òraid Ghàidhlig aige: 


“Is ann mu’n Chomunn so, ma ta, a tha ’mhiann orm labhairt, agus 
their mi (1) beagan mu’n obair mhath a rinn an Comunn mar thà, 
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agus (2) mu’n obair a dh'fhaodas an Comunn a dhéanamh ‘na 
dheigh so. Tha ’n Comunn a nis air tighinn gu aois — tha e 
bhliadha ar fhichead a dh’aois.” 

Bha e cuideachd a’ gearain mun droch Ghaidhlig a bha aig 
feadhainn dhe na ministearan Gaidhealach. Thuirt e, “Cha bu 
choir do’n chuis a bhith mar so idir. Bu choir gu’m biodh gach 
ministear ga chuir fo dheuchainn a chum gu faighteadh mach co 
dhiubh b’ aithne dha a’ Ghailig a leughadh, agus a labhairt gu 
cothromach agus gu ceart.” 

Bha spéis mhor aig buill Comunn Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis dhan Urr. 
lain MacRuairidh. Bha e na fhear dhe na Ceannardan aca ann an 
1900. Chithear iomradh air gu math tric anns na Transactions. 
Thuirt Pròbhaist Mac a’ Phearsain, à Cinn a’ Ghiùthsaich, aig 
Dinnear Bhliadhnail a’ Chomuinn ann an 1896, nuair a bha e a’ 
toirt Oraid seachad mu na leabhraichean a chaidh fhoillseachadh o 
chionn ghoirid, “We have also had Eachdraidh Beatha Chriosd 
from that master of racy and idiomatic Gaelic, the Rev. Mr. 
MacRury of Snizort.” Tha sin anns na Transactions, Vol. XX], 
duilleagan 6 agus 7. 

Seo na h-òraidean a sgrìobh an t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh airson 
Comunn Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis agus a tha air am foillseachadh anns 
na Transactions aca: 


1. TEANN SIOS A DHOMHUILL OIG 
Air 21/12/1887. Anns na Transactions, Volume XIV, 
duilleag 101-111. 

2. A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED GAELIC POETRY 
(bha i ann an Gaidhlig). 

Air 27/2/1889. Anns na Transactions, Volume XV, duilleag 
140-151. 

3. OLD GAELIC SONGS WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TRADITIONS (bha 1 ann an Gaidhlig). 

Air 12/2/1890. Anns na Transactions, Volume XVI, duilleag 
98-110. 

4. MAIRNEALACHD AGUS RUD NO DHA EILE 
Air 3/12/1890. Anns na Transactions, Volume XVII, 
duilleag 17-31. 

5. STRAY NOTES ON GAELIC (bha i ann am Beurla). 

I. A Word of Warning. 

II. On Place Names. 

III. On words which throw some light on certain points in 
connection with the past history of the Highlanders. 
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Air 17/2/1892. Anns na Transactions, Volume XVIII, 
duilleag 59-69. 

6. TAILLEAR GHEARRAIDH-BO-STIG 
Air 23/3/1893. Anns na Transactions, Volume XIX, duilleag 
25-37. 

7. An Co-chruinneachadh Bliadhnail. Oraid leis an Urr. Iain 
MacRuairidh. 
Air 13/7/1893. Anns na Transactions, Volume XIX, duilleag 
63-72. 

8. AN TEINE MOR (Will o” the Wisp) 
Air 7/2/1894. Anns na Transactions, Volume XIX, duilleag 
158-171. 

9. BRIATHRAN NAN DAOINE DH’FHALBH 
Air 13/3/1895. Anns na Transactions, Volume XX, duilleag 
141-151. 

10. SEANA BHEACHDAN AGUS SEANA 
CHLEACHDAIDHEAN (Pairt I) 
Air 1/4/1897. Anns na Transactions, Volume XXI, duilleag 
368-379. 

11 SEANA BHEACHDAN AGUS SEANA 
CHLEACHDAIDHEAN (Pàirt II) 
Air 27/1/1898. Anns na Transactions, Volume XXII, 
duilleag 125-140 

12. O CHIONN LETH CHEUD BLIADHNA (Pàirt I) 
Air 8/3/1900. Anns na Transactions, Volume XXIV, duilleag 
184-194. 

13. O CHIONN LETH CHEUD BLIADHNA (Pàirt ID 
Air 21/2/1901. Anns na Transactions, Volume XXIV, 
duilleag 383-394. 

14 TURUS RUAIRIDH DO’N EXHIBITION (Facal air fhacal 
mar a chualas uaithe fhein) 
Air 30/1/1902. Anns na Transactions, Volume XXV, 
duilleag 35-54. 


An ceangal agus a’ bhuaidh bu mhotha a bha aig na 
sgriobhaidhean aig lain MacRuairidh, ’s ann leis a’ phàipear- 
naidheachd Ghàidhlig, MacTalla, a bha ga fhoillseachadh ann an 
Sidni, Ceap Breatann, ann an Canada. ’S e Edin MacFhionghain a 
thòisich am paipear-naidheachd air an 28mh latha dhen Chèitean, 
1892, agus a chùm a’ dol e dà bhliadhna dheug, gus an 24mh latha 
dhen Ògmhios,1904. Rugadh Eòin ann an Ceap Breatann, ach 
thàinig a chàirdean às an Eilean Sgitheanach. An t-amas a bha 
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aige, *s e a’ Ghàidhlig a chumail beó agus 1 a bhith na cànain 
làitheil. Sgrìobhte fon tiotal MacTalla bha “An ni nach cluinn mi 
an diugh cha’n aithris mi maireach.” 

Cha robh iongnadh sam bith gun do thòisich Iain MacRuairidh 
a’ sgrìobhadh airson MacTalla, oir bha na h-aon amasan aca. Bha 
Jain airson a’ Ghàidhlig a chumail beò agus gum biodh daoine 
pròiseil as a” chànain aca. Gum bruidhneadh iad deagh Ghàidhlig, 
agus gum biodh sgrìobhaidhean beòthail is inntinneach ann a 
bhiodh furasta an leughadh, agus, mar a chi sinn, thug e dhaibh 
pailteas dhe sin. Bha leughadairean an da thaobh dhen Chuan an 
lar a’ faicinn nan sgrìobhaidhean aige. Anns an Òraid a rinn e aig 
a’ Cho-chruinneachadh Bhliadhnail (13/7/1893), thuirt e seo: 


“Tha so a’ teagasg dhuinn ma bhios clanna nan Gaidheal ri 
guaillean a cheile mar bu choir dhaibh a bhith, gu’n teid aca air 
moran math a dheanamh. Tha e nis soilleir dhuinn gur e am 
peann a's cumhachdaiche na ’n claidheamh, agus o’n ghabh 
aireamh mór dhe na Gaidheil tlachd ann a bhith g obair leis a’ 
pheann, agus o'n a dhearbh iad gu’m b' aithne dhaibh feum a 
dheanamh leis, cha’n ’eil teagamh nach fhaod an euchdan leis a’ 
pheann, a bhith “cheart cho ainmeil ° a bha ’n euchdan leis a’ 
chlaidheamh." (C.G.L.T. Vol. XIX, d. 69-70.) 


Bha a’ chiad sgrìobhadh aige ann am MacTalla air an 8mh latha 
dhen Iuchar, 1893, leis an ainm “An Uiseag’, agus bha lain ag 
innseadh gun robh meas mòr air an uiseig o chionn fhada, a chionn 
gu robh i a' tòiseachadh ri gairm anns a' mhadainn Latha Fhèill 
Bride. Bha seo ag innseadh gun robh an t-Earrach air tighinn. Tha 
e a’ toirt dhuinn an uair sin rann a bhiodh daoine a’ gabhail 
madainn Latha Fhèill Bride. Thuirt am Fear-deasachaidh, Eòin 
MacFhionghain, “Tha so air air thoirt a Iris Leabhar na Gaidhlige 
agus bha e air a sgrìobhadh le aon de na sgoilearan Gàidhlig a’s 
fhearr a tha “n Alba, Iain MacGriuiridh, san Eilean Sgitheanach.” 

Mios an dèidh sin (5/8/1893), sgrìobh an Deasaiche, “Rinn An 
t-Urr. Iain MacGriuiridh as an Eilean Sgiathanach, Òraid Mhor 
Ghailig aig coinnneamh bhliadhnail a' Chomuinn Ghailig, lulaidh 
13mh, 1893.” Bha i anns a’ phàipear an ath sheachdain. 

Ann am MacTalla (2/9/1893), sgriobh MacFhionghain seo: 


“Tha na breitheamhna a's comasaiche tha ’m Breatuinn ag 
aontachadh gur e ’n t Urr. Jain MacGriuridh, aon de 
Mhinistearan an Eilean Sgiathanaich, sgriobhadair Gailig cho 
math “sa tha ri fhaotainn an diugh. Tha ’chuid Gailig cho glan, 
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simplidh, ’sa dhoigh sgriobhibh cho cheart ’s nach eil duine ann 
a bheir barr air, agus 's e duine gle ainneamh a thig suas ris idir. 
Cha bheag an toileachadh, ma ta, a ni ar leughadairean nuair a 
dh'innseas sinn dhaibh gu bheil an duin” uasal so gu bhi 
*sgriobhadh dh’ionnsaidh a’ MhacTalla. Tha litir againn uaithe 
anns a bheil e ag radh ma bhios e na chomas idir gun cuir e ni 
eigin thuginn uair ’sa mhios no ma dh-fhaoidte na ’s trice. 

Tha sinn fada “in comain Mhr. “Ic Griuiridh air son so a 
ghealltuinn agus tha sinn lan chinnteach gum bi a sgriobhidhean 
fior thaitneach do gach aon a leubhas tad.” 


Cola-deug an dèidh sin (16/9/1893), bha iad ann. Sgriobh an 
Deasaiche: “Air an t-seachdain so tha sinn a' toirt dhuibh Litir as 
an Eilean Sgiathanach agus Naigheachd Ghaidhealach o’n Urr. 
lain MacRuairidh.” An dèidh seo bhiodh an Deasaiche a’ 
cleachdadh an litreachaidh cheairt, ‘MacRuairidh’. Chum an da 
sgriobhadh seo a’ dol fad nam bliadhnachan. 

Thoisich a’ chiad sgeulachd a sgriobh e airson MacTalla, ‘Na 
Taillearan, le Iain”, anns a’ phaipear air 21/10/1893, agus bha an 
darna pios ann an ath sheachdain. Cuideachd an t-seachdain sin 
bha ‘Litir as an Eilean Sgiathanach’, agus pios a sgriobh an 
Deasaiche mu Eachdraidh Beatha Chriosd. 


“Tha “n leabhar so a tha air úr chur a mach, a tighinn o laimh an 
Urr. lain MacRuairidh ‘san Eilean Sgiathanach. Tha an 
eachdraidh air a thoirt gu h-iomlan ann am braithran a' Bhiobuill 
air an taghadh as na ceithir soisgeil. Tha gach ni air am bheil na 
soisgealaichean a' toirt iomradh air an innse gu simplidh, soilleir 
o bhreith gu bàs Chriosd. Neach sam bith a leubhas an leabhar 
so o thoiseach gu deireadh, bi'dh e nas fiosraiche mu 
ghniomharan an t-Slanuighear, agus mu'n ordugh anns an robh 
e 'gan cur an gniomh, na bha e riamh roimhe. Tha “n leabhar air 
a dheagh chlo-bhualadh agus air a chur a mach le Archabald 
Sinclair, 10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, Scotland. Gheibhear e 
leis a phosta air son tri tasdain is tri sgillinn.” 


Cha mhòr nach robh sgrìobhaidhean aig lain ann am MacTalla 
a h-uile seachdain gu deireadh na bliadhna seo. Bha ‘Droch 
Ghuidhe do Chlann Domhnuill’ agus ‘Comhradh anns a' 
Cheardaich’ air an sgrìobhadh le ‘Iain’ (11/11/93, 18/11/93). An 
uair sin bha ceithir sgriobhaidhean ann mu Ghnàth-Fhacail, agus 
an dèidh a' chiad fhear sgriobh an Deasaiche: "Anns an aireamh 
mu dheireadh thug sinn da'r luchd leubhaidh beagan fhaclan a 
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mineachadh cuid de shean fhacail nan Gaidheal. Bu choir dhuinn 
a radh gu robh e air a sgriobhadh leis an Urr. Iain MacRuairidh, 
no mar a their e ris fhein ‘Iain’” (2/12/93). 

An ath bhliadhna, 1894, bha dha air fhichead pios sgriobhaidh 
le Iain ann am MacTalla. Bha tri ‘Litrichean as an Eilean 
Sgitheanach’ ann (3/2/94, 10/2/94, 4/8/94) agus aon ‘Naigheachd 
as a' Ghaidhealtachd’ (19/5/94). Anns an Litir a bha ann am 
MacTalla air an 10mh latha dhen Ghearran, leis a’ cheann-latha 
“Latha Seann Nollaig, 1894”, tha e ag radh seo: 


“Fhir mo Chridhe. Is mór an toilinntinn a tha mi 'faodainn o 
bhith ‘leughadh a’ MhicTalla o sheachduin gu seachduin. Ach 
fhuair mi mòr-thoileachadh air a thailleamh, air am bheil mi a 
nis a' dol a thoirt beagan iomraidh. Anns a' cheud litir a chuir mi 
do'r n-ionnsuidh, dh'innis mi co mi. Thug mi mar an ceudna 
iomradh gu robh cairdean agam araon ann an Eilean a' 
Phrionnsa agus mar an ceudna ann an Ceap Breatunn. Ciod a b' 
iongantaiche leam na litir fhaotainn o Dhomhull 
Mac’Ill’leallain a tha fuireach ann an Narrows Creek, an Eilean 
a’ Phrionnsa, no, mar a theireadh ris ann am Beinn-a-Bhaoghla, 
Domhull mac Ruairidh “ic Iain Bhain. Dh'fhalbh an duine so gu 
ruige America 'sa bhliadhna 1845. Tha e 'na mhac peathar 
seanamhair dhomh. Dh'innis e dhomh anns an litir gu bheil 
Mairi, piuthar m'athar fhathast beo, slan, agus gu bheil moran 
eile dhe mo chairdean beo, slan mar an ceudna. 

O chionn beagan sheachduinean fhuair mi litir eile, 's 1 air a 
sgriobhadh ann am fior dheagh Ghailig, o sheann duine coir, 
caoimhneil a tha 'fuireach ann an Lorway. Dh'fhalbh an duine so 
a Beinn-a-bhaoghla mu'n d'rugadh mi. Bha eolas math aige air 
cuideachd m'athar 's mo mhathar. Is e 'ainm, Micheal 
Domhnullach. Tha e Tri fichead bhliadhna 's ochd deug a 
dh’aois.” 


Bha Iain ag innseadh mu litir eile cuideachd. An uair sin thuirt 
e seo: 


“A nis innsidh mi dhuibh c'ar son a tha mi ag innseadh mu na 
litrichean a fhuair mi o m'chairdean a America. Tha mi 'ga 
innseadh, a chionn gu bheil mi creidsinn, nam biodh na Gaidheil 
air gach taobh de'n chuan a' leughadh a' MhicTalla, agus a' 
sgriobhadh d'a ionnsuidh an drasda 's a rithist mar a tha mi fhein 
; i l F& , ' 

a' deanamh, gu faigheadh iad eolas iomadh aon de'n cairdean, 
mu nach 'eil iad a cluinntinn iomradh aig am sam bith. 
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Tha mi 'n dochas gu'm bi soirbheachadh mor aig a' MhacTalla 
air a' bhliadhna so. Bha buaidh-larach aig na Gaidheil riamh 
anns gach cath anns an do sheas iad gu treun, duineil, gualann ri 
gualainn. Ma sheasas iad air taobh a’ MhicTalla mar is coir 
dhaibh, cha'n eagal dha. Is ann aca tha so ri dheanamh. Cha'n eil 
cuid no gnothach aig na Gaill ris. Buaidh is piseach leibh gach 
latha 's uair. 

Is mi bhur caraid, 
Iain. 
Latha seann Nollag, 1894.” 


Tha an litir seo a’ sealltainn dhuinn cho daingeann ’s a bha Iain 
a thaobh na Gáidhlig, agus cuideachd gun robh e a' brosnachadh 
dhaoine eile gu bhith an aon rud. 

Tha am Fear-deasachaidh, Eoin MacFhionghain, ag radh: “Tha 
an t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh o taobh thall an t-saille o ám gu am a' 
cur thugain litrichean blasda brigheil as an Eilean Sgitheanach 
agus sgeulachdan breagha air a’ chur sios ann an cainnt cho 
tlachdmhor 's nach sgithich neach sam bith dhe'n leughadh” 
(MacTalla, 1/9/94). 

Cuideachd air a’ bhliadhna seo, bha dhà dhe na h-òraidean a 
sgriobh Iain airson Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis ann am 
MacTalla,‘ Taillear Ghearraidh-Bo-Stig’, air an 10mh agus an 
17mh latha dhen Ghearran Agus bha ‘Mairnealachd agus Rud No 
Dha Eile’ ann air an 10mh, an 17mh agus an 24mh latha dhen 
Mhàrt. 

Bha an sgeulachd aige a beul-aithris, ‘Am Muillear Cam agus 
am Balbhan’, sa phàipear air an 31mh latha dhen Mhàrt agus air 
an t-7mh latha dhen Ghiblean. Air an 14mh latha dhen Ghiblean 
bha ‘Na Seann Fhacail’ aige sa phàipear, agus lean sin airson 
ceithir seachdainean. Bha an sgeulachd aige, ‘Turus Dhomhuill 
Bhain do'n Exhabition", ann am MacTalla air an 12mh, an 19mh 
agus an 26mh latha dhen Chèitean. Cuideachd, air an 19mh latha 
dhen mhios seo, bha ‘Naigheachdan as a’ Ghaidhealtachd’ leis a’ 
cheann-latha ‘Latha Bealtainn Ur. 1894’. Tha seo a’ ciallachadh, 
o bha ‘Litir as an Eilean Sgitheanach’ ann air an 3mh latha dhen 
Ghearran gus an 26mh latha dhen Chèitean, gun robh na 
sgrìobhaidhean aig Iain MacRuairidh ann am MacTalla a h-uile 
seachdain ach a tri. 

Chuair e cuideachd dà phìos bàrdachd à Beinn a’ Bhadhla ann 
am MacTalla, agus dh’inns e mun deidhinn. Air an 13mh latha 
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dhen Dàmhair bha ‘Oran nan Coileach’ ann. ’S e Aonghas Mac a’ 
Phearsain a rinn seo, agus bha mac aigesan, Iain, a chaidh a Cheap 
Breatann tri fichead bliadhna air ais. Air an 10mh latha dhen t- 
Samhain bha ‘Oran nam Fasan’ ann. °S e brathair-athar Iain, 
Domhnall MacRuairidh, ‘Bard Thorluim’ mar a theireadh iad ris, 
a rinn am fear seo. Seachdain as dèidh sin bha sgriobhadh 
spioradail a rinn Iain fhein sa phàipear, ‘Eagal’, agus an ath 
sheachdain bha “Obair” ann, sgriobhadh spioradail eile leis. Abair 
obair: corr is fichead pios sgriobhaidh a’ bhliadhna sin, agus cha 
robh aige ach paipear is peann! Dh’fheumadh iad cuideachd a 
dhol tarsainn a’ Chuain an lar ann am bata. 

Anns a’ bhliadhna 1895, bha na sgriobhaidhean aig lain 
MacRuairidh anns a h-uile MacTalla, bhon 5mh latha dhen 
Fhoilleach gus an 6mh latha dhen Iuchar. Tha sin còrr is leth dhen 
bhliadhna. Thòisich e leis “An Teine Mòr’, òraid a rinn e airson 
Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis. Bha sin ann airson trì seachdainean. 
An uair sin, air an 26mh latha dhen chiad mhìos, bha bàrdachd a 
sgrìobh e fhein ann, “Fáilte Do’n Earrach” agus cuideachd pios 
rosg leis, ‘Comhradh Eadar an Gobha agus Domhull Post’. Air an 
ath sheachdain thòisich sgeulachd, ‘Taigh Na Coille’, a bhiodh 
ann am MacTalla a h-uile seachdain airson seachd seachdainean 
deug, gus an 25mh latha dhen Chèitean, agus cuideachd bha ‘Litir 
as a’ Ghaidhealtachd? ann (23/3/95) agus ‘Na Sean Fhacail’ 
(30/3/95). Air an 8mh, an 15mh agus an 22mh latha dhen 
Ògmhios bha “Teann Sios a Dhomhuill Oig” ann, an òraid a rinn 
e airson Comunn Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis, agus air an t-6mh latha dhen 
Iuchar bha ‘Tolladh Na Gucaig’, pìos sgrìobhaidh inntinneach eile 
le Iain. 

An dèidh na bha seo a dh’obair, ghabh e beagan fois. Cha robh 
ach da phìos sgrìobhaidh eile ann gu mios deireannach na 
bhliadhna: ‘Sean Fhacal’ air an 21mh latha dhen t-Sultain agus 
‘Litir as an Eilean Sgiathanach’ air an 28mh latha dhen mhìos sin. 

Air an 21mh latha dhen Dhùbhlachd, a bharrachd air 
‘Naigheachdan bho Iain’, bha a’ chiad ‘Litir a Alba’ ann, air a 
sgrìobhadh le ‘Bodachan a’ Gharaidh, Taobh an Locha’, leis a’ 
cheann-latha “La-Fheill Andrain. 1895.” Anns a’ chiad Litir seo 
tha e ag innseadh an tlachd a tha MacTalla a“ toirt dha. “Togaidh 
mo chridhe ris an uair a thig e. Ged nach ’eil e mor, tha dreach na 
slàinte air. Agus far am bheil an t-slàinte, an sin tha beatha, agus 
thig fàs is neart ri uine.” Mar a thubhairt mi marthà , bhiodh e a' 
gearain mu fheadhainn nach biodh a' cleachdadh Gàidhlig ged a 
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bha lan an claiginn aca dhith, agus gu h-araidh ministearan eile. 
Seo pairt eile dhen Litir: 


“Tha mo cho-luchd-oibre anns a’ ghàradh gu math tric a' 
connsachadh rium mu'n Ghailig. Ged a tha h-uile fear dhiubh a 
cheart cho Gàidhealach ri fad mònadh is gann a leigeas a' 
mheud-mhor leotha aon fhacal Gàilig a labhart. Tha iad a toirt 
orra fhein a chreidsinn gur e a' Ghàilig a tha 'cumail dhaoine gun 
fhas beairteach. Ach cha toir iad orm-sa beachd mearachdach 
de’n t-seorsa so a chreidsinn idir. Tha barrachd mor do dhaoine 
bochda ann am Baile Lunnain aig nach 'eil facal Gàilig na tha 
ann am measg nan Gaidheal gu leir.” 


Tha mi cinnteach gun e Iain MacRuairidh ‘Bodachan a’ 
Gharaidh’. Nuair a leugh mi ‘Litir a Alba’ an toiseach, bha na 
Litrichean cho coltach ris na sgriobhaidhean eile aigesan. Bha na 
cuspairean cho coltach, agus an doigh-sgriobhaidh agus mar a bha 
e a’ litreachadh ainmean mar ‘Domhull’ as aonais ‘n’ agus 
‘Callum’ le da ‘I’. Cuideachd, airson ceann-latha na Litreach, 
bhiodh e daonnan a’ cleachdadh Latha Fèille. Tha an t-ainm 
freagarrach cuideachd, oir tha Mansa Shnitheasoirt, far an robh 
Jain a’ fuireach, faisg air Loch Sntheasort agus tha gàrradh mor air 
a thaobh. 

An dearbhadh as motha a tha ann, ge-tà, ’s e gun robh na ciad 
sgriobhaidhean aige anns an Northern Chronicle les an ainm 
‘Iain’, agus gun robh iad ann am MacTalla a-rithist leis an ainm 
‘Bodachan a’ Gharaidh’. Bha ochd dhe na sgriobhaidhean, le 
ainmean mar ‘Facal no Dha do Chuid de Ghillean Oga na 
Duthchadh’, ‘Facal no Dha do Chuid de Nigheanan Oga na 
Duthchadh’ agus ‘Facal do na Mnathan Posda’, a bha anns an 
Northern Chronicle eadar an t-18mh latha dhen Chèitean agus an 
2na latha dhen t-Samhain, 1887, ann am MacTalla a-rithist eadar 
an 12mh latha dhen Ghiblean agus an 15mh latha dhen t-Samhain, 
1901, facal air an fhacal. 

Bha ‘Litir a Alba bho Bodachan a’ Gharaidh’ a' dol a bhith ann 
am MacTalla gu cunbhalach gus an 8mh latha dhen Fhaoilleach, 
1904. Bha seachd air fhichead ann dhiubh uile-gu-lèir. Tha e 
follaiseach gun robh i a’ gabhail aite ‘Litir as an Eilean 
Sgitheanach’, oir cha robh gin ann dhen Litir sin eadar an t- 
Sultain, 1895, agus an Cèitean,1901. Bha dhà eile ann às dèidh 
sin. Lean ‘Naigheachdan as a’ Ghàidhealtachd’ corra uair gus an 
6mh latha dhen Dùbhlachd, 1901. 
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Thoisich 1896 le ‘Litir a Alba — Latha Nollaig’, agus tri 
seachdainean an dèidh sin bha ‘Litir Bho Iain’ le Jain ann (25/ 
1/96). An ath sheachdain bha ‘Litir a Alba — Latha nan Tri 
Righean’ ann agus ‘Naigheachdan as a’ Ghaidhealtachd’. 
Seachdain as dèidh sin (8/2/1896) thòisich an sgeulachd “Bean a’ 
Mhisgear’ agus mhair sin còig seachdainean. An corr dhen 
bhliadhna, a bharrachd air na sgriobhaidhean abhaisteach aige, 
bha iad seo ann: ‘An Leisgein’ (15/2/96), ‘Am Na Gorta’ 
(16/5/96) agus ‘Na Breugan’ (30/5/96). Chuir e cuideachd ann am 
MacTalla ‘Oran Do Na Fasain", oran a rinn Dómhnall 
MacRuairidh, brathair-athar. Ann am MacTalla mu dheireadh na 
bhliadhna, tha Eoin MacFhionghain ag innseadh gu bheil dùil aca 
tòiseachadh air àireamh de ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ a chlò- 
bhualadh, agus ’s e sin a thachair. 

Dè an dearbhadh a tha againn gun e Iain MacRuairidh a 
dh’eadar-theangaich na ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ gu Gàidhlig? 
A bharrachd air cluinntinn o mo chàirdean gun e, tha e ag 
innseadh gun e ann an Typographia Scoto-Gadelica, duilleag 285, 
ann am Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, duilleag 180 is 181, agus anns 
an iomradh-bàis aige anns an Northern Chronicle air a’ chiad 
latha dhen Chèitean, 1907. 

Thòisich na ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ ann am MacTalla air an 
2na latha dhen bhliadhna, 1897 — bha sin aon mhios às dèidh 
dhaibh toiseachadh anns an Northern Chronicle. Bhiodh iad dhà 
no tri sheachdainean a’ dol thairis air a’ Chuan an lar, is mar sin 
feumaidh gun do chuir e iad dhan dà phàipear aig an aon àm. Lean 
iad orra gu cunbhalach faisg air seachd bliadhna, gus an 21mh 
latha dhen Lùnastal, 1903. Bha e air an uair sin air crioch ‘Aladin’, 
a’ chòigeamh sgeulachd dheug, a ruigsinn. Bha pios de thè dhe na 
‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ ann am MacTalla dà cheud turas is a 
deich — abair obair! Ged a bha an sgriobhadh mhòr sin ann am 
MacTalla, chùm fain a’ dol aig an aon am leis na sgriobhaidhean 
eile a bha e a’ cur ann. Ann an 1897 cha robh ach dà ‘Litir a Alba’ 
ann, leis na cinn-latha “Seann Latha Fheill Brighde” agus “Latha 
Seann Bhealtainn”, agus aon ‘Litir as a’ Ghàidhealtachd’ 
(5/11/97). 

Rud inntinneach eile: tha mi cinnteach gun ann le [Iain 
MacRuairidh a bha na lethbhric de MhacTalla a tha ann an 
Leabharlann Sabhal Mòr Ostaig, oir tha seo sgriobhte le peann air 
MacTalla an 17mh latha dhen Ghiblean, 1897: “Moran Taing air 
son nan ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’. An latha chi ’s nach fhaic.” 
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Dearbhadh eile gun e a dh’eadar-theangaich na ‘Sgeulachdan 
Arabianach’. 

Air an ath bhliadhna, 1898, bha an oraid a rinn e airson Comunn 
Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis, ‘Seana Bheachdan agus Seana 
Chleachdaidhean’, ann am MacTalla air an 24mh latha dhen 
Chèitean agus an da aireamh eile as dèidh sin. Air an 30mh latha 
dhen t-Sultain bha sgriobhadh le lain, ‘Mar a Thainig an Roth 
mu'n Cuairt”. Tha e a’ bruidhinn mu na fuadaichean a bha ann an 
Uibhist a Tuath corr is tri fichead bliadhna roimhe sin, ach ag radh 
gu bheil gnothaichean ag atharrachadh. Ann an Solas agus ann an 
Greunatobht, a chaidh an deanamh nan da bhaile-fearainn aig àm 
nam fuadaichean, tha an t-uachdaran a-nis air an roinn nan da 
chroit dheug air fhichead, a bhios e a’ toirt do chroitearan as an 
eilean. Tha lain a’ smaoineachadh gun tachair sin ann an àitichean 
eile, agus bha e ceart. Seo beagan dhe na sgriobh e: “Tha aobhar 
a bhith creidsinn gu’n tachair a leithid so ann an iomadh cearn 
dhe’n Ghaidhealtachd mu’m bi an saoghal moran na’s sine na tha 
e” 

A’ bhliadhna sin cuideachd, bha aon ‘Naigheachdan as a’ 
Ghaidhealtachd’ le Iain anns a’ phàipear fon cheann-latha “Mios 
deireannach an fhoghair, am ficheadamh latha”. Agus coig ‘Litir 
a Alba’, le cinn-latha “Latha Fheill Padraig’, “Seann Latha 
Bealtainn”, “Latha Lunasdail”, “Latha Fheill Micheil’ agus 
“Oidhche Seann Samhna”. Bha an Litir seo inntinneach, oir bha e 
a sgriobhadh mu dheidhinn nan ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’. Seo 
toiseach na Litreach: 


“Mo Bhalach Gasda, Tha mi ’faicinn gu’m bheil cuid dhe na 
Gàidheil chòire a tha gu riaghailteach a' leughadh a' MhicTalla 
mi-thoilichte a chionn gu'm bheil thu 'toirt dhuinn nan 
‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’. Tha aon is aon dhiubh, tha mi 
tuigsinn, a tha 'g ràdh nach 'eil drannadh annta ach na tulla 
bhreugan. A nis, tha mi 'n dóchas nach bi dad agadsa an aghaidh 
dhomhsa beagan a ràdh mu'n chùis; agus tha mi an dòchas mar 
an ceudna, nach gabh na daoine laghach a tha 'gearain air na 
‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ gu h-olc uamsa beagan fiosrachaidh 
agus comhairleachaidh a thoirt dhaibh. 

Faodaidh duine sam bith anns am bheil tùr a thuigsinn gu'm 
bheil dealachadh mòr eadar sgeulachd agus eachdraidh. Ach 
rachadh agamsa air iomadh dearbhadh a thoirt seachad, gu'm 
bheil barrachd firinn, agus mòran a bharrachd teagaisg, ann an 
iomadh sgeulachd na tha ann an iomadh eachdraidh. Leigidh 
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sinn leis a' chùis so an drasda, do bhrigh nach ceadaich ùine no 
àite dhomh an corr a ràdh.” 


Tha tòrr mòr anns an litir seo agus tha e a' dèanamh coimeas 
eadar na Sgeulachdan agus am Bioball. 

Ann an 1899 cha robh ann am MacTalla a bharrachd air na 
‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ ach dà sgrìobhadh eile a rinn Iain: 
‘Òraid gun Ainm’, sgeul fior mu rud a thachair ann am Beinn a' 
Bhadhla. Bha sin ann am MacTalla air an 14mh agus air an 21mh 
latha dhen Iuchar. Bha aon “Litir a Alba’ ann, is an ceann-latha 
“Oidhche Seann Samhna” oirre (24/11/99). 

Thòisich an sgeulachd aige, ‘Domhull Dona Mac na Bantraich’, 
air a’ 5mh latha dhen bhliadhna 1900, agus bha i a’ dol a leantainn 
ceithir air fhichead caibideil gus an 13mh latha dhen Iuchar air a’ 
bhliadhna sin. Bha dà ‘Litir a Alba’ ann, leis na cinn-latha “Latha 
na bliadhn' ùire” (19/1/1900) agus ‘Latha nan trì righean’ 
(26/1/00). Anns an Litir seo bha e ag innseadh gun do chuir e 
seachad sia bliadhna ann an Leòdhas. Air a’ 15mh agus air an 
22mh latha dhen Ògmhios bha sgeulachd fhìor ann a sgriobh e, 
‘Mar a Fhuair Eoghain Bàn Bean.’ 

Bha pios sgrìobhaidh aige ann am MacTalla air an 19mh latha 
dhen Dàmhair leis an ainm ‘An Clamhan agus an Calaman’. Tha 
e a’ bruidhinn mu dhaoine a tha diadhaidh nan nàdar agus daoine 
nach eil ach a’ cleachdadh a bhith diadhaidh Didòmhnaich. Ann 
am MacTalla ar a’ 5mh latha dhen Dàmhair sgrìobh Eoin 
MacFhionghain, am Fear-deasachaidh, seo: 


“O Chionn Tri Fichead Bliadhna’. Sgeul úr a tha gu 
tòiseachadh ann an ùine ghoirid anns a’ MhacTalla. Tha i air a 
sgrìobhadh le ‘Iain’? ughdar ‘Taigh na Coille’, ‘Bean a’ 
Mhisgeir, ‘Domhull Dona Mac na Bantrach’ agus iomadh sgeul 
eile a thug mor-thoileachadh do leughadairean a’ phàipeir 
roimhe so. Tha daoine tha lan chothromach air breith a thoirt ag 
ràdh gur 1 so sgeul a's fhearr a sgriobh ‘Iain’ fhathast Tha i na 
sgeul a tha da-rireadh taitneach agus cha bhi aithreachas sam 
bith orra san a leughas.” 


Thòisich an sgeulachd air an 9mh latha dhen t-Samhain, 1900, 
is lean i oirre ceithir caibideil air fhichead gus an 17mh latha dhen 
Chèitean, 1901. 

Anns an ‘Litir a Alba’ a sgrìobh Bodachan a' Gharaidh leis a’ 
cheann-latha “9, 3. °01” (agus sin mar a sgrìobh e e an turas seo) 
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agus a bha ann am MacTalla air an 5mh latha dhen Ghiblean, 
1901, tha e ag innseadh gu bheil dúil aige Litrichean a sgriobhadh 
do “Mhuinntir oig, agus ma dh’ fhaoideadh, air cuid de'n t-seana 
mhuinntir”. 

Bha a’ chiad Litir, ‘Facal no Dha do Chuid de Ghillean Oga na 
Duthchadh,’ ann am MacTalla an ath sheachdain. Bha ‘ Litir eile 
do na Gillean Oga’ ann, agus bha coig “Facal do na Nigheanan 
Oga’ ann. Chriochnich an t-sreath le ‘Litir IX. Facal do na 
Mnathan Pòsda’, a bha ann am MacTalla air an 15mh latha dhen 
t-Samhain, 1901. °S e an ochdamh Litir a bha seo, ach chan eil gin 
a dhith, oir cha robh “Litir I’ sa Chronicle ach ag innseadh gun 
robh dùil aige sgrìobhadh chun a’ phàipeir, agus mar sin tha ‘Litir 
IP sa Chronicle na ‘Litir F ann am MacTalla. Feumaidh gun do 
dhìochuimhnich e àireamh an Litreach mu dheireadh 
atharrachadh, ach tha na h-ochd Litrichean facal air an fhacal anns 
an dà phàipear — mar a thuirt mi mar-thà, an dearbhadh as motha 
gun e an t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh, ‘Iain’, agus ‘Bodachan a’ 
Gharaidh’ an aon duine. 

Bha dà ‘Litir as an Eilean Sgitheanach’ ann air a’ bhliadhna seo, 
air an 10mh latha dhen Chèitean agus air an 20mh latha dhen 
Dùbhlachd. Seo a’ chiad uair a bha iad ann bho thòisich e a’ 
sgriobhadh ‘Litir a Alba’ leis an ainm ‘Bodachan a’ Gharaidh’ 
còig bliadhna gu leth air ais. Feumaidh, a chionn gun robh e a’ 
sgriobhadh ‘Facal no Dhà’ leis an ainm ‘Bodachan a’ Gharaidh’, 
gun cuireadh e naidheachdan às an t-seann dùthaich dhan phàipear 
leis an ainm-pinn eile aige, ‘Iain’. 

Tha mi a’ smaointeachadh cuideachd gun robh dùil aige 
tòiseachadh air ainm-pinn ùr a chleachdadh. Ann am MacTalla an 
t-17mh latha dhen Chèitean, fon tiotal ‘Sgriobhadair Ur’, tha seo: 


“Mo Bhalach Gasda: Tha mi 'cur facal no dha g' ad' ionnsuidh 
a dh'innseadh dhut gu'm bheil sgriobhadair ùr agam air 
fhaotainn dhut. Is e ‘MacUisdean’ is ainm dha. Tha e dol a chur 
puirt a bial ugad an dràsda 's rithist, sin rì radh, ma chordas iad 
riut fhein agus ri do luchd-leughaidh. Gheibh thu a' cheud litir 
uaithe comhladh ris an duileag so. Tha e sgrìobhadh ugad à 
‘Dùn ‘ic Uisdein. Mur ’eil mise air mo mhealladh, bidh e 
sgrìobhadh ugad gu math tric gu cionn bliadhna no dha ma 
bhios e beò slàn. 

Is mi do charaid Iain 

Sniodhasart, 
An t-Eilean Sgithanach, 18, 4, 1901” 
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An uair sin bha ‘Litir a Dún Uisdean’ agus 'MacUisdean' 
sgrìobhte aig a bonn. °S e “18, 4, 1901” an ceann-latha, air a 
sgriobhadh anns an aon dóigh ri litir ‘Iain’. Bidh duine sam bith a 
leughas iad cinnteach gun e lain MacRuairidh a sgrìobh iad. Ach 
cha robh ach aon litir eile o ‘MacUisdean’. Bha sin ann am 
MacTalla air an t-6mh latha dhen Dùbhlachd, 1901. Bha 
‘Naigheachdan as a’ Ghàidhealteachd’ le Iain anns an aireamh sin 
de MhacTalla, agus bha an aon ceann-latha ann, “15-11-701”, isa 
bha air ‘Litir as an Eilean Sgitheanach”, a bha ann am MacTalla 
cola-deug às dèidh sin. 

Air a’ chiad latha dhen t-Samhain thòisich MacTalla air 
nochdadh a h-uile cola-deug. Anns an àireamh sin bha ‘A’ 
Chathair Falamh, caibideil I’, sgeulachd a bha air a h-eadar- 
theangachadh on Bheula le Iain. Bha ceithir caibideilean innte. 

Feumaidh gun robh Iain MacRuairidh a’ cur nan sgriobhaidhean 
aige ann am pasgain mhòra. Bha ceithir dhe na h-ochd duilleagan 
aig MacTalla air an t-6mh latha dhen Dùbhlachd le ceithir dhe na 
sgrìobhaidhean aige: 


‘Litir a Dun “ic Uisdean. Le MacUisdean. Duilleagan 137,138 
Oidhche Shamhna, 1901’ 


‘A’ Chathair Falamh. Caibideil HI. Le lain’ Duilleag 138. 
Na ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianaich’: Duilleagan 139,142. 
‘Naigheachdan as a’ Ghaidhealtachd Le Iain’ Duilleag 141. 


Bha aon sgrìobhadh eile ann air a’ bhliadhna seo, ‘Calanas’, mu 
dheidhinn a bhith dèanamh clò. 

Anns a’ bhliadhna 1902, a bharrachd air na ‘Sgeulachdan 
Arabianach’, bha sgeulachd bheag le Iain, ‘Domhull Ard’, ann air 
an treas latha dhen bhliadhna. An dèidh sin bha tri sgriobhaidhean 
ann leis an ainm ‘Comhradh’, far an robh dhà na trì dhaoine a’ 
bruidhinn ri cheile. Thòisich an sgeulachd ‘Daibhidh Stiubhard’ le 
lain air an 31mh latha dhen chiad mhios, agus bha 1 ann gus an 
l4mh latha dhen Mhàrt. Mìos an dèidh sin bha ‘Turas Ruairidh 
do’n Exhabition’ ann, òraid a rinn e airson Comunn Gàidhlig 
Inbhir Nis. Bha i ann an ceithir àireamhan de MhacTalla. Ann am 
MacTalla air an 26mh latha dhen Dùbhlachd, bha lain a' 
sgriobhadh mu ‘Blar Chairinnis’, an cath a chuireadh ann an 
Uibhist a Tuath anns a’ bhliadhna 1601. 

Anns a’ bhliadhna 1903, bha ceithir ‘Litir a Alba’ ann bho 
‘Bodachan a’ Gharaidh’, agus tha e inntinneach gu bheil e a 
tòiseachadh le “Fhir Mo Chridhe”, mar a bha e a’ dèanamh le 
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‘Litir as an Eilean Sgitheanach’. B’ e ceann-latha na ciad tè 
“Oidhche Nollag”, ach bha na cinn-latha aig na tri eile (“19,3,’03, 
“18,4, 03” agus “10,9,/03”) mar a bha iad ann an ‘Litir as an 
Eilean Sgitheanach’. Bha ‘Litir’? ann am MacTalla air an 29mh 
latha dhen Chèitean bho lain fhein leis a’ cheann-latha “Latha 
Buidhe Bealltainn”. Bha e a’ sgriobhadh mu ghràmar Gàidhlig 
agus cuin a chleachdadh sinn ‘agus’ no ‘is’, agus cuideachd gun 
robh ‘us’ ceàrr. Bha sgrìobhadh spioradail, ‘Droch Smaointean’, 
le lain ann am MacTalla air an 18mh latha dhen t-Sultain, 1903. 

Thàinig na ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ a bha ann am MacTalla 
gu crìoch leis an sgeul ‘Aladin’ air an 21mh latha dhen Lùnastal, 
1903. Bha iad e air a bhith anns a’ phàipear dà cheud turas agus a 
dhà dheug. 

An aite cumail a’ dol leis na sgeulachdan sin, thòisich e a’ cur 
an eadar-theangachaidh a rinn e dhen leabhar Robinson Crusoe gu 
MacTalla. Bha iad gus a bhith anns a h-uile àireamh dhen 
phàipear gus an do sguir e. 

Bha sia a bharrachd dhe na ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ anns an 
Northern Chronicle, oir bha am pàipear-naidheachd sin air 
fhoillseachadh a h-uile seachdain, ach às dèidh 18/10/1901, mar a 
chunnaic sinn, cha robh MacTalla a’ nochdadh ach a h-uile cola- 
deug. Bha a' chiad chaibideil de Robinson Crusoe anns an 
Northern Chronicle air an t-16mh latha dhen t-Sultain, 1903, agus 
thòisich e ann am MacTalla air an t-16mh latha dhen Dàmhair a’ 
bhliadhna sin — dh’fhaodadh duine a ràdh, aig an aon àm, or 
bhiodh iad dhà no tri sheachdainean a’ dol thairis air a’ chuan. 
Feumaidh gun do chuir e roimhe sin a dhèanamh, or bheireadh e 
dà bhliadhna eile air na ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach? a 
chrìochnachadh ann am MacTalla. Is math gun do rinn e sin, oir 
cha robh MacTalla a dol a mhaireachdainn ach ochd mìosan eile. 

Bha Robinson Crusoe anns a h-uile h-àireamh de MhacTalla 
gus an do sguir e. Mar a thachair, bha an caibideil mu dheireadh a 
bha e Iain air eadar-theangachadh aig an àm ann (Caibideil 
XXIII), agus mar a thubhairt mi martha, bha an caibideil sin anns 
an Northern Chronicle ann am Màrt na bliadhna sin, agus cha 
robh an còrr ann gu toiseach 1905. Tha mi a' smaointeachadh nach 
robh Iain MacRuairidh gu math aig an àm agus gun robh e air stad 
a sgriobhadh airson ùine. 

Bha ceithir dhe na sgrìobhaidhean aige anns a’ chiad MacTalla 
a nochd ann an1904: 
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‘Litira Alba le Bodachan a’ Gharaidh’ air duilleagan 106 
is 107; 

‘Am Mac a b’ Oige, Caibideil I’, le ‘Iain’, air duilleagan 107 is 
108; | 

‘Robinson Crusoe, Caibideil VII, air duilleagan 109 is 110; 
‘An Duine Leisg’, le ‘Jain’, air duilleag 110. 


B’ e sin corr is an darna leth de MhacTalla. Bha ‘Am Mac a b’ 
Oige’ a’ dol a leantainn air cuideachd ann am MacTalla gus an do 
sguir e. Tha e inntinneach gun do cleachd e ‘lain’ anns a’ chiad 
chaibideil, ach ’s e “An t-Urr. lain MacRuairidh’ a chleachd e leis 
na caibideilean eile. Cha robh ach Robinson Crusoe agus ‘Am 
Mac a b’ Oige’ dhe na sgrìobhaidhean aige ann am MacTalla an 
dèidh seo, ach gu math tric bhiodh iad a’ lionadh faisg air an dara 
leth dhen phàipear. 
| Anns a’ MhacTalla mu dheireadh bha Robinson Crusoe, 
Caibideil XXIII, agus ‘Am Mac a b’ Oige’, Caibideil XVII. Mar 
a tha fios againn, bha Caibideil XXIII de Robinson Crusoe anns 
an Northern Chronicle anns a’ Mhart, 1904, agus cha robh sion 
eile dheth anns a’ phaipear sin gu toiseach 1905. Feumaidh sinn a’ 
cheist seo fhaighneachd: a bharrachd air na duilgheadasan eile a 
bha aig MacTalla, an robh ceangal sam bith eadar MacTalla sgur 
agus Iain MacRuairidh stad a sgriobhadh aig an am seo? Bha corr 
is ceithir cheud dhe na sgriobhaidhean aige ann am MacTalla uile- 
gu-lèir. Cha robh sgriobhadair eile a sgriobh uimhir ann am 
MacTalla is a rinn esan. 

Tha mi a’ smaointeachadh gun robh e a’ faighinn moran tlachd 
a bhith a’ sgriobhadh airson MacTalla, an aon phàipear- 
naidheachd Gàidhlig a bha ann. Bha cuideachd ceangal mòr aige 
ri Canada. Bha mòran chàirdean aige thall an sin agus bha eòlas 
aige air daoine eile a chaidh a-null. Rinn e a’ bhardachd seo a’ 
moladh MacTalla agus chaidh a cleachdadh mar shanas anns a’ 
phàipear grunn thursan eadar an Dùbhlachd, 1898, agus an t- 
Sultain, 1901: 

Ceud mile furan agus failt’ 

Air a’ MhacTalla, ceann an aigh! 

’S ann leam is ait gu’m bheil e ’fas 

O bhliadhn’ gu bliadhn’ 

An gliocas, tuigse, tur is ceill; 

An eolas air gach ni fo'n ghrein; 

Am meas, an cliu 's am moran speis, 

An ear ’s an lar. 
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Cha’n ’eil fear eile ’n diugh fo’n ghrein | 
A’s mo do’n tug mi thlachd ’s a ’speis; | 
’S a bhuadhan co ni chur an geill 

Le peann ’s le guth? 
An t-armunn maiseach, uasal, grinn, 
A choisinn cliu le luaths a phinn 
Am measg an t-sluaigh air feagh gach tir 

'S an cluinnteadh “ghuth. 


Mo mhile beannachd aig an dream 
A tha “toirt aoidheachd dha gach am, 
"S a phaigh an dollair, ’s nach robh mall, 

An am an fheum: 
Dhearbh iad gu’m bheil fuil nan sar, 
A choisinn cliu is buaidh 's na blair, 
A’ ruith "nan cuislean gu bras, blath 

’S gach ait’ fo’n ghrein. 

Bodachan a’ Gharaidh. 


A bharrachd air na sgrìobhaidhean aige airson Comunn 
Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis, ‘Na Duilleagan Gàidhlig’, The Northern 
Chronicle agus MacTalla, thug an t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh 
cuideachadh do dh’Eideard Dwelly leis an fhaclair mhòr aige. Tha 
e air ainmeachadh anns an fhaclair sin mar fhear dhe na tri deug 
sgoilearan Gàidhlig a thug fiosrachadh do Dwelly. 

An sgriobhadh mu dheireadh a rinn e a tha mi air a lorg, ’s e 
Robinson Crusoe, Caibideil LXIH. Bha seo anns an Northern 
Chronicle air an 22na latha dhen Lùnastal, 1906. Bha Iain a-nis air 
fàs meadhanach, agus cho fada ’s as aithne dhomh, cha do rinn e 
an còrr sgrìobhaidh. Chaochail e ann am Mansa Shnitheasoirt air 
an 23mh latha dhen Ghiblean, 1907. Tha e air adhlacadh ann an 
Cladh Ùige, san Eilean Sgitheanach. 

Seo pàirt dhen iomradh-bàis a bha anns an Northern Chronicle 
air a’ chiad latha dhen Chèitean, 1907: 


“Mr Macrury was invincibly modest and had such a humble 
opinion of himself, and the value of the work he was 
anomymously doing, that the people of Tiree and Skye may 
well be excused for having only slowly realised that their 
studious minister was a man who was planting deep footprints 
on the sands of reviving Gaelic literature. Readers of the 
"Chronicle," the Gaelic "Mactalla" of Cape Breton, and the 
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Gaelic "Supplement" to "Life and Work", enjoyed his writings, 
without knowing until quite lately who was their author. His 
labours covered a wide field, but it was as a translator that he 
had no equal, past or present. When we say so, we have in mind 
especially his translation of the expurgated edition of the 
"Arabian Nights," which came out, in weekly chapters, in the 
"Chronicle" during several years until completed. After that he 
began the translations of “Robinson Crusoe”, which he brought 
down nearly to the end of the island part of the story before his 
health so completely broke down last August that he had to lay 
down his pen. In regard to sea and boating terms his island birth 
and training gave him a fuller and fitter Gaelic vocabulary than 
any mainland Highlander could command." 


Mu na ‘Sgeulachdan Arabianach’ bha seo: 


“To us who had to read his translation chapter by chapter as it 
came from his pen, wonder was, and is, that he could find it so 
easy to clothe the thoughts of an Arabic-speaking people into 
such fluent and idiomatic Gaelic that the translation reads like a 
purely original work. His command of suitable Gaelic words 
was such that he seemed to have no difficulty in regards to 
giving expression to the nicest shades of meanings. ... 

A compelling attraction, for which his reason could assign no 
proper motive, apparently forced Mr Macrury to take to the 
studies by which he did so much to keep Gaelic alive, and invest 
it with new interest. Before he began the translation of the 
"Arabian Nights", we remember his saying — speaking in 
English but imitating the Gaelic — “While Gaelic lives we must 
help her as we best can; but I fear she is dying.” He was much 
annoyed at the manner in which Skyemen polluted their 
excellent Gaelic, by mixing it with English words, when they 
had better native words at command. Last May he went to the 
meeting of the General Assembly, and when he came back from 
Edinburgh — in a feeble state of health — he took a much more 
cheerful view of the chances of Gaelic revival. It was 
characteristic of him that while profuse in his praises of others 
who promoted that revival, he seemed to be quite oblivious of 
the aid he had given to that revival himself. 


Anns an Northern Chronicle air an 15mh latha dhen Chèitean, 
1907, sgrìobh a charaid Uilleam Gunn, ann an ‘Litir Bho Sheann 
Charaid’, seo: 
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S e tha tighinn a stigh orm a trathsa', cò a ta a’ dol a chumail 
na Gaidhlig ris an Eachdraidh tuille. Mo chreach 's mo dhiobhail 
gu’n tainig a chrioch air Alasdair MacBheathain ’s air Iain 
MacRuairidh, da sgoilair Gaidhealach cho ma ’s a bha againn 
riamh. Mo thruaigh mise, co tha a’ dol a sheasamh nan aite , cò 
a tha “dol a chumail Facail ribh o sheachduin gu seachduin mar 
a bha iadsan cho comasach air a dheanamh. Ciod e ach gu’m 
feum sinn fein dol an greim a ris, ’s oidhirp a dhéanamh air a 
ghnothach a chumail beó. ’S fada o na leig mise dhiom a bhi a 
sgriobhadh, ach cho cinnteach ’s a tha mi beó tha mi toileach 
dol an greim a ris, seach an Eachdraidh a bhi na h-eiginn.” 


’S e an ‘Eachdraidh’ a tha Gunn ag ainmeachadh The Northern 
Chronicle. 

Dh’eug Alasdair MacBheathain aig an aon am ri Iain 
MacRuairidh. Chuir esan na chéile An Etymological Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language agus sgriobh e moran eile cuideachd. 


Leabharchlar 


Seo na leabhraichean agus na paipearan-naidheachd a leugh mi: 

MacTalla, Vol. I, Aireamh 1 (28/5/1892) gu MacTalla, Vol. XH, Aireamh 26, 
(24/6/1904). 

The Northern Chronicle bho thoiseach 1887 gus an Cèitean, 1907. 

Na Transactions aig Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis (C.G LT.) leis na h-òraidean aig 
an Urr. lain MacRuairidh. 

An Cunntas-Sluaigh, 1861. 

Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae (F.E.S.), Vol. 7, d. 180 is 181. 

Scottish Gaelic Studies (S.G.S.), Vol. XII, Pt. H, duilleagan 220 gu 241. 

Carmina Gadelica (C.G.), Vol. H, d. 381; Vol. IV, d. 5; Vol.V, duilleagan 295, 381, 
395. 

Typographia Scoto-Gadelica (T.S.G.), duilleagan 284, 285, 286. 

“Na Duilleagan Gaidhlig’, Life and Work, Áireamh 12, 1895. 

An Laoidheadair, Eaglais na h-Alba, 1935, duilleagan 43,48,49,50,166. 


Tuilleadh Fiosrachaidh 
On sgrìobh mi an òraid seo, tha mi air dèanamh a-mach gun robh 
Iain MacRuairidh a’ sgriobhadh gu paipear-naidheachd gu math 
nas traithe na bha duil agam. Tha mi air sgriobhaidhean leis a lorg 
sa phaipear-naidheachd The Highlander, no An t-Ard-Albannach, 
an t-ainm Gàidhlig aige. °S e John Murdoch a thòisich am pàipear 
seo anns a’ Chèitean, 1873, agus bha e a’ dol gus an t-Iuchar, 
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1881. Bha e gu mor air taobh nan croitearan agus an aghaidh nan 
uachdaran. 

Chuala mi fhin o chionn fhada gum biodh Iain MacRuairidh a’ 
sgriobhadh mu dhroch shuidheachadh nan croitearan, agus 
feumaidh gun e seo am paipear far an robh e a’ sgriobhadh. Tha 
a’ chiad sgriobhadh aige, ‘Mar Fhuair Coinneach Odhar an 
Fhiosachd’, a’ cleachdadh an t-ainm ‘lain’ anns an Ard- 
Albannach air 26/7/1873, leis an t-seòladh ‘An t-Eilean-fada’ agus 
an ceann-latha “Toiseach an Iuchair, 1873”. Bha sia 
sgrìobhaidhean eile anns an Ard-Albannach leis an seòladh sin, 
am fear mu dheireadh anns a’ phàipear air 22/8/74 leis an tiotal 
‘Cruaidh Chas nan Craoitearan’. Chi sinn anns an sgriobhadh seo 
na beachdan làidir aige. Seo beagan dhen sgriobh e: 


“Ard-Albannaich Churanta, ‘S gann gu bheil fear no te is 
urrainn facal a chur an tath a cheile ann an rathad bardachd, nar 
measg, nach ann mu dheidhinn a’chaochlaidh a th’air tighinn air 
a'Ghaidhealtachd a sheinneas iad. Riamh o thainig na Gaidheil 
gu bhi fo chuing nan coimheach cha robh doigh aca air a bhi 
riaraichte leis an t-seorsa riaghlaidh fo’n robh iad. ‘S gann nach 
eil gach atharrachadh a th’air tighinn air an tir a’co-oibreachadh 
le cheil gu bhi ‘cumail shios an duine bhochd. Nuair nach aithne 
do’n luchd-riaghlaidh aon chuid sinn fhin, no ar cainnt, no 
cleachdadh na ducha ‘s an d’ rugadh ‘s an thogadh sinn, no ni 
sam bith eile mur timchioll, cha’n eil e comasach gu’m bi, aon 
chuid, sinne no iadsan riaraichte le cach a cheile.” 


Chuir e cuideachd ann ‘Oran nan Stamh’, a bha Dòmhnall 
MacRuairidh, bràthair-athar, direach air a dhèanamh. Tha e ag 
radh seo mu dheidhinn: — “Rinn e seo,tha mi’n duil, toiseach an 
Earraich a chaidh, air dha bhi ‘gabhail mor ioghnaidh de’n 
atharrachadh a bh’air tighinn air ait a bhrieth is araich.” Roimhe 
seo chuir e “Oran nan Fasan’ aig Domhnall MacRuairidh anns an 
Ard-Albannach,(22/1 1/1873). Thuabhairt Iain seo mun Ard- 
Albannach; 


“Tha thu mar an ceudna togail do ghuth as leth na muinntir a tha 
fulang ainneart o dhroch luchd-riaghlaidh. Gu cinnteach 
thigeadh do gach Gaidheal a bhi na d’chomain agus bu choir 
dhaibh gach cuideachadh a b’urrainn tad a dheanamh leat. Air 
mo shon fhein dheth, tha mi suidhichte air gach ni na m’chomus 
a dheanamh a chum do chuideachadh” 
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Anns an Ard-Alannach,(2 1/2/1874), tha sgrìobhadh ann leis an 
tiotal, ‘Brosnachadh’, tha e a moladh An t-Ard-Albannach. Seo 
beagan dhen thuabhairt e; 


“Tha e ann an tomas fior gu’n do chaill cuid de na Gaidheil an 
tapadh; ach ’se b’aobhair dha sin gu robh iad a’ fulang moran 
ainneirt o choimhich. Nan robh ceannard ann a rachadh a mach 
rompa ‘s fhad o’n bha iad air cuing nan coimeach a thiligeadh 
dhuibh. Nis o’n tha do leithid fhein a ghaisgeach treun air eiridh 
suas “nar measg gu dhol a mach roimhainn cha’n’eil teagamh 
nach faigh sinn a chuid is fearr de’r naimhdean”. 


“Co namh thug barr air clann nan Gaidheal 
Ann am blàr no ’n teugmhail; 
Bu luthar lamhach, cruaidh, na h-armuinn 
Anns gach ait am feumt’ iad; 
Gu faight’ air thùs iad anns gach turn, 
Bhiodh measail, cliúteach, beusach, 
A’ tagradh coraichean an duch’, 
“S a’ cur air chúl gach euceart. 


Chuir Iain an t-òran seo air fad anns an Ard-Albannach 
ceithir bliadhna as dèidh seo leis an tiotal; “ Brosnachadh nan 
Gaidheal”, agus an fonn: “Cianail m’aigneadh o ‘n a mhadainn”, 
(23/ 3/1878). 

Rud a tha inntinneach cuideachd, am measg na pàipearan aig 
Alasdair Mac’illeMhicheil ann an Oilthigh Dhún Eidean, tha 
pàipear ag ainmeachadh cò bha ag gabhail pàirt ann an cèilidh a 
bha aca ann an Torlum anns a’ Chèitean, 1878. An lùib bha 
Domhnall MacRuairidh, Bàrd Thorluim, agus Iain Eòghann 
MacRuairidh, bràthair Iain, a ghabh tri òrain, fear dhiubh, “ 
Brosnachadh nan Gaidheal ”. 

Anns an aon Ard-Albannach far an robh an t-òran seo, bha 
sgrìobhadh eile: “Litir Mu Na Seotairean”, air a sgrìobhadh le 
“Plocan-an-Rumhair” agus an seoladh “Creag-nan-ceann”, agus 
an ceann-latha “An Fheill Paraig, 1878. Bha an sgriobhadh seo a- 
rithist ann am MacTalla ann an 1896 agus ainm an sgrìobhadair, 
“Plocan-an-Rumhair”. Tha an sgriobhadh seo cho coltach leis na 
sgrìobhaidhean aig Iain MacRuairidh gu bheil mi cinnteach gun e 
a sgriobh e. Bha dà sgrìobhadh eile le “Plocan-an-Rumhair” anns 
an Ard-Albannach, (1/12/1877) agus (5/1/1878). Bha lain na 
Mhinistear cuideachaidh an ann lle aig an àm seo. 
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Ann an 1876, tha sinn a’ faighinn moran fiosrachaidh mu 
dheidhinn fhèin anns an Ard-Albannach. Ann am pàipear 
12/2/1876, tha iomradh air ann an cunntas air coinneamh mhòr a 
bha aig Comunn Gàidhealach Ghlaschu. Tha seo ag ràdh gun do 
ghabh Iain MacRuairidh an t-altachadh aig a’ chuirm. Ann an 
Ard-Albannach 1/4/1876, tha am Fear-deasachaidh a’ toirt taing 
dhan fheadhainn a thug seachad cuideachadh leis na Seann 
Fhacail, agus ’s e fear dhiubh “J. MacRury, Glasgow”. Air an 
22na latha dhen Ghiblean, anns a’ cholbh ‘Highlanders from 
Home’, tha seo: 


“The Glasgow University Gaelic Class. This class, conducted 
during the last session by the Rev. Mr Cameron of Brodick, was 
brought to a close on Friday, the 7th inst. Of thirty students who 
competed for prizes the following were successful: — 1. Messrs 
John MacRury, Divinity student, £20; 2. Duncan Morrison, 
Divinity student, £20; 3. Neil Grant, £20. 


Tha e cuideachd ag ainmeachadh coig dhe na h-oileanaich a bha 
a Uibhist, fear dhiubh “John MacRury, Divinity student”. 

Tha seo a’ sealltainn nach robh e aig foghlam fad nan deich 
bliadhna eadar 1867 is 1877, agus gun robh e air ais anns na h- 
Eileanan an lar. Tha agam ri tuilleadh rannsachaidh a dhéanamh 
fhathast mu a bheatha ro 1877. 

Anns an Ard-Albannach, an 24mh latha dhen Ogmhios, 1876, 
tha-an dearbhadh as motha gun e ‘lain’ a bha a’ sgriobhadh anns 
a’ phàipear seo an t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh. Ann an ‘Answer to 
Notes of Interrogation’, colbh a bha anns a’ phaipear a h-uile 
seachdain, tha seo: 


‘““Bi’dh an Deoch s’ an Laimh mo Ruin.’ — Here is a version of 
the song asked for by ‘Al Ban’ in The Highlander of the 27th 
ult. [am not aware that it was ever printed. Whether it 1s all here 
or not, | cannot say. Probably some of your Skye readers may 
be able to tell. This is it as I find it ina MS. written by the Rev. 
John Norman Macdonald, late minister of Harris, in the summer 
of 1852, being then a student. He collected many more, but 
several of them are lost. One of his brothers very kindly gave 
me permission to use a MS. containing about fifteen, and, as 
time will permit me I will lay them before the readers of The 
Highlander. 
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The following are some of them: — ‘Laoidh Fhraoich’; ‘Oran 
Fir Chinnseborg’, Le Iain Mac Codrum; ‘Oran Fir Airidh 
Mhuilinn’; ‘An Uibhist mu dheas, athair Fionnghal 
Dhomhnullaich a dh’fhalbh leis a’ Phrionnsa; ‘Ailein duinn 
shiubhlainn leat’; ‘Oran Mhic Iain ’ic Sheumais’; ‘Oran na 
Camairt’, &c., &c. 

lain. 


Tha an t-òran ‘Biodh an Deoch s’ an Làimh Mo Ruin’ ann an 
uair sin. 

Mar a chunnaic sinn, tri bliadhna deug an dèidh seo (27/2/1889), 
rinn an t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh oraid Ghaidhlig do Chomunn 
Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis leis an tiotal ʻA Collection of Unpublished 
Gaelic Poetry’ anns a bheil e ag radh seo: 


“Fhuair mise na h-òrain a leanas sgrìobhta ann an leabhar beag 
a dh’ fhag an t-Urramach Iain Tormad Domhnullach nach 
maireann, a bha na mhinistear anns na h-Earradh. Sgriobh e iad 
ann an Uibhist o chionn sheachd bliadhna deug air fhichead. 
O’n a chaidh cuid de na h-orain a sgriobh e a chlo-bhualadh 
anns an ‘Oranaiche’, agus ann an leabhar no dha eile, cha’n ’eil 
feum dhomhsa an cur sios an so. Cha’n ’eil fios agamsa nach 
*eil cuid de na tha mi “cur thugaibh air an clo-bhualadh cheana. 
Co dhiu tha gus nach ’eil, so agaibh iad facal air an fhacal mar 
a fhuair mise sgrìobhta iad ...” 


Tha e an uair sin a’ toirt dhuinn an òrain ‘Laoidh Fhraoich’. 
Thoireamaid seachd bliadhna deug air fhichead on bhliadhna 
1889, agus tha sinn a’ tighinn gu 1852. Mar sin ‘s e ‘Iain’ anns an 
Ard-Albannach agus an t-Urr. Iain MacRuairidh an aon duine. 

Bha sgriobhaidhean eile aig Iain MacRuairidh anns an Ard- 
Albannach gus an do sguir am pàipear ann an 1881. 








CONSTRUCTION, CONTENTION AND CLEARANCE — 
LIFE IN BADENOCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


WILLIAM J RAMSAY, BA, FSA Scot. 
19th March, 2004 


Construction 

The Government in London was concerned about the state of 
affairs in Scotland and the behaviour of the population in the 
North, particularly in the aftermath of the 1715 Rebellion. Several 
measures were introduced in an effort to ensure that the rule of 
law would prevail in the Highlands. A Disarming Act was passed, 
which forbade the carrying of arms and all such weapons had to 
be handed over to the authorities in each district under the penalty 
of law. Public officials had to hold special exemptions from this 
order. 

The Independent Highland Companies composed of native 
Highlanders were disbanded in 1717, as the Government was not 
convinced that these forces were fulfilling their duties as 
vigorously as they should be in maintaining law and order. Cattle 
stealing was rife, violence was commonplace, and Jacobite 
supporters were on the move helping to raise dissent among the 
people. 

Replacements for these units were regular soldiers with local 
guides who were familiar with the countryside and who would be 
able to lead the troops through the mountain passes. These forces 
were to be stationed in Inverness and Inverlochy, with new sites 
for barracks to house these men at Inversnaid on Loch Lomond, at 
Cille Chumein (the old name for Fort Augustus) at Bernera in 
Glenelg, beside the narrow sea crossing to the Isle of Skye and at 
Ruthven-in-Badenoch. Highland officers would be in command of 
these new garrisons. 

(1) The contract for constructing the barracks at Ruthven was 

awarded to Sir Patrick Strachan of Glenkindie. The cost was 

estimated at £1,553-3 shillings, with entry in March 1720, but 
the buildings were not handed over until mid 1721. The site was 
laid out in the form of an oblong enclosure with two barrack 
blocks facing each other across a central courtyard. Entrance to 
the courtyard was through a gate in the east wall. The garrison 
was not intended to withstand bombardment from cannons or 
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mortars, but to house troops that were not out on patrol. The 12 
rooms in the two blocks had fireplaces for heating and cooking 
purposes and contained 5 beds forl0 men. However, senior 
ranks would not be expected to share such crowded conditions, 
and the accommodation could therefore account for a company 
of some one hundred men. 


(2) Warning notices about the handing in of arms to the 
authorities were put up in prominent situations and a copy of 
one which was drawn up by George Wade, Major-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of all His Majesty’s forces, castles, forts 
and barracks in North Britain is copied herewith. 


“To all of the name of MacIntosh and their tribes and followers 
in the parishes of Dunleckity, Doors, Moy, Dallaricie, Croy and 
Petty, and to all others of them inhabiting the four parishes of 
Badenoch, viz Inch, Alvy, Kinghuizie and Laggan in the shire of 
Inverness, and to those in the parish of Calder in the shire of 
Nairn:---. In His Majesty’s name, and in the pursuance of the 
power and authority to me, given by His Majesty under his royal 
sign manual by virtue of an Act of Parliament intitled an Act for 
effectual disarming the Highlands in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland and for better securing the peace and quiet of that 
part of the Kingdom, | do hereby strictly require and command 
you and every one of you on (or before) Saturday, the 18th day of 
this instant September, to bring or send to Inverness, all your 
broadswords, targets, poynards, whinzars or durks, side pistol or 
side pistols, guns or any other warlike weapons, and then and 
there to deliver up to me or the Governor of the said town,---: and 
by so doing you will avoid the pains and penalties of the said Act 
directed” 


George Wade signed this order, dated the 6th September 1725, 
and it was countersigned by Edmund Burt, the author of ‘Letters 
from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland’. 


(1) In 1727, Wade reported to the Government in London that 
mounted troops should carry out convoy duties on the military 
roads that were being built between the garrisons, such as the 
one to Inverness that passed the barracks at Ruthven. He 
suggested that a stable block for some 30 horses of dragoons 
should be built at Ruthven Barracks, but this was not completed 
until 1734. 
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(3) Lachlan Shaw, AM (Artium Magister) was minister of the 
parish of Kingussie in 1717 and he was translated to Cawdor in 
1719 after almost three years of service. He was a native of 
Rothiemurchus and had received some of his education in 
Ruthven. 


(4) Shaw was the author of ‘The History of the Province of 
Moray’ and in it he is reported to have said that Ruthven was the 
only school of any importance on the whole course of the River 
Spey. The school had been built around 1650 and was mortified 
and secured upon some of McPherson of Clunie’s lands, and the 
salary of the schoolmaster was paid from the interest on this 
money. 


Contention 
(3) Mr William Blair was inducted to the Parish of Kingussie in 
1724, which had been vacant since Shaw left, and he remained in 
this charge until he died on 25th December 1780. He was buried 
in the middle churchyard. In 1733 and perhaps for some time 
previously, Blair held the appointment of preaching monthly to 
the troops stationed in the barracks, and for these duties he was 
allowed an annual salary of £10.00 sterling from the Committee 
for managing the Royal Bounty. Before he was able to claim 
remuneration he had to obtain the attestation of his presbytery, the 
Presbytery of Abernethy to the effect that he had preached at the 
barracks in terms of his appointment. The legal stipend of 
Kingussie at that time was 800 marks or £40 sterling, and it would 
appear that some of the members of the presbytery were unhappy 
that their colleague was receiving additional income. 

In the following extract from the minutes of the presbytery of 
28th November 1733, it would seem that Mr Blair was unable to 
‘get up his sallary’ due to the envy or jealousy of the majority of 


his fellow e 
“Mr Willam Blair having applied for an attestation of his 


preaching monthly in the barracks of Ruthven in order to get up 
his sallary for this last half year from the Committee for managing 
the Royal Bounty, The Presbytery refused to grant the same, (1) 
because they know not if he did preach there or not and (2) 
because they were of opinion that the application of the Royal 
Bounty that way did not answer the Royal Design and 
Recommendation’. Upon which Mr Blair protested and took 
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Instrument for this Reason — viz. Because he had laid before the 
Presbytery the Barrack Officer’s attestation signed by three 
Ruling Elders, showing that he had preached monthly there. To 
which protest and Reason the Presbytery returned this answer. (1) 
Yt the Barracks Officer who signs that attestation was not in North 
Britain till August last and therefore could not attest for what did 
precede said time, and the rest who sign said attestation are not 
Elders, and (2) They told Mr Blair that preaching at said Barracks 
was needless, in regard that the Kirk and Manse of Kingussie are 
within less than half a mile to it, and that for ordinary there are not 
above forty or fifty soldiers in it, and that the fund had been better 
bestowed on a Catechist than on a Minister who has a legall 
stipend already”. 

The Minister had other problems on account of the military 
presence in Badenoch, as can be seen in the next extract from the 
minutes of the Kirk session of Kingussie, dated July 10th, 1726. 

“The session understanding Yt Yr are a great many stragglers 
and vagabonds come into this parish without testimonials, as also 
a great many dissolute and unmarried women from different parts 
of the kingdom commonly follow the soldiers at the Barracks of 
Ruthven, and are sheltered in some houses in the parish, where 
they and the soldiers have frequent meetings, and very often on 
the Lord’s Day, to the great scandal of Religion and prophanation 
of Ye Sabbath: Therefore the Session think it necessary to apply 
to the Civil judge that all such as shelter such women and 
vagabonds shall be condignly punished and fined in Twenty 
Pounds Scots toties quoties (as often as required) and this to be 
intimated from the pulpit”. 


(5) There was little military action around the barracks during 
the 1745/6 Jacobite Rebellion, although in August 1745, a large 
body of rebels appeared. They invited the small force of soldiers 
under the command of Sergeant Molloy to surrender. 


In a letter to an unknown friend, dated Ruthven-in-Badenoch, 
August 25th, 1745, he reported, “This redoubt has no fortification 
nor defence but a shallow wall and our small arms”. 

The sergeant sent another letter from Ruthven Redoubt, dated 
August 30th, 1745, to Sir John Cope, and he writes, 


“Honourable General 
This goes to acquaint you that yesterday there appeared in the 
little town of Ruthven about 300 men of the enemy and sent 
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proposals to me to surrender this Redoubt. Upon condition that I 
should have liberty to carry off Bag and Baggage. --- This 
morning they attack’d me about twelve o'clock, by my 
Information, with about 150 men. They attack’d Fore-gate and 
Sally-Port and attempted to set the Sally-Port on Fire with ---: but 
the attempter lost his life by it. They drew off about a half an hour 
after three --- They desired liberty to carry off their dead men; I 
granted. There are two men since dead of their wounds in the 
town, and three more they took with them, wounded as I am 
informed. They went off Westwards about eight o’clock this 
morning --- I lost one man shot through the head, by foolishly 
holding his Head too high over the parapet contrary to Orders. I 
prevented the Sally-Port taking fire by pouring water over the 
parapet --- 





Molloy Sergeant” 


He was rewarded for his devotion to duty by being made an 
Officer for his gallant behaviour. Lieutenant Terence Molloy 
received his commission after recommendation from General 
Cope, on 12th September 1745. 

The rebels paid a return visit to Ruthven on February 10th 1746, 
during their retreat north, when 800 men and Gordon of 
Glenbucket in command, called upon the garrison to surrender. 
On this occasion the rebels were supported by artillery and Molloy 
agreed on condition that they were allowed to ‘carry off Bag and 
Baggage’. The Lieutenant and his small force were conducted to 
Blair, leaving the barracks to the Jacobites who then laid waste to it. 

The last episode in the short life of the barracks was 
immediately after the Battle of Culloden in April 1746 when many 
of the survivors and some who had missed the actual engagement, 
arranged a rendezvous below its walls, intending to carry on the 
struggle. However, a message was sent from the Prince’s advisors, 
telling the supporters to disperse and seek their own safety. 


(6) There was a report in ‘The Scots Magazine’ for the month of 
May 1746 headed, ‘Accounts of the Kings Forces and of the 
Rebels’, “On the 19th, Brig Mordaunt, with the Royal 
Pulteneys’ and Sempills’ battalions, and six pieces of cannon, 
arrived at Perth from Inverness by the hill road, and met with no 
disturbance on their march. They burnt some rebels’ houses and 
nonjurants’ meeting houses in the way. Several people of the 
parish of Kingussie in Badenoch, who had been seduced and 
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compelled by the rebels to join them, went to Blair in Atholl 
conducted by Mr William Blair their Minister, John McPherson 
of Benchar, and Donald McPherson of Cullinlinin, and 
delivered up their arms to Brig Mordaunt, submitting 
themselves to the King’s Mercy. They were permitted to return 
home peaceably” 


(7) The Estate of Cluny was forfeited after the 1745/6 
Rebellion, as a consequence of the participation by Ewen 
MacPherson, the Laird of Cluny, in that affair. Management of 
the estate was placed upon the Barons of Exchequer. 


The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron and Barons of His 
Majesty’s Court of Exchequer in Edinburgh were guardians of the 
Crown Revenue in Scotland and responsible for all forfeited 
property there. 


(8) The first factor for Cluny was Mr John Grant of Lurg, and 
he was given wide powers to collect rents and profits from the 
crop and year of God, One Thousand Seven Hundred Forty- 
Five. Grant was also empowered to appoint people to assist him 
in the execution of his duties such as Baron-Baillies. 


(9) William Ramsay, a factor for the estate submitted a petition 
to the Barons of Exchequer, asking for the ground-officer 
Andrew MacPherson, to be given permission to have a gun for 
his protection. He had been made ground-officer in January, 
1751, and had been subject to some threats of violence. 


“As the Petitioner is employed in His Majesty’s Service as factor 
upon several of these forfeited estates he believed and was advised 
that the Ground Officer employed by him is properly and 
necessarily entitled to have a gun or some sort of arm, as an 
Officer of the Law in the Execution of His Office and Your 
Lordships will easily see and be informed how necessary it is that 
in these Remot Highland Countrys all His Majesty’s Servants of 
higher or lower degree should have the use of some sort of ‘arms’ 
to protect them from the violence that is often threatened and was 
unhappily lately executed against some of them in the 
neighbouring country” 

That incident may refer to the murder of Colin Campbell of 
Glenure (The Appin Murder) which took place in the Spring of 
1752, whilst he was carrying out his duties as factor on several 
West Highland estates. He was shot by an unknown assailant. 
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(10) The forfeiture of Cluny Estate had further implications for 

the residents of Badenoch and the school of Ruthven for which 
the historian Lachlan Shaw had such regard. A petition was 
forwarded to the Barons of Exchequer from the gentlemen and 
other parishioners of Kingussie with the concurrence of the 
Minister and Kirk Session of the said parish. 


“That two thousand merks of a mortification was lodged in the 
lands of Lachlan McPherson of Clunie several years ago for 
paying the sum of one hundred merks Scots yearly as Interest 
thereof to a Grammar Schoolmaster at Ruthven in this Parish. He 
and his son Ewen McPherson younger of Clunie were in use to 
pay the different schoolmasters the sum of One hundred merks 
Scots as their yearly salary until the year One thousand seven 
hundred and forty six in which Year Old Clunie Dyed and Young 
Clunie his son was attainted from his accession to the Unnatural 
Rebellion which brought the affairs of that Family into Utter 
Confusion and from that time the Payment of all Debts was 
suspended which hath greatly distressed those that were employed 
in teaching that Publick School and the Hundred Merks paid by 
Clunie was the most substantial part of their living which hath 
obliged several Schoolmasters to leave that Business in so much 
that the School is now Destitute of any teachers and became quite 
Desolate which is a great loss to this Parish and to the country of 
Badenoch in general and it has no other Publick School in it tho’ 
of Great Extent and very Populos, and it must be of Great 
Importance to our Happy Constitution that Due Encouragement 
should be given to a proper person to Instruct the Youth of 
literature but also of Religion and Moral Principles and Dutiful 
Affection to the Happy Government of our Sovereign King 
George ---”. 

The Minister, William Blair, John MacPherson, Barrack-master 
and Elder, George MacPherson of Garraline, and several other 


Elders and gentlemen of substance signed that petition. 
Petitions were sent in over several years by the Presbytery of 


Abernethy, Simon Blair, one of the schoolmasters, and John 
MacPherson who was the Session Clerk as well as schoolmaster, 
to the Barons of Exchequer. The Session Clerk was due 250 marks 
Scots for the period from April 1746 to Whitsunday 1748. He 
went to America but in a letter dated 13th May, 1752, he 
authorised James MacPherson, his brother germane, a Merchant in 
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Banff to uplift and discharge the same money and to do every 
other thing there anent which he could have done himself. 

The Barons of Exchequer in response to these petitions ordered 
the factor Ensign Small to report on the situation in Ruthven and 
a copy of his reply is undernoted. 

“In obedience to Your Lordships Order of the 18th of February 
1759, I have considered the within petition and do humbly Report 
to Your Lordships that in Terms of an order issued by Your 
Lordships to me I have paid the schoolmasters in Badenoch the 
yearly salary of 100 merks Scots from the period Whitsunday 
1748 being the period stipulated by the said Order. 

But as to the Schoolmaster’s salary from Whitsunday 1746 to 
Whitsunday 1748. If your Lordships shall be of opinion that the 
Certificate of the Session Clerk is a sufficient attestation that the 
within mentioned John MacPherson served in that Office during 
that Period, he is intitled to the salary. But at the same time as 
Lady Clunie intromitted with the rents of that Estate for these 
years and no part therefore yet made Effectual by the crown it is 
more than probable that this Publick Burden has been paid. At any 
Rate, I humbly Submit whether any order should be Issued by 
Your Lordships for payment of the Same until the Lady Clunie or 
her Tenant Account for these Years’ Rents and Even in that case 
Mr Ramsay’s account should be examined to see if the same has 
not been paid by him. 

JA Small”. 

Although the claim was from April 1746, the factor only 
acknowledged the period from Whitsunday 1746. Did 
MacPherson ever receive the monies due to him? Life and earning 
a living was far from easy in these troubled times! 

William Blair must have been a man of determination and 
strong character to have remained in his charge in the parish of 
Kingussie for such a long period, particularly in the years that the 
barracks was being utilised by the military. The new roads that 
linked the garrisons in the Highlands must also have brought new 
people into the district, apart from the ‘stragglers’ and 
‘vagabonds’ earlier mentioned and increased his congregation. 
We can recognise his courage in leading some of his ‘flock’ to 
Blair in Athol, to seek mercy from Brigadier Mordaunt and we 
discover another side to this ‘Reverend Gentleman’ in the lines of 
an old poem about two local residents who bore the same 
Christian name. There would seem to have been some rivalry 
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between them, and the duologue reveals the information that the 
minister was also a local ‘matchmaker’. 


Duologue 
(11) Ho! Calum Figheadair, 
Le’leannanan’s le nigheanan, 
Ho! Calum Figheadair, 
Tha mi — altradh an dan da. 


‘Dh’ fhighinn-se mar dh’ fhuaghaile’dh tu”, 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair; 

‘Dh’ fhuaghailinn-se mar dh’ fhigheadh tu”. 
Thubhairt Calum Taillear. 


“S mise Calum’s fhear tha ann”, 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair; 

“Tha thu briagach anns a cheann,” 
Thubairt Calum Taillear. 


“Gheibh mi bean bho Mr Blair,” 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair; 

“N i chaileag air am beil an spag?’ 
Thubhairt Calum Taillear. 


“S ioma Calum tha sinn ann,” 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair; 
“Calum dubh is Calum Cam,” 
Thubhairt Calum Taillear. 





Clearance 

Ronald MacDonald and his brother Alexander occupied the farms 
of Aberarder and Tullochchrom which had been in their family for 
over a hundred years. They were situated on the northern shores 
of Loch Laggan about half way between the barracks at Ruthven 
and High Bridge, which had been built across the River Spean in 
1736 by General Wade, as a part of the road-links between the 
garrisons at Fort Augustus and Inverlochy. Their lands being on 
the Cluny Estate, which had been forfeit, were under the 
management of the Barons of Exchequer. 


(12) “In ‘The Lyon in Mourning’, Vol II, Robert Grant AM, 
claimed that on the afternoon of 16th January, 1760, in the 
house of James MacDonald, on the Coalhill in Leith, he met 
with Ronald Mackdonnell of Aberarder and his brother german 
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Alexander Mackdonnell of Tullochchrom on the Loch Laggan 
side of Badenoch, cadets of the family of Keppoch. He said 
Alexander told him that he had the honour to give a brown short 
coat, a shirt, and a pair of shoes to the Prince in his skulking, just 
on his entring Badenoch to go to meet with Cluny and Locheil. 
After the Battle of Culloden Alexander Mackdonnell made his 
peace with Lord Louden and procured protection ---.” 


(13) “It is stated in ‘The Clan Donald book, Vol 3, that Ronald 
was known as Raonull Mor and sometimes Raonull Dubh. He 
joined Prince Charles’s standard at Glenfinnan and was present 
at the battles of Prestonpans and Falkirk and joined in the march 
to England. He sheltered the Prince for a night on his way to the 
‘Cage’ on Ben Alder, and from him he later accepted a change 
of garments to ensure disguise. Ronald was celebrated for his 
hospitality and there was a popular saying at the time of his 
death, 


‘Chaidh Raonull Aberardair a Fhliatheanas mar gun rachadh 
peilear a gunna leis an fhialachd’. (Ronald went to Heaven 
like a bullet from a gun with an open heart.) 


(14) In a memorial, dated 13th March, 1766, to the Right 
Honourable Commissioners of the forfeited estates in Scotland, 
Mr Robert MacPherson, Chaplain to the late Seventy-eight 
Regiment of Foot, applied for the lease of a farm on any of His 
Majesty’s estates in Scotland under their management. 


“That your memorialist having served with his Regiment for 
seven years in North America, he did at the Reduction of the army 
in the year 1763 Return to England. 

That upon understanding that no half pay Chaplain could by Act 
of Parliament hold any other Ecclesiastical Benifice and having 
naturally a taste for Farming and Improvements in Agriculture he 
remained nine months in England, in order to observe the method 
of farming in that country. That since his return to Scotland about 
two years ago he has applied to several proprietors of Land Estates 
for a proper lease and encouragement in the farming way, but has 
hitherto met with no success. That his Half Pay not being of itself 
sufficient to support him he is therefore induced to lay his case 
before the Honourable Commissioners, and to Pray that they 
would grant him a proper farm upon any of His Majesty’s estates 
in Scotland under their management. 
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He flatters himself that in indulging his genius and contributing 
to his own support he will at the same time be able to introduce a 
better method of farming than what has been hitherto practised in 
any part of the Highlands where they will be pleased to allow him 
his lease. 

Robert MacPherson”. 


(15) The Chaplain was a member of the Banchor family whose 
small estate lay at the foot of Craig Dubh, and a ‘Scots’ mile 
from Ruthven. In ‘Sketches of the Highlanders of Scotland’, 
Stewart informs us that the 78th Regiment or Fraser’s 
Highlanders was raised in 1757 and its Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant was the son of Lord Lovat, the Honourable Simon 
Fraser. The battalion was raised on the forfeited estates of Lovat 
and those of his kinsmen and clan. 


(16) Cluny MacPherson’s wife was a sister of the Commandant 
and Cluny’s brother John - An Tanaister — (the next of kin to an 
estate) was a captain in the regiment. Many recruits for the 
Fraser Highlanders were obtained in Laggan and Badenoch, and 
amongst those was the Reverend Robert MacPherson. 


(15) The 78th Regiment embarked at Greenock in company 
with Montgomerie’s Highlanders and landed at Halifax in June 
1757. According to Stewart “their religious discipline was 
strictly attended to by their very respectable chaplain the 
Reverend Robert MacPherson who followed every movement 
and was indefatigable in the discharge of his clerical duties. The 
men of the regiment were always anxious to conceal their 
misdemeanours from the Caipal Mor, as they called the chaplain 
from his large size.” 


(17) Small, the factor was asked on June 20th, 1766, by the 
Barons of Exchequer, to report on the situation concerning the 
leases of Aberarder and Tullochchrom, and to advise what 
would be the best way to proceed. In the meantime MacPherson 
forwarded another application to Edinburgh and after reiterating 
details of his financial circumstances he then informed the 
Barons of Exchequer of his suitability for taking over the lease 
of the properties. 


“He flatters himself his observations of the methods used in 
the Several Countries he has travelled both abroad and at 
home will enable him to carry on that Business to better 
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Purpose than is commonly practised in the Highlands, and 
that his Example and Influence may be some use in that 
country. The place your petitioner wants is part of the 
Forfeited Estate of Cluny and consists of the Lands of 
Aberarder, Tullochchrom comprehending Strachrounach and 
the Shealings and Grazing belonging to those farms as now 
possessed by Ronald and Alexander McDonells for which 
they pay £19-0-10 2/3 Sterling of Yearly Rent,---” 

The report of Ensign Small was a severe indictment on the 
behaviour and character of the MacDonald brothers. The 
factor not only supported the request of Mr MacPherson to 
take over the properties but he volunteers to provide a plan for 
improvement of the farms. 


“Humbly Showeth, 

That the factor knows little or no improvements have been 
made on the Lands mentioned in the Petition and that the 
tenants in that Corner are Esteemed bad farmers. He also 
knows that theeving did prevail in that part of the Highlands 
and that the Corner where the farms lye has been very 
troublesome to their neighbours in that Respect. 

That he is persuaded the Petitioner would be of considerable 
Service in Stopping Thefts for ever from that Quarter. And as 
to farming he is also persuaded the Petitioner not only can but 
will carry it on to very good Purpose and here he would beg 
leave to observe that it would greatly contribute to the 
advantage of the Country in general that every Tacksman 
would by his lease be tyed down to a Plan of Improvements- 
--JA Small”. 


The factor went on to inform the Barons that although the 
chaplain did not yet have a plan, he would provide one 
between now and the winter term, which if approved would 
be handed over to MacPherson. 


The MacDonald brothers and their agents also sent in 
petitions, asking for their leases to be continued on their 
farms, and they informed the ‘Barons Court’ that certificates 
of their character and behaviour would be forwarded for 
consideration ‘from Gentlemen in the Country, by all of 
whom they are well known and respected as industrious and 
good farmers.’ 
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One certificate is from Lieutenant John MacPherson of 
Phoness and is herewith copied in full. He was the well 
known leader of the party of hunters who perished in the 
avalanche in Gaick in late December 1799. The incident was 
known as ‘Call Ghaig’ - The Catastrophe of Gaick. 


These are certifying that Ronald MacDonald of Aberarder has 
lived in my neighbourhood since I can Remember anything 
and that I never heard any person charge him with a Breath of 
Bad Neighbourhood but to the Contrary saw him obledging 
and Ready to Serve his friends and neighbours and in 
particular in the year 1760 when I was Honoured with a 
Commission from His Majesty Mr MacDonald was one of my 
best friends in finding Recruits for me. Mr MacDonald got 
two men and made several atemps against some other persons 
who were suspected of thift. The above can be clearly proven 
with many other steps of friendship and Hospitality. 

John MacPherson 


I likewise know that Mr MacDonald has been very assisting 
to Several other officers in proucuring men and did give 
Recruits to Banchor and Cluny”. 


A combined certificate was signed by farmers from the estates 
of the Earl of Murray and adjacent Estates. 

“We whose names are hereto annexed Do Certify and Declare 
that for a number of years past we are in use of sending Oxen 
and Cattle to Alex McDonell of Tullochchrom on Summer 
Grass and in the Course of our Dealling found he did all 
Manner of Justice in grasing our Bestials, and always made 
the Agreed satisfaction for any Beast Casually lost. And give 
it as our opinion that we could not deal with a man more 
friendly and discreet to strangers than Himself. In Witness 
Whereof We Subscribe these presents---”. 


There were many other references of character for Ronald and 
Alexander but only a few are herewith named. 


Patrick Grant Younger of Glenmoriston, Colin Campbell, 
Sheriff Substitute and Justice of the Peace from the County of 
Inverness, Captain Aeneas McIntosh of McIntosh, Shaw 
McIntosh of Borlum, James Grant of Rothiemurchus and 
Captain Patrick Grant, John Clark, late Baron Baillie of 
Badenoch, Andrew Gallie Minister of Laggan, William 
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Gordon Minister of the Gospel at Cluny, John MacLean, 
Tacksman of Pitmean, the man responsible for building the 
flood banks on the River Spey, George MacPherson of 
Inverness-shire and Alex Cameron Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Inverness.” 


The MacDonald brothers submitted another petition to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron and Barons of His 
Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, complaining about the 
decision to award the lease of their large farms to one single 
man who had not much experience of farming, but it would 
seem that they were not held in a favourable light by the 
representatives of Government in Scotland. 


“Most Humbly Showeth 

The Petitioners are attending their farms uninformed of what 
is going on; but their doer is told that upon advising this 
petition of Mr McPherson with a report by Mr Small the 
factor your Lordships were pleased to order that a tack of the 
Lands of Tillychrombie and Aberarder, be made out in favour 
of Mr McPherson and that the present petitioners, the old 
tenants, should be removed at Whitsunday next --- They do 
not mean to use any improper insinuations against Mr 
McPherson either to his sobriety, knowledge in agriculture or 
ability to stock and manage so great a farm as that now 
allotted to him by Your Lordships, which has hitherto been 
sufficient to support two large families very creditably, owing 
to the particular attention and industry of the petitioners. And 
they have no doubt that it is the opinion of your Lordships’ 
factor, that these two farms are by far too large for one tenant. 
--- Mr McPherson is a single man, has no burdens and draws 
half-pay as a chaplain of a Regiment ---” 


Henry Butter submitted a report ordered by the Barons of 
Exchequer on the petition of Mr Robert McPherson dated 4th 
August 1767. 


“---The factor Passed Process of Removal against the 
Possessors of these farms before the Sheriff of Inverness and 
after a Tedious Delegation was by advice of His Majesty’s 
Solicitour advocated to the Court of Session in June last, the 
Solicitour being of opinion that the Factor by his Interim 
Warrant from Your Lordships was legally intitled to Insist on 
the Removing. After some Litigation in the Court the Lords 
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found that by the said Interim Warrant the Factor had no 
power whatever to Remove Tenants and Dismissed the 
Process. 


The Factor has made Enquiry and finds that upon the faith of 
the said Tack Granted by Your Lordships and the Process of 
Removing carrying on in consequence thereof the Petitioner 
purchased a Considerable Number of Cattle for Stocking the 
Farm and hired 12 Servants to take charge of them ---. The 
Petitioner’s personal Expenses Relative to this matter the 
Factor has Reason to believe amounted to a very heavy 
charge. 

Henry Butter.” 


(18) Charles Fraser MacKintosh, lawyer, antiquarian, and 
sometime Member of Parliament for the County of Inverness 
was scathing about the character of Henry Butter who 
succeeded Ensign James Small as factor on the Cluny Estate. He 
wrote that he ‘feathered his nest’. In a contribution to a 
publication, he compared Butter to a witch who may get her 
wish although she may not get mercy for her soul. 


(‘Gheibh baoth guidhe far nach fhaigh a h-anam trocair’) 


However, the damaging report on the brothers MacDonald was 
compiled by Butter’s predecessor who supported the claim of 
the chaplain. Small also volunteered to draw up a plan of 
improvement for the farms. 


D Stewart Moncrieffe, Secretary to the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury, replied to the petition from the 
Reverend Robert MacPherson, regarding the lease of the two 
farms on Loch Lagganside, and explained to the Barons of 
Exchequer in his letter of 20th June, 1770, that he had examined 
the facts that had been contained in the petition. 


6 


“ --- That the possessors of these farms Ronald and Alex 
McDonells continued in possession and having ordered them to 
be removed they applied to the Court of Sessions to be 
continued in possession, and after a long litigation that Court 
ordered them to be removed, and they having appealed to the 
House of Lords the decree of the Court of Sessions was in April 
last affirmed. 
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That in Febry 1768 the Petitioner preferred a Petition to Your 
Lordships setting forth that he had suffered great loss by being 
kept out of possession of the said farms which being referred to 
the factor he reported that his loss would amount to above 
£80.00 Sterling. As there was no fund out of which these 
damages could be paid Your Lordships postponed the 
Consideration of the same till McIntosh accounted for the rents 
of Kinloch Laggan ---”. 


It would appear that the Chaplain had stocked up on cattle and 
hird servants before the lease was awarded to him. Eventually 
he had to dispose of some of them before Wintertime to reduce 
his costs. The Lands of Kinloch Laggan were not part of Cluny 
Estate and thus not under the management of the Barons of 
Exchequer. The final decision on the controversy about 
ownership was only reached shortly before MacPherson gained 
possession of Aberarder and Tullochchrom, thus it is unlikely 
that he ever received compensation for his losses. 


The many references on behalf of the MacDonalds from “The 
Great and the Good’ were from a wide area, and covered a 
goodly representation from the neighbouring estates, farms, 
public officials and ministers in the parish. It would seem that 
these certificates were given little consideration, however. It 
beggars belief that these recommendations were not taken into 
account! 


(19) The Sheriff Substitute of Inverness-shire was ordered to go 
to Garvamore in the Braes of Badenoch to execute letters of 
ejection against Ronald and Alexander MacDonald. In his party 
were four Sheriff Officers, a Sheriff Clerk and the Messenger- 
at-Fort William. 


“Received by Sheriff Substitute of Inverness from Henry Butter 
Esq. of Pitlochry, Factor on the forfeited Estate of Cluny, Seven 
Pounds Seven Shillings Sterling money and that for my trouble 
and Expense for going from Inverness in the beginning of July last 
to Execute letters of Ejection from under the Signet against 
Ronald and Alexander MacDonnell in Aberarder and 
Tullochchrom and their subtenants in the Braes of Badenoch. In 
Witness whereof I have subscribed these presents, Written by 
Alex Reid Writer in Inverness the Fourth day of September 
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seventeen hundred and seventy years in presence of Alex Grant, 
Sheriff Clerk. 


Alex Reid Witness 
Donald McQueen 
Alex Grant Witness”. 


The receipts of the Sheriff Officers were all dated 4th July, 
1770. 

Ronald and Alexander took up residence on opposite banks of 
the River Spey at Garvamore and Garvabeg, with their families 
and a few servants and there they remained to the end of their 
days. The rest of the residents from the farms at Loch Laggan who 
had been cleared were now homeless. Crathy was a small 
township some four miles to the East from Garvamore and the 
people there adhered to the Roman Catholic faith as did the 
dispossessed servants of the MacDonalds. It may have been that 
they were given temporary shelter in the township but as they had 
few resources, it would have been impossible for Crathy to absorb 
50 or 60 incomers at the same time, for long. 


Where did these people go to find work and places to live? 


(18) Charles Fraser-MacKintosh believed he had the answer. He 
wrote that ‘80 honest highlanders has been ruthlessly removed 
beyond the seas’ and that Mr McPherson a half pay chaplain had 
got Aberarder for a sheep walk’. 


He named the small settlements that he had left behind — 
Tullochchrom, Strath Crunachan, Corrichrousa, Rie Duananach, 
Kilnadrochit, Rie Na Lachan, Corrie Arder, Maggach and Corrie 
Crunachan. 


All to America! 
(20) Few vessels left Scotland for the New World in the late 
18th Century and lists of their passengers were fewer still. The 
‘Hector’ sailed from Loch Broom in July 1773 with 189 
passengers aboard but it is unlikely that any of them were from 
Badenoch. Many of their names are recorded. 


(21) The ‘Pearl’, an ex Naval frigate, left Fort William in early 
September, 1773, with around 400 passengers aboard bound for 
New York. The leaders were John McDonell of Leek, 
Alexander McDonell of Abercalder, and Allan McDonell of 
Cullachie. They were brothers and all three had signed 
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certificates in the McDonalds’ favour. Their cousin ‘Spanish’ 
John McDonell of Scotus was also a member of the party. The 
emigrants came from Glengarry, Glen Moriston, Urquhart, 
Strathglass, Lochaber and Knoydart. (22) At that time the 
priest-in-charge in Lochaber was an Irishman, John McKenna, 
who had been ordained in Scotland in 1768 for the Highland 
District and he went to America with the McDonells. He would 
have known the Aberarder people. The vessel landed in New 
York and the Highlanders travelled to the district of Albany in 
New York State. (23) The immigrants took up land on the 
Mohawk River, where Sir William Johnson had a great tract of 
territory. Shortly after getting settled, in 1775, the American 
Revolution broke out and the many Highlanders enlisted in 
regiments in support of King George III. They joined the King’s 
Royal Regiment of New York, the 84th Regiment, (the Royal 
Highland Emigrants) and Butler’s Rangers. 


Despite searching through the various military muster rolls and 
records of land grants, no trace was found of individuals who may 
have come from Laggan, nor was any evidence produced in the 
records of the historical societies in Canada, to prove that the 
dispossessed on Loch Lagganside arrived in the New World. 


(24) A tenuous link was found but is hardly sufficient to declare 
that the ‘evicted’ had found new homes in America or Upper 
Canada. A Gaelic Bible with the following inscription on its fly 
leaf was given to Mrs Mary Price of Nepean, Ontario, by a friend 
setting up a regional museum in Dunvegan, Glengarry County, 
Ontario. 


“John Cattanach born in Crathymore, Parish of Laggan, 
Inverness-shire, about 12th day of October 1768, sailed from 
Greenock for Uper (sic) Canada upon Tuesday the 4th of Agust 
(sic) 1824. John Cattanach, his hand of write, Dec 17th 1847”. 

Later added “In 1854, Mr John Cattanach, 86”. 

The Reverend Donald N MacMillan, the author of ‘The Kirk in 
Glengarry’, wrote about Donald Cattanach, one of the early 
elders, who was born in the Badenoch region of Inverness-shire in 
1799 and who came to Canada in April 1826, settled in the Laggan 
area near Dunvegan, and was responsible for naming the area after 
his childhood home. 


The ‘Pearl’ left Fort William three years after the ‘clearance’ of 
Aberarder and Tullochchrom and it is extremely unlikely that the 
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people removed from the farms on Loch Lagganside could have 
survived that long without employment and shelter. It would seem 
more likely that they went their separate ways into Lochaber or 
farther down the River Spey where opportunities for employment 
were greater. 


pait 


(16) Robert MacPherson or ‘Parson Robert’ as he was 
sometimes known began to turn the two farms into one large 
holding with sheep as his main interest. He obtained the post of 
Royal Bounty missionary with a salary of £26.00 later increased 
to £35.00, for the districts of Brae Badenoch and Brae 
Lochaber. The costs of stocking the farms and the losses 
incurred due to the long litigation proved eventually to be a 
financial burden that could not be overcome and he moved to a 
small farm nearby called Cromara. With old age and frailty 
encroaching he moved to Perth where he died in July 1791. He 
was buried in the church yard of Laggan. Thomas Sinton who 
was born in the farmhouse of Aberarder and whose grandfather 
came up from the Borders and took over the farm from 
MacPherson, devoted some pages in his book, ‘By Loch and 
River’, to Laggan characters amongst whom were the Reverend 
Robert MacPherson, and the MacDonalds of Garvamore and 
Garvabeg. 
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Origins and Education 

Ewan MacEachen’ (1769-1849) grew up speaking the ‘pure’ 
Gaelic of Arisaig, as he recalled in adult life, and left for Lowland 
Banffshire at the age of eleven.’ His father was Alexander Mac- 
Eachen, otherwise Alasdair mac Dhòmhnaill ’ic Eòghain, who 
had farmed at Moss of Keppoch in Arisaig, and his mother was 
Catherine Gillies. After she died Alexander MacEachen married 
Christina MacLellan and had four more sons. The oldest, noted 
here under the family’s alternative surname MacDonald, is 
interesting for his Catholic connections in north-east Scotland: 
‘John MacDonald was a native of Arisaig, Scotland. In his youth 
he went to Aberdeen, and for several years served as a table boy 
in the house of the famous Bishop George Hay when he resided in 
Aberdeen... Subsequently, young MacDonald resided as a servant 
in the same house with Bishop Geddes.”* 

That was in the last decade of the 18th century. Meanwhile 
John’s half-brother Ewan was coming to the end of his education 
for the priesthood. The seminary of Bourblach, North Morar, 
closed in 1780, and MacEachen may have been one of nine 
Highland students admitted to Glenlivet’s Scalan seminary soon 
after, with the effect of making it overcrowded.* He certainly 
attended a school at Ruthven near Keith’ which achieved a high 
reputation with the county’s Episcopalian gentry. Taught by the 
Rev. Alexander Christie, this school also gave preparation for 
Holy Orders in the ‘old disestablished Church of Scotland’.’ Far 
from leading MacEachen towards a toleration of Protestantism, 
however, his time there helped to shape a thoroughly orthodox 
Catholic: later, quoting Canon Law, he took his bishop to task 
over the proposition that ‘No priest or layman can voluntarily and 
designedly go and be present at a minister’s sermon without 
incurring some sin...” 

At the age of seventeen MacEachen set out for the Scots College 
in Spain along with five other students, and reached Valladolid by 
way of Bilbao in September 1788. Three of the new entrants were 
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MacDonalds, which may have influenced MacEachen to enroll as 
‘Evanus Macdonald’.’ The Scots College had recently been given 
a fresh start at Valladolid after becoming moribund in Madrid, and 
its ethos was largely Highland: half the students enrolled up to the 
time of MacEachen’s arrival were Gaelic-speakers. During his 
final ten years preparing for ordination as a priest of the Highland 
District, MacEachen ‘became remarkable for an earnest appli- 
cation to study, and acquired some pre-eminence among his 
fellow students by his proficiency in Logic and Mathematics.” At 
the end of the course he stayed on in Spain, helping his rector 
(who was expected to return to Scotland as a bishop) with 
cathedral ceremonies: “His chief occupation during these two 
years was to attend Bishop Cameron while discharging the various 
episcopal duties of the diocese at the request of the Bishop of 
Valladolid who was then aged and infirm.’'' MacEachen left for 
Scotland in July 1800. 


Priest in the Highlands 
The thirty-one-year-old’s first posting was to Arisaig as assistant 
to the Rev. John MacDonald. Practically all that 1s known about 
the year which MacEachen spent re-immersing himself in west 
coast Gaelic comes - ironically, since the comment is positive — 
from a clergyman with whom he was to quarrel bitterly over how 
the language should be represented on paper. In 1838 the Rev. 
William McIntosh of Arisaig commented on the catechism — 
questions and answers on religious faith — which MacEachen 
committed to print: ‘Old and young are in a stir just now learning 
the questions. Some of those who were trained by Ewan 
McEachan long ago are well instructed — he having no fixed 
location taught the catechism to the children wherever he went.” 
MacEachen then spent five years in charge of the Badenoch 
mission, where he built the heather-thatched chapel of Sron an 
Duin near Laggan. He was next appointed to Bishop John 
Chisholm’s seminary on the island of Lismore. While there 
MacEachen addressed a series of letters to the procurator of the 
Scottish Catholic Mission in Edinburgh drawing attention to a 
shortage of books for the students: “I mean to exert my utmost in 
procuring at least necessary ones supposing it should be at my 
own expence.’'* Having been so long in Spain, and then in Gaelic- 
speaking environments, MacEachen’s English sometimes let him 
down — as when he complained of having ‘none of the Inglish 
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poets at all, nor Inglish grammars, nor dictionaries’. These 
requests testify to MacEachen’s enthusiasm as a teacher, but it 
must be acknowledged that the man to be presented as a pioneer 
of Scots Gaelic spelling displayed eccentricity — or worse — at Lis- 
more: 


There he showed signs of mental derangement, an infirmity he 
was never able to overcome. On one or two occasions no little 
embarrassment was caused at Lismore when he refused to give 
absolution to Bishop John Chisholm because of his pretended 
heretical views and consigned his reasons for this step to 
writing. In 1814, though an excellent teacher, he was removed 
to Strathglass as — according to Bishop Aeneas Chisholm — he 
had become a source of unsettlement in a small community."* 


There was indeed a clash between the book-ordering professor 
and his ecclesiastical superior,” but MacEachen’s value to the 
small college must have been considerable as he was still there 
five years later — and probably gave Bishop John the last rites after 
hearing his final confession. He attributed their differences (at 
least in part) to the bishop’s inability to understand logic and 
mathematics." 

The mission MacEachen went to next was served from Aigas 
near the Chisholm brothers’ family home at Inchully, with its 
‘slated chapel, the first in Strathglass’.” There he was long 
remembered as ‘preaching “very strong” sermons; yet he made no 
gestures, but stood with his hand stretched out and the palm 
upward, his eyes half shut. He was, however, very far from being 
asleep...” Shortly after MacEachen’s arrival his first Gaelic 
catechism appeared in 1815: selling for 2d a copy, it was aimed at 
very young children and ‘old people whom I found incapable of 
learning a longer course of instruction’. The longer course 
followed, though difficulties surrounded it: “There is no Gaelic 
book of piety in the Highlands for these 50 years but what came 
from my pen, excepting one Gaelic Catechism that came out 
under the name of the late Bishop McDonald.” Once again 
MacEachen became involved in correcting the doctrine of a spirit- 
ual superior, with the catechism of MacDonald (now responsible 
for all Catholics in the West of Scotland) condemned as ‘heretical 
by some passages taken out of the Gaelic Protestant bible; and 
another catechism that came from my pen, as you know, is sub- 
stituted in its place at the expence of the Bishops.’” 
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The catechism which contained doctrines influenced by the 
Protestant bible is the 30-page l6mo. Christian Doctrine, or 
Athghearradh Do’n teagasg Chriosduidh, which the Rev. Donald 
MacLean estimated (having never seen it) to have been published 
in 1826 or two years later: ‘The late D. C. Macpherson thought the 
late Sheriff Macdonald took down the contents phonetically from 
his uncle Bishop Ranald Macdonald who died in 1832.” The 
reason for this nephew’s involvement as scribe was that in his 
latter years Bishop MacDonald was increasingly blind.” The 
corrected version (12mo., 35 pp.) was published for the Catholic 
Bishops of Scotland by John Deson of 68 Broad Street, Aberdeen, 
in 1835.” 

In MacEachen’s obituary the simpler 1815 catechism was 
credited to him as An Abridgement of Christian Doctrine.” The 
same title had been used in 1772 by London’s Bishop Richard 
Challoner, some of whose devotional writings he later translated, 
suggesting that this was MacEachen’s source.* However his 
catechism was at least partly based on one which had been 
produced for Edinburgh’s Highland Catholics” in 1781 by the 
Perthshire priest Robert Menzies” — MacEachen having requested 
‘three or four copies of Mr Meinge’s Catechism’ for Lismore.*' To 
end this section with a general point, Gaelic catechisms con- 
demning Catholic doctrine had been available in print from the 
17th century,” so that the efforts of Menzies, MacDonald and 
MacEachen were defensive in character and late in appearing. A 
first attempt at an oral Catholic catechism in Scots Gaelic had 
been made early in the 18th century at Braemar,” which provides 
a coincidental link with MacEachen’s next posting. 


Translator at Braemar 

In 1818 he moved to Braemar, and in that upland corner of 
Aberdeenshire the eccentric scholar became “perhaps the very first 
priest in the Highlands to wear a top-hat’.“ During the latter part 
of his twenty years in the Braes of Mar MacEachen produced 
three Gaelic spiritual works in quick succession. First of these, 
published at Aberdeen in 1834, was Jul a Chriostaidh. No copy of 
this seems to have survived: it was said to have been ‘a very slim 
volume compared to later ones’.** Leaving aside a controversial 
1844 second edition for later discussion, the nature of this work 
can be seen in the third edition of 1851 (22mo., pp. 234) which 
starts with dates for the Church’s liturgical year, or Ordo Missae, 
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and ends with Latin responses for altar servers. In between there 
are 62 sections of standard Catholic prayers in Gaelic. Ewan 
MacEachen explained the provenance of his first edition: 


At the request of Bishop John, about the year 1812 this book 
was written by Evan MacEachen M.A.” But soon thereafter 
owing to that Bishop’s death, the book was not printed. After his 
decease I left Lismore, but I kept by the book, I brought it with 
me to Braemar. It lay there till Mr Ranald Rankin heard that I 
had such a book. He sent a messenger to ask it (to whom I gave 
it) from Badenoch. The book pleased Mr Rankin, he determined 
to be at the cost of publishing it. He commanded me to write a 
more clear copy, and to send it to the College of Blairs to Mr 
William McIntosh, who was there at the time, that he might 
superintend the press.” That took place. And although Mr 
Ranald Rankin’s name is at the beginning of the book, it is not 
as author, but as payer of the expences of the book that was 
done.” 


Literacy had been spreading in the Highlands through the 
efforts of the non-denominational Gaelic Schools Society, and one 
of their itinerant teachers was invited to the Small Isles by the 
Rev. Anthony MacDonald.” Donald MacKay, sent to assist the 
old priest soon after his own ordination at Rome, made reference 
to two of MacEachen’s works without being aware of his primary 
responsibility for the 1834 manual Jul a Chriostaidh: 


I never got any of the Gaelic manuals. I wish you may be good 
enough to send me any number of them under forty for the poor 
Canna people. In case there is none of them to be had you will 
be kind enough, I hope, to send me 20 copies of the little book 
entitled the spiritual combat lately translated into the gaelic 
tongue by the Revd. Ewen McEachen and printed at Perth. . . 
My view is to make the Canna people read them in my absence 
particularly on sundays as I have some time ago appointed three 
catechists or monitors who catechise the people and say the 
Rosary and prayers with them every sunday and principal holy 
days when I am absent.” 


Both MacEachen and MacKay would have been familiar, from 
their time abroad, with // Combattimento Spirituale by Dom 
Lorenzo Scupoli (1530-1610) which was translated into Spanish 
by Juan de Castaniza soon after it appeared in Italian. MacEachen 
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may have brought home a copy of the book’ — alternative title 
Unseen Combat: The Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise — but 
he ordered copies of the English version at Lismore.” His trans- 
lation into Gaelic was published as An Cath Spioradail in 1835.” 
Much later the link to ‘Lorentzo’ Scupoli was made explicit in an 
edition of 1908,“ with ‘[an t-]Athair Eoghan Mac Eachainn nach 
maireann” as translator. 

The third book to be printed during MacEachen’s time at 
Braemar was a Gaelic version of The Imitation of Christ by the 
fifteenth-century Flemish mystic Thomas a Kempis. This was 
published at Perth in 1836 as Leanmhuinn Chriosta. As with the 
catechism there is an echo of the work of Bishop Challoner, whose 
The Following of Christ had appeared in 1737. However the same 
Christian classic had already been translated into Scots Gaelic, 
and once again MacEachen’s precursor was the Rev. Robert 
Menzies of the Highland Chapel at Blackfriars Wynd in 
Edinburgh. Father William James Anderson, Keeper of the 
Scottish Catholic Archives, described the book and threw out a 
challenge: ‘It is by R(obert) M(enzies) M(issionarius) A(pos- 
tolicus) I(n) S(cotia): it has no imprint beyond “printed in 
Edinburgh, 1785”... Scholars are invited to discuss whether this is 
a direct version from Latin, or perhaps from Challoner’s English, 
and whether it has any relation to other Scots Gaelic versions.” 
The 1785 and 1836 editions are very different, so that Mac- 
Eachen’s Leanmhuinn Chriosta may be regarded as a test of his 
claims concerning the orthography of Scots Gaelic. MacEachen 
himself invited such a comparison: ‘I desired the Bishop, as he 
was not a Gaelic scholar himself, to submit my letter and these 
two translations to good Gaelic scholars and abide by there 
judgment both with regard to the translation and orthography of 
it." 


A Comparison of Texts 
The well known ‘Vanity of vanities’ section of the Menzies first 
chapter is offered by way of a sample for comparison: 


Ciod am feam dhuit ard chonspoid dheanamh m’ an Trionaid: 
ma’ se gu mio-thoileich thu an Trionaid o sin, le dioth na 
irisealachd? Do rirea’ cha ’n e ard bhriathran a ni neach naomh, 
is ironruichte; ach “sí bheatha chrabhach a ni an duine gaolach 
do Dhia. Is mor b'fhearr leam dubhron mhothaca’ “na chiall- 
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innsea sa thuigsin. Na b’aithne dhuit am Bibeal uile air cridhe, 
agus raitean uile nan Gliocasoir: ciod an tairbhe bhithea’ san 
iomlan, gan ghradh agus gras Dea? Diamhaoineas nan 
diamhaoineasa, agus is diamhaoineasa gach ni, bhar air Dia 
ghradhacha’ agus eisean amhain riarucha’. Se so an gliocas is 
airde, bhith dluthacha gu rioghachd neamh tre tair an t saoghail. 
Is diamhoineas air an abhar sin, beartas neo-bhuan iarra’, agus | 
dochas chuirea’ annta. Is diamhointeas fos onoirean shantacha’, | 
agus e fein thogail ann ard inmhe. Is diamhoineas ainmhiana na 
feola leantuin; agus an ni ud thogara’ fa `n eigin dhuit an deidh 
laimh bhith go goirte air do chraga’. Is diamhoineas saoghal 
fada shirea’ agus beag curam ghabhail me dheagh bheatha. Is 
diamhoineas bhith smuaineacha’ mhain air am bheatha a ’ta 
lathair, agus gan solar dheanamh fa-chomhair na beathai re 
teachd. Is diamhoineas gradh thoirt do’n ni, a tha dol le mor 
stead thart: agus gan chabhag dheanamh ionsui’ an aite, anns am 
mairr an t aobhneas siorrui’. 
Cuimhneich go tric air an t sean fhocul ud, nach sasuichear an 
chluas le eisdeachd, ni moa lionar an t suil le fealla. Uime sin, 
tarruin do chridhe o ghradh nan nithe do-fhaicsineach, agus 
tionda thu fein chum na nithe do-fhaicsineach. Oir tha luchd- 
leanmhuin na feolmhorachd ag salacha’ na coguis, is ag calla’ 
grais Dea. 


MacEachen’s translation of the same section of The Imitation of 
Christ is freer, less formal, but it is still possible to compare the 
two versions for spelling: 


De feum ann an reusonachadh domhain mu ’n Trionaid, ma tha 
an umhlachd a dhith ort, ’smar sin neo-thaitneach do ’n 
Trionaid? Gu fior, cha ’n e briathran domhain a ni duine naomh 
no diadhaidh, ach se dea-bheusan a gleidheas mias dha ’n lathair 
De. Bearr leam an t-aithreachas fhaireachdainn, na aithris. Ge 
do bhiodh am biobull uile agad air do theangaidh, agus facail 
nan daoine glic’ air fad fo d’ lèirsinn, de b’ fheirrde thus sin uile 
gun ghaol De “sa ghrasan. Is faoin faoin a h-uile ni ach gaol a 
thoirt do Dhia, agus a sheirbheiseachadh na aonar. So agad an 
gliocas a's àirde, sealltuinn sios air an t-saoghal is gluasad gu 
rioghachd fhathanais. 

Is faoineis mar sin iarraidh gu beirteas fàillinneach, is ùigh a 
chur ann. Is faoneis mar an ciadna sireadh gu onair is inbh’ aird. 
Is faoineis cuideachd togradh na feóla a leanail is nichean 
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iarraidh a bheir pian oirnn gun dail. Is faoineis a bhith an geall 
air saoghal fada, agus a bhith air bheag umhail do chaithe- 
beatha diadhaidh. Is faoineis ar n-inntinn a leagadh gu buileach 
air a’ bheatha so, is gnothaichean an ath shaoghail a dhiochuimh- 
neachadh. Is faoineis spéis a thoirt do nichean a thrèigeas sinn 
gu grad, ’sgun siubhal air an t-slighe ad gu dian far a’ bheil sòlas 
nach dibir an tasgaidh. 

Cuimhnich gu tric air an t-sean fhacal so: cha toilichear an t- 
sull le faicinn, no cluas le claisneachd. Dian dìchioll mata, air do 
chridhe tharruing o nichean talmhaidh, sa leagail air beirtean 
spioradail, is gu bheil ladsa a thoilicheas an ana-miannan a 
truaillreadh an cogais ’sa call ghrasain De. 


There is nothing in this comparison to suggest (with reference 
to Fr Anderson’s question) that either translator worked 
exclusively from Challoner’s English text or from the Latin 
original of Thomas a Kempis. It is natural to wonder about the 
Rev. Robert Menzies in relation to Perthshire Gaelic scholarship 
close to his native Aberfeldy, from the Bible-translating Stewarts 
(who came from Killin) to Dr Robert Armstrong, dictionary- 
maker of Dull. There can be no doubt, however, that Ewan 
MacEachen in 1836 was close to the orthography of Scots Gaelic 
as it has developed in modern times. As such, he must be regarded 
as a pioneer — but why a neglected pioneer? 


MacEachen’s Dictionary 

MacEachen was badly served by his Perth printer (Morison’s at 14 
High Street) when it came to Latin numerals. The Rev. Donald 
MacLean observed of Leanmhuinn Chriosta: ‘Some copies bear 
the date 1826, but this is a mistake, an “x” having been omitted 
from the date in the earlier copies.” The same kind of error was 
made in 1842 when, by placing the X to the right of the L, the 
publication date of MacEachen’s best known work came to be 
thought of (to the extent that anyone thought about it) as twenty 
years later than it was. In contrast to his small, early volumes 
which are difficult to find in libraries, the 1842 book was to 
become very familiar — in 20th century classrooms — as Mac- 
Eachen’s Gaelic-English Dictionary. It went into five editions," 
having first appeared as Faclair, Gailig us Bearla; le Eobhan Mac 
Eachainn (Chlo-Bhuilte le R. Morison: Peirt, Aireamh 14 Straid 


Ard.’ MDCCCLXI — but really 1842). After being out of print for 
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many years it was presented as ‘handy and cheap’ (no royalties 
required) by the owners of the Northern Chronicle in a new 
Inverness edition of 1902, when Alexander MacBain and John 
Whyte added 500 words to the original 10,000. Despite all this, its 
significance as a radical work of innovation has been missed. 
MacEachen set forth his rationale in an introduction to the first 
edition: 


There have been so many Gaelic Dictionaries, and com- 
pendiums of Dictionaries, already published in the Gaelic 
language that one would be apt to think that there was no need 
of new publications. I was once of that belief myself but, after 
mature deliberation, I saw an absolute necessity of publishing 
one for myself, composed of pure Gaelic words, that I might be 
directed by it in my own writings. The reasons I had for doing 
so are the following. I saw that the Gaelic Bible, though looked 
upon as the standard of the Gaelic language, had many errors. It 
has many Irishisms...™ 


A version of the New Testament in classical Gaelic had been 
published at Dublin in 1603 by the Protestant Archbishop O’Don- 
nell of Tuam, and the Church of Ireland's Bishop Bedell of 
Kilmore completed the Old Testament before his death in 1642. It 
was the latter which reached Scotland first, distributed by the Rev. 
Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle. Recognising that the Irish Gaelic script 
would be an obstacle to readers, Kirk transcribed both Old and 
New Testaments into Roman. 2,000 copies were published at 
London in 1690 and authorised by the newly restored Presbyterian 
General Assembly. Kirk’s own inclination to bring the Scriptures 
in line with ‘the Scottish dialect? was prevented by his 
instructions.” A version of classical Irish Gaelic thus held sway in 
Highland pulpits for many years, exaggerating the difference 
between ‘Gaidhlig a’ Bhiobaill’ and the ‘Ghaidhlig tac’ an teine’ 
which was generally spoken.” 

A Scots Gaelic Bible was finally completed in 1801 by the 
Revs. James Stewart of Luss and John Stewart of Dingwall but it 
failed to satisfy many“ including Ewan MacEachen. After 
specifying a number of unsuitable Irish words and expressions, 
MacEachen went on to argue that ‘in Gaelic authors no 
improvement can be expected unless they throw aside the Bible 
and take their expressions, as I have done, from the mouth of the 
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best Gaelic speakers.” For the sake of ‘greater ease, exactness 
and punctuality’, however, he based his dictionary on that of 
Macleod and Dewar which gave “all the dialects of the Gaelic, and 
more copiously mine.” Here he refers to what has been described 
as Central Western Gaelic, spoken not only in Arisaig but also 
Moidart, Morar, and Knoydart (collectively the Garbh Chri- 
ochan); South Uist and the Small Isles; Lochaber and, to a lesser 
extent, Glengarry.” Far from his Arisaig roots at Braemar, 
MacEachen explained how he went about it: 


I read the [Macleod and Dewar] dictionary over and over with 
great attention, marking at the same time all the words of my 
own pure dialect leaving out all provincial terms... I have no 
reasons to regret the pains and trouble I took, because its 
advantages are very great. It brought to my mind many words 
that were almost obliterated in my mind — it taught me the 
meaning of words more perfectly — it discovered their 
etymology — it pointed out their orthography — and what was 
most useful of all, it laid down the foundation of grammar by 
giving words with the chief variations of cases... My principal 
aim in this Dictionary is to make the spelling echo with the 
sound ... and to fix the orthography as much as possible, and 
not to give double, treple [sic] or quadruple spellings to the 
same word." 


When Alexander MacBain turned to the revision of Mac- 
Eachen’s Dictionary after the ground-breaking scholarship of his 
1896 Etymological Dictionary,” he acknowledged in the 1902 
preface that MacEachen ‘did his work with remarkable skill.’ This 
is a solid compliment from ‘the finest Professor of Celtic that 
Scotland never had’® (in the words of a modern Professor of 
Celtic) who was not averse to wielding ‘the grievous cudgel’™ on 
those he found wanting. On that basis alone MacEachen’s place as 
a pioneering contributor to the development of written Gaelic 
ought to be secure, but the preface to the Dictionary’s 1922 edition 
gives a different impression. There MacBain is described as 
having ‘applied his great philological knowledge to the 
emendation on a large scale of the author’s scheme of 
orthography.“ Apparently the improvement by which Mac- 
Eachen laid greatest store was the principal thing in need of 
‘emendation’. 
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That might be attributed to the publisher’s wish to make claims 
for his modern editions, as distinct from the dusty original of the 
title page. However Donald Mackinnon (first Professor of Celtic 
at the University of Edinburgh) did not include Ewan MacEachen 
among those responsible, in the years up to 1828, for ‘a great 
Reform of the traditional orthography’. MacKinnon named 
‘Macfarlane of Kilmelford, Dr. Smith of Campbeltown, the 
Stewarts of Killin, Luss, and Dingwall, Robert Armstrong, Ewen 
M‘Lachlan, and the editors of the Highland Society’s Dict- 
ionary...” MacEachen did not even rate a mention alongside 
‘smaller’ and later men like John Mackenzie, of whom ‘it is 
enough to say that in his time the knowledge necessary for the task 
was not available.’ Perhaps this represents Mackinnon’s con- 
sidered judgement, but more probably he did not know Mac- 
Eachan or his translations (little books of Catholic spirituality, all 
but one published after 1828). The challenge on orthography 
contained in the priest’s introduction to his 1842 dictionary seems 
to have passed Mackinnon by: when dictionaries had earlier been 
under discussion MacEachen’s did not feature.” 

However MacBain and Whyte themselves did not lay any great 
emphasis on correcting MacEachen’s spelling in their intro- 
duction to the second edition of 1902. True, the editors rejected 
MacEachen’s attempt to provide a single version of every word: 
‘While giving a common, though historically wrong, spelling of a 
word, they make cross-reference to its proper form...’ Perhaps 
MacEachen would not have minded having his meanings 
‘overhauled’ after sixty years, and he ought (on his own 
principles) to have approved of the dropping of ‘obsolete or 
provincial words’. Although grammatical conventions to do with 
the Gaelic language had come closer to those of Latin and Greek 
since MacEachen’s time, he might have found correction of his 
‘declensions (especially genders) and conjugations’ harder to 
take. Nevertheless the only reference made by MacBain and 
Whyte to MacEachen’s orthography, as such, was to ‘his fad of 
spelling sr in every case as str’.” These matters deserve to be 
clarified by linguistic scholars. Since even the purest scholarship 
relies to some extent on sponsorship, however, it is likely that 
MacEachen’s reputation has suffered from want of supporters. 
That can be demonstrated — at least in terms of the Catholic 
community to which he belonged — by returning to the man and 
his times. 
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Retirement from Braemar 

The pedantry often associated with scholars may be detected in 
MacEachen’s nickname ‘Old Roules’:” the spelling must reflect 
his Gaelic-influenced way of speaking English. The cloistered 
mindset of the study made him less than universally popular with 
the down-to-earth priests of northern Scotland, especially English- 
speaking ones, and the new division of Church Districts in 1827 
(from Highland and Lowland to Western, Northern and Eastern) 
had the effect of isolating Ewan MacEachen in the Braes of Mar. 

Perhaps a sort of scholarly genius sometimes brought him close 
to madness, but MacEachen was perfectly rational in his letters to 
Bishop James Kyle. He proposed a Braemar pupil Charles Mac- 
kenzie for the Aquhorties seminary” and the young man per- 
severed to become an effective priest. He is relevant to this paper 
under its dialect aspect (see below). Describing himself as ‘a 
wandering Jew’ between Glencoe, Fort William and Glengarry, 
Mackenzie added: ‘But the want of sufficient knowledge of Gaelic 
is the greatest trouble of mind I have. I can manage to hear 
confessions tolerably well and deliver a few simple moral re- 
flections to the people, but I can never satisfy my own conscience 
when I have to instruct the illiterate and the young in the mysteries 
and controverted truths of religion.’” 

By 1837 MacEachen’s ‘mental derangement’? had become a 
matter of concern and Bishop James Kyle of the Northern District 
— to which Braemar had been allocated ten years before — decided 
to retire him from parish work. When the Rev. Walter Lovi came 
to Braemar in November of that year to build a new church funded 
by the Duchess of Leeds” (which must have influenced the 
bishop’s decision) he expected to have MacEachen’s company for 
a short time only. Plans had been made for the 67-year-old, who 
had been granted early retirement on health grounds,” to join the 
Rev. Robert Stuart at Ballogie near Aboyne. 

Sharing Braemar’s Ardearg chapel-house (two miles west of the 
village) of Gaelic texts and dictionaries was presented by Lovi, 
with all manner of epistolary wit, as a great ordeal: ‘The smoke is 
dreadful. [ am already like a red herring in smell and colour. The 
snow 1s deep on the ground and the frost severe so that I have the 
choice of being frozen to death going out or smoked to death by 
remaining in.’’’ A few days later he revealed another side of the 
Gaelic scholar: ‘There is still plenty of smoke and an occasional 
touch of the Scotch fiddle from Mr McEachen.’” The plan of 
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moving him to Ballogie was now being queried. Many Braemar 
children did not understand English (so how to catechise them?) 
and Lovi had encountered problems when he attempted a census: 
“The highland names of the crofts appalled me and I gave up my 
plan in despair.’ The new priest had become keen for the old one 
to stay: ‘He was anxious about it himself. He would make himself 
useful here. His board would help me a little and his company 
would be desirable in the dreary nights of winter. There would be 
no difficulty in managing him.’” In a subsequent letter Lovi 
added: “I can see no objection to my keeping Mr McEachen... The 
people wish it, he wishes it himself.’” 

Within weeks, however, Lovi was condemning his colleague in 
the severest of terms. In fairness to MacEachen it should be 
pointed out that Braemar was a difficult mission which had gone 
into decline after the last Jesuit died in 1799: ‘It could be wished 
that the secular clergy who took his place kept up the same 
standard. Unfortunately some of them gave too much evidence of 
the weaknesses of human nature.’* The distilling and smuggling 
of whisky affected MacEachen’s two predecessors, ‘social’ and 
‘hotheaded’ in turn," and it might well be thought that Braemar 
was the last place on earth for a dictionary-maker. Words were 
exchanged — in contrasting dialects of Gaelic — and a number of 
Catholics left the Church. Lovi blamed the man in charge: 


Mr McEachen has contributed his full share to the apostacy. His 
invariable plan, whenever he heard a Catholic making a remark, 
even in pity, on his drunkenness, was to debar him for years 
from the Sacraments out of sheer private resentment... Mr 
McEachen’s conduct has been disgraceful. He preached two 
entire sermons against Nelly Robertson for reproving him for 
getting mortal drunk at Emslie’s in my absence.” 


There is no point in trying to whitewash Ewan MacEachen, but 
before hearing the worst that Lovi had to say about him we should 
query the younger man’s state of mind. Highly temperamental in 
any case, he had just been brought down from the euphoria of 
logging on the River Dee to be suspended from his duties. This 
was in order that a charge (baseless, as it later emerged) that he 
had made a Keith girl pregnant could be investigated. Personally 
popular in Braemar, Lovi turned on MacEachen for having 
assumed the worst: 
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What is to be done with Mr McEachen? He has so disgusted 
everyone here and has exhibited so much malice and exultation 
at the misery of one who has treated him with filial attention and 
regard at all times, that the people hate the sight of him. Of 
course he cannot remain longer here. He is a most provoking old 
fool, totally useless for good, but full of malice for all mischief 
that I must have him removed from the house immediately." 


MacEachen was removed into retirement but returned soon 
enough — and by Lovi’s invitation — as a much-needed supply 
priest. In December Lovi drove down Deeside in the Duke of 
Fife’s gig hoping to persuade MacEachen to return to Braemar, in 
the same vehicle, with the head keeper at Mar Lodge. It was 
urgent, Lovi having been summoned to the death bed of the 
Duchess of Leeds. The Duchess (an American heiress) had 
expressed a wish to be buried in a vault under ‘her’ new church at 
Braemar; she died 36 years later in a convent on the Channel 
coast. Lovi returned after several weeks to find an atmosphere of 
calm: ‘Mr McEachen it seems has gone on quietly and soberly.’™ 
The old scholar-priest, his duties accomplished, would no doubt 
have been glad to come down from the snows of Braemar to the 
comfort of Ballogie.* His health seems to have deteriorated 
almost immediately, however, for Braemar’s priest of twenty 
years was not among the seven clergymen present at the opening 
of the chapel in September 1839 — although Bishop Kyle, ‘in full 
pontificals’, was attended on the altar by the Rev. Robert Stuart of 
Ballogie.** Stuart was to remain constant to MacEachen in old age, 
and took him along in 1842 when he was transferred to the 
mission of Tombae in Glenlivet.” MacEachen died there after a 
lingering illness on 9 September 1849. 

Robert Stuart remained in touch with Walter Lovi during what 
turned out to be a spectacular progress through Europe.” As a 
linguistic postscript to Braemar, it is worth noting that the clergy- 
man who took over there from Lovi was Angus Gillis, a native of 
Morar. This newly ordained priest was described by Lovi as 
having difficulties in two languages: “He says he could not think 
of preaching in Gaelic, which I proposed to him as he seemed 
lame in English. I do not know how the people will under- 
stand him since it is with difficulty I can comprehend his 
conversation. ””” 
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Authorising Gaelic 
With MacEachen retired to Ballogie it might be thought that his 
active life was over, but the question of Gaelic orthography was 
about to be raised in dramatic fashion. Bishops, officials and rival | 
experts played their parts, along with the scholar himself, in the | 
process of authorising Gaelic. During a nine-month period from | 
autumn 1840 to summer 1841 MacEachen became involved in a | 
great row (in its context) about the writing of the language. This | 
turned him into a pariah in the eyes of two Catholic bishops, with 
Kyle of the Northern District and Scott of the Western District 
exchanging long and angry letters over him. When the storm died 
down it turned out that MacEachen had been to some extent the 
victim of a misunderstanding. However the outcome was that 
even within his own Catholic community — itself about to be | 
further marginalised as the Free Kirk advanced in the Highlands” i 
— MacEachen’s reputation was destroyed. 

What principally unsettled these two bishops with responsibility 
for Gaelic-speaking congregations was their own ignorance of the 
language. This put them at a disadvantage in dealing with priests 
who argued with each other or failed to act. There was also a new 
element. The bishops found themselves answerable to aristocratic 
laymen in London, where a Catholic Institute was founded in 
1838." The Institute had funds and a Publications Committee. 
With its support the Bishops of Britain combined (for the first and 
only time) to issue a Declaration addressing the spiritual needs of 
Catholics, whose numbers had risen due to Irish immigration. 
Irish priests were already working in Britain, but now there was to 
be recruitment.” The content and language of the 16-page 
Declaration was largely theological, but it was fundamentally 
about a decision to add Irish priests to the hard-pressed ranks of 
English and Scots clergy, along with the still more controversial 
introduction of religious orders: Franciscans, Jesuits, religious 
sisters, etc. Branches of the Institute were set up outside London, 
notably Liverpool, and one was established at Inverness as the 
Auxiliary Catholic Institute of Inverness-shire. Its Secretary 
Alexander MacDonald, who was Lord Lovat’s factor, handled the 
request for a Gaelic translation of the Bishops’ Declaration. 

In the early weeks of 1840 MacDonald sent out three copies for 
translation. As the senior recipient put it, “Who was to make the 
selection or amalgamate them I know not.’ This was the Rev. 
William McIntosh, Scott’s vicar general at Arisaig, who found 
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himself involved in this undefined way along with Ranald Rankin, 
priest of Moidart, and Ewan MacEachen in retirement at Ballogie. 
Both active priests were too busy to undertake the task, although 
McIntosh expressed himself willing to take on the same editing 
role he had exercised for Jul a Chriostaidh: 


I wrote the secretary that I had not leasure at the time besides 
that I would not like to undertake it alone as every word of it 
almost was a consecrated term and every proposition a 
definition of some point of Catholic faith. But if he would send 
Mr McEachen’s first draught of a translation that I would revise 
and correct the same. I told him that Mr McEachen was a fit 
person to draw the first rude draught, but that he was deficient 
in perspicuity, syntax and orthography, and that should he (the 
secretary) follow my plan he would have as correct a translation 
as could be had to my knowledge. In a few days Mr McEachen’s 
translation came, and I bestowed great pains and labour upon it 
for the corrections were so frequent that I was obliged to write 
out a clean copy.” Mr Rankin and Mr Alexr were at work in 
Moydart and they sent their sheets from time to time.” and 
whenever I had occasion to differ with Mr McEachen I con- 
sulted their translation. I then sent Mr McEachen’s translation 
and my own corrected copy of it to Inverness.” 


Before Kyle left on what became a five-month expedition to 
Rome and Bavaria, where there were difficulties over the Scots 
monastery at Regensburg,” he passed on MacEachen’s version to 
Alexander MacDonald at Inverness for correction by the Western 
clergy, ‘as being the more numerous, & free from Mr McEachen’s 
peculiarities.” Later Kyle mentioned ‘some criticisms of Mr Alex 
Macdonald’* who passed these on to McIntosh. Thus the Inver- 
ness Secretary did not send MacEachen’s translation to London as 
he expected. 

When Scott later accused Kyle of using ‘Mr McEachen as the 
sole editor and revisor of the prayerbooks & theological works’, 
Kyle replied: ‘Was it not after the Western clergy had declined to 
undertake the Translation of the Bishops’ declaration that I asked 
Mr McEachen to make one?” Kyle’s five-page response to 
Scott’s ‘long tirade’ stemmed from the fact that the Northern 
District had acquired from the old Highland District a Gaelic 
expert in MacEachen (eager, retired) whereas ‘the clergymen to 
whom it was first proposed had, on the score of their other 
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avocations, declined to undertake it.’'” This was a polite way of 
putting things: in fact Kyle blamed Scott’s clergy for ‘the 
consequences of their own sloth & apathy’ .'” 

Naturally there were West Highland priests with excellent 
Gaelic. When Coll MacColl of North Morar was unable to say 
mass because of a broken collar bone, he welcomed his neighbour 
the Rev. Angus MacDonald of Arisaig: “What a nice Gaelic 
preacher Mr Angus is. I know few that can put a Discourse better 
together in that Language.’ Dr Coll MacDonald of Dalilea in 
Moidart, who decided it was too late to reset the collar bone, was 
similarly appreciative of his own priest: ‘Mr Rankin’s Gaelic and 
sermons are so pleasing that the day steals away, or rather time 
slips away imperceptibly.’'® 

In both instances, of course, preaching skill did not rely on 
familiarity with the printed page. Rankin has been credited with 
translating Virgil’s Aeneid into Gaelic,’ but it is an unlikely claim 
for a priest too busy to deal with the Bishops’ Declaration.’ 
Ranald Rankin’s style is rather that of the Christmas hymn Taladh 
Ar Slanuighear, composed for the consolation of those left behind 
in Moidart on the eve of his departure for Australia in 1855.1% 
Rankin was highly regarded by the many who valued ‘his gifts as 
a poet and a preacher [and] ... his beautiful hymns, songs and 
witty sayings.” 

MacEachen, never regarded as a witty man, was careful to 
justify his procedures. On returning the translation to Kyle he 
added ‘a long letter reprobating the orthography of many words in 
the protestant Bible and Gaelic Dictionaries... [and] causioned the 
Bishop to take care that nothing should be changed in my 
translation, that no alterations should be made in the orth- 
ography...’'** He chose to believe he had Bishop Kyle’s approval 
of his Gaelic because copies of An Cath Spioradail and 
Leanmhuinn Chriosta were taken to Rome for presentation to 
Pope Gregory XVI. MacEachen’s satisfaction in that symbolic act 
is understandable, but he was naive — or possibly cunning — to 
assume blanket approval for his approach to the language. As 
Kyle put it, “To say as he does that I gave my approbation to his 
mode of writing Gaelic is not only false in itself, but supposes in 
me an absurdity as gross as if I were to give my judgement on two 
dialects of Chinese.”!” 

Having been let down by Scott’s West Highland Gaelic experts, 
Kyle was unable to hand over the translation on his way to Rome, 
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and ‘instead of bringing it with me to London, I transmitted it to 
the Branch Institute of Inverness to be submitted to the revisal and 
correction of these clergymen." In the event only one clergyman, 
McIntosh, was responsible for revising MacEachen’s text. Soon 
after Kyle’s return to Scotland in the summer of 1840 MacEachen 
was sent the first of three sets of proof sheets to correct. It is not 
obvious why the London Secretary gave it to him, rather than to 
McIntosh who had sent down the revised version,''' but he seized 
his opportunity: 


The plan then that I took was to correct the spurious copy and 
restore it to my own original. Which task was of great labour to 
me and to the press. The work is now nearly done. I have 
corrected two proof sheets, and every day I expect the last proof 
sheet. | must add, that when the first proof sheet was sent up to 
London, I wrote to Mr Smith [the London Secretary] a letter to 
the following effect along with it. That some how or other a 
spurious copy of my translation had been sent up to him without 
my concurrence or authority of Bishop Kyle, and that the 
spurious copy had been corrected by me... From this you may 
see that Mr Macintosh was anticipated, and that he laboured in 
vain. 


MacEachen’s case is not helped by weaknesses in English orth- 
ography and a tendency to ramble in that language, but Rankin 
had ‘prased my books all along as pure Gaelic translations.’ 
Equally, however, it would be wrong to condemn William 
MclIntosh for interfering from a basis of ignorance. He knew his 
limitations but also his capacities: ‘I do not pretend to speak the 
Gaelic in its greatest purity and perfection, but I have studied the 
Gaelic more, and know the grammar I believe better than any 
priest in the Highlands. Mr McEachen’s copy of the Declaration 
was full of blunders of every kind — many sentences obscure, 
many ill rendered, almost all abounding in his own peculiar 
whimsical eccentric style.” 

Bishop Kyle must take some responsibility for encouraging 
MacEachen to complete the work. The annual summer clergy 
meeting at Blairs had been postponed to October because of 
Kyle’s absence. Robert Stuart, one of the administrators, made the 
short journey from Ballogie and reported to his house guest 
MacEachen, who was led to believe that his procedures had been 
vindicated: “Mr Stewart went a few days ago to Blairs, and saw 
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Bishop Kyle with other 3 bishops there at there yearly meeting. He 
told them how I was going on with the press. Bishop Kyle said, as 
Mr Stewart told me, that I did well in expunging all Mr Mac- 
intosh’s corruptions.’' Kyle remembered it differently in justi- 
fying himself to Scott: 


Mr R. Stuart did inform me at Blairs that Mr M. had received 
the proof sheet & had covered it over with corrections. What 
these alterations were, whether in style or merely in 
orthography, I did not know... I never gave any approbation in 
thought word or deed. I still less gave Mr Stuart any authority to 
impart such to Mr McEachen. The remarks that 1 made on the 
subject were made in public at table ... during our October 
meeting at Blairs, when you & I and all the other Bishops were 
present.’ 


Kyle heard no more until a bundle of translations reached him 
by post. He had washed his hands of the matter, seeing “no call to 
interfere further between the Institute of London & that of 
Inverness on the publication.’' The 16-page octavo Teisteanas 
nan Easbuigean Caitliceach was finally published by Richards of 
100 St Martin’s Lane, London, and MacEachen shared his 
triumph with Rankin: ‘All this ought to humble Mr Macintosh a 
little about his Gaelic scholarship. He should rather help me, and 
not throw stumbling blocks in my way and spoil my books, as he 
has done more than once, when he spoiled the press by his 
Garnside Gaelic... His Garnside Gaelic has been condemned.’'”* 


Aberdeenshire Gaelic 

William McIntosh was actually born in Glenmuick, not Gairnside, 
within the combined civil parish of Glenmuick, Tullich and 
Glengairn, but his church attendance would have been north of the 
River Dee where most of the area’s Catholics lived. The 
inhabitants of Balmoral and Glenmuick, on the right bank of the 
Dee, lost their Gaelic long before the end of the 18th century due 
to the influence of Lowland Gordon proprietors who lived on their 
estates." By the time of McIntosh’s birth Lowland speech forms 
had made their way into the rest of Highland Aberdeenshire, and 
in 1791 it was argued before the Kirk’s General Assembly that 
Gaelic was unnecessary for missionaries at Braemar." A 
neighbouring minister on Deeside agreed: ‘The language spoken 
is English, except in the upper parts of the parishes of Tulloch and 
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Glengairn, where some of them use a barbarous dialect of Gaelic 
among themselves, but they all understand the English.’'” 
Nevertheless the old language was still in general use during the 
twenty years that Ewan MacEachan was priest of Braemar. 

The area has been described as unusual because ‘Gaelic was 
supplanted by Broad Scots, not by English.’ Glengairn’s priest 
Lachlan McIntosh fought a losing battle — over an astonishingly 
long 64-year period — to preserve the language of traditional 
meditations: ‘One day when we were saying oor prayers to the 
auld priest, some o’ the ither bairns, who said prayers in English, 
begud to laugh at hiz and Mr McIntosh yokit wild upo’ them.””' 
The discovery of a speaker of Aberdeenshire Gaelic in modern 
times led to an account of the language’s persistence here and 
there, and Braemar children of the 1920s listened more sym- 
pathetically to the Gaelic spoken by old people after Chapel: “We 
young loons used to go among them and listen, it wis strange to 
usg. 

Looking down Deeside — and his nose — in the 1830s, Ewan 
MacEachen judged the language which was disappearing from 
Gairnside, closer to Lowland Aberdeenshire, as marginally more 
degraded than the one he encountered daily in Braemar and 
Inverey. And of course the relative prestige of his West Central 
vernacular has since risen to the point where it is ‘very generally 
accepted for most purposes as being the standard form of the 
language.’’* Presbyterian ministers, who became increasingly 
prominent in Gaelic studies during the 19th century, would not 
have considered the dialect of Aberdeenshire suitable for religious 
discourse. To that extent, at least, MacEachen was at one with 
them in dismissing ‘Garnside Gaelic’. 

Modern scholars, less liable to condemn, have investigated the 
dialects of areas at some distance from the western heartlands, '* 
analysing their variant features. The Glengairn Gaelic which 
grated on MacEachen’s ear was characterised by certain word 
endings (bail’ not baile, dor’s not doras, a’ gearr’, cutting, for a’ 
gearradh); some alteration of sounds (aid, they, for iad, eis, he or 
it, for esan, Cuir’s tu, you will put, for Cuiridh tu); and, arguably, 
some coarsening of sounds (an zabhal for an sabhal or barn, am 
veur for am fear, an deo, here, for an seo, and bing for binn). All 
of these features are shared with at least one other East or Central 
Highland dialect but crang, plough, for crann seems to have been 
unique to Aberdeenshire Gaelic.’ 
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However this paper is not about the comparison of dialects. 
True, MacEachen’s removal from Arisaig at an early age probably 
developed his feel for language, with Badenoch, Strathglass and 
Braemar Gaelic sharpening his ear for ‘provincialisms’. William 
McIntosh’s Arisaig congregation no doubt found that his 
preaching lacked the elegance of his predecessor Angus Mac- 
Donald. But on the question of how the language should be 
written, McIntosh’s Gairnside origins mattered little compared 
with his later experience. His education as a mature student in 
Paris was consolidated by a period, partly involved with the 
translation of Gaelic, as a professor at Blairs College. Thus it is no 
more than ironic coincidence that the two priests who wrote 
contemptuously of each other’s Gaelic moved east and west into 
new linguistic environments. The key point is that the forceful 
McIntosh, who was his bishop’s deputy in the Highlands, would 
have been considered right as far as questions of orthography and 
syntax stood at the time. He had studied ‘the grammar ... better 
than any priest in the Highlands,’ and felt that he could look most 
ministers in the eye when it came to ‘correct’ Scots Gaelic. 


MacEachen Defeated 

The row which ruined Ewan MacEachen’s reputation spilled over 
into a second dispute arising out of a proposed new edition of the 
1834 prayer book Tul a Chriostaidh. There was misunderstanding 
from the start about this book which MacEachen had compiled. In 
April 1841 Bishop Kyle wrote to Bishop Scott: ‘I have had a letter 
from Mr Evan McEachan, and you should have had the same, 
stating that the Catholic Institute had agreed to reprint Mr Ran- 
kin’s Gaelic Prayer Book.’'’’ Rankin was assumed to be the com- 
piler and translator of the book which he had merely helped to 
publish. '* 

MacEachen had copied to his episcopal superior a letter from 
James Smith, Secretary of the Catholic Institute in London, 
requesting him to produce a new edition. Conscious of the ‘bad 
Gaelic’ which William McIntosh had used in 1834 as ‘super- 
intendant of the press’, MacEachen saw an opportunity to restore 
what had been lost. He began ‘immediately to set about correcting 
the work, and sending it thus corrected for printing to London.”!” 
A letter by Kyle to Smith had failed to reach its destination in the 
previous year,'? and word of his ‘great dissatisfaction’ with the 
Gaelic Declaration was communicated by Kyle — late in the day — 
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to Bishop Thomas Griffiths of London, “without whose sanction I 
hope the Institute publishes no books.’"! 

Money was a key consideration in all this. When thinking first 
about a new edition of Jul a Chriostaidh Kyle ‘boggled much on 
pecuniary grounds, knowing the certain outlay & very uncertain 
return of such undertakings.’ However it was different matter 
when a London-based Catholic body was prepared to offer a new 
edition ‘at the public expense’.'’” Kyle queried the idea of 
MacEachen revising ‘a prayer book compiled by a Clergyman still 
able to superintend its publication, [but] ... if he confines his 
corrections to merely typographical errors, if he gets Mr Rankin’s 
consent, I have no objections to his thus employing himself.” 
Fearing another Declaration fiasco, Kyle wanted Jul a 
Chriostaidh ‘reprinted verbatim & literatim as it stood. 

However a more ambitious proposal had come from the 
Inverness Branch Institute through the Rev. Alexander 
MacSwein. Since MacSwein was in charge of the Eskadale 
mission in Strathglass it must have originated with the Lovat 
family — possibly Charlotte Lady Lovat of the ultra-pious 
Jerningham family." Kyle learned ‘that it was intended to make 
several alterations to Mr Rankin’s by inserting some excellent 
prayers & hymns composed by Mr John Macdonald & some 
others." From Arisaig, William McIntosh had already informed 
his own bishop that the Rev. Archibald Chisholm of Fort William 
would take responsibility for the text, following ‘some 
suggestions’ from himself as vicar general. McIntosh was 
prepared (as ever) ‘to revise whatever additions or alterations they 
wished to make.’ Supervision was needed because ‘John 
McDonald is I believe a first rate Gaelic scholar as to speaking 
and knowing the idioms of the language, but he does not know the 
orthography. Mr Chisholm knows it pretty well.” "7 

As Kyle neared the end of his marathon letter to Scott he 
expressed weariness with the whole affair: ‘If you & the 
gentlemen of the West agree upon a prayerbook, & get it printed, 
I shall be extremely happy... If you ask any assistance from Mr 
McEachen, it will be without my advising you. If you reject it, I 
shall find no fault. If he get a sentence of his printed by the 
Institute let the Institute answer for it.’ While heading for this 
solution to his Gaelic nightmare, however, the bishop mentioned 
(with dawning awareness) that MacSwein’s letter to Chisholm had 
informed him ‘of one thing that I never heard of before, namely 
that Mr McEachen had made an edition of a prayerbook.’'* 
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Among the ‘gentlemen of the West’ Ranald Rankin of course 
knew all along who had translated Jul a Chriostaidh, and since 
MacSwein had heard in Strathglass it can have been no great 
secret. But Chisholm at Blairs did not know, and McIntosh was 
scathing about MacEachen’s ‘presumption in claiming the edit- 
orship of the Manual and Catechism’. The bishops were among 
the last to discover the truth, in Scott’s case from McIntosh — 
tight-lipped from eating humble pie: ‘I received yours of the 30th 
ult. this morning and will endeavour to comply with it in every 
particular... The translation which I have sent you is not elegant 
but it is literal and true.” McIntosh’s rendering of MacEachen’s 
proposed title-page and introduction comes from the latter’s hand- 
written version, which specifies a second 1841 edition. The 
preface of this (at least) was already in galley proof, having been 
‘corrected by the Editor himself’. It never appeared in the form 
MacEachen desired, with an introduction which was contentious 
in any language: 


I received a letter from Mr Smith from London and another 
letter from Bishop Kyle desiring me to search the book, if there 
was any thing wrong in it to correct it. I did that. Any thing 
added thereto or taken from it or was changed in it by the bad 
Gaelic of the superintendant of the press was corrected, 
according to the original Manuscript which I have yet. The 
reason I had for telling this, is that Bishop Kyle and some others 
had an erroneous opinion regarding the author of this book; 
besides that I did not see it proper to conceal the truth from 
ignorant people. From this it is clear that great was my labour 
on this book, writing it twice over, and putting it now in the garb 
of the old copy. But my labour I do not grudge, if a good use is 
made of it.“ 


His hopes were in vain, for when the new version of Jul a 
Chriostaidh was published in London for the British Catholic 
Committee in 1844 the joint editors did not include Ewan 
MacEachen: ‘Air a cheartachadh leis na h-Urramaich Uilleam 
McAntoisich, V.G., agus Raonull McRaing, M.A.“ Thus Mac- 
Eachen never got proper credit for the prayer book which, 
according to the obituary, ‘was prepared by him, but published, 
and perhaps somewhat altered, by another Clergyman.’ In fact the 
first edition was published by one clergyman — Ranald Rankin — 
after being more than “somewhat” altered by another — William 
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Mcintosh. And in 1844 it was Mcintosh’s version which once 
again went into print. 


Unpublished Work 

It cannot have been immediately obvious to MacEachen that 
posterity would fail to honour his orthography. The Dictionary 
was published at Perth in 1842, and his mood was confident in the 
introduction to that volume. However MacEachen’s translation of 
Challoner’s Meditations never appeared. Ranald Rankin withdrew 
his support, despite MacEachen’s ‘Remember your promise, that 
you would be at the expense of publishing it, if I should translate 
it. I have done my part... I will subscribe £10, and I am sure you 
will do as much. This will be an encouragement to the rest of the 
clergy. i“ Curiously, since MacEachen died a priest of the Nor- 
thern District, his manuscript went to the cathedral at Oban. 
There, much later, Fr Allan MacDonald of Eriskay found it hard 
of access for what would have been a first Scots Gaelic 
publication by the Catholic Truth Society. When Bishop George 
Smith came to the Western Isles in May 1898, he ‘promised to 
send me Fr McEachen’s Gaelic Challoner’s Meditations which | 
asked a year ago when in Oban, but he is so busy! (he couldn’t 
post it and wouldn’t let myself take it out of his library in Oban 
when I was there).’'* The MS is now in Edinburgh’s Scottish 
Catholic Archives. It runs to 294 pages of near-A4 size, divided 
into 21 sewn sections, and includes MacEachen’s corrections. It is 
the fullest example by which his orthography may be judged. 

A second work may be described as unpublished, since Mac- 
Eachen would not have put his name to it. What had begun as his 
translation of the New Testament was published in 1875 after co- 
operation between William McIntosh and another ‘Garnside’ 
man. This was the Rev. Colin Grant of Glenfenzie, in the upper 
reaches of Glengairn, who was Bishop of Aberdeen for six weeks 
before his untimely death in 1889. MacEachen’s prior role was 
acknowledged in Grant’s obituary: 


After the death of the translator his manuscript had been lost 
sight of for a long time; but it was afterwards discovered, and 
fortunately came at last into the hands of Mr Grant. He was 
engaged for several years on the revision of the work, and 
devoted extraordinary pains to the task of securing a full and 
idiomatic rendering. He carried on a voluminous corres- 
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pondence, and one often very trying to his patience, with many 
Celtic scholars on the difficulties encountered in his under- 
taking. These arose mainly either from the want of a recognized 
standard of Gaelic orthography, or from the fact that frequently 
the same word bears widely different meanings in different 
parts of the Highlands. 


Grant’s pronunciation always ‘left something to be desired,” 
but by dint of the plodding industry and tenacity of purpose which 
were among his chief characteristics [he] attained ultimately a 
mastery of the written language.” MacEachen’s Gaelic cannot 
have been much consulted in the search for ‘idiomatic rendering’, 
however, since Grant’s version of MacEachen’s Tiomna Nuadh 
was criticised for being too close to Eskadale where Grant was 
stationed: ‘At this time of day, when almost all writers of Gaelic 
are agreed upon one system of Gaelic orthography, it is a pity that 
Mr Grant should have adopted in a work of importance and per- 
manent value a style of orthography which bristles with pro- 
vincialisms; many of them quite unknown outside his own district 
of Strathglass.’'*’ Departure from MacEachen’s west coast dialect 
is also seen in the judgement of the Ardgour-born priest Donald 
MacColl, who ‘strongly adverted on the late Bishop Grant’s 
liberties with Father MacEachann’s translation of the New 
Testament into Scottish Gaelic.” This implies circulation of 
MacEachen’s New Testament in manuscript. 


Sectarian Neglect? 

Scrutiny of texts should follow this claim for Ewan MacEachen as 
a neglected pioneer. Why neglected? Could it have been the 
outcome of sectarian neglect? It would not be surprising, as 
MacEachen was anything but ecumenical in his attitude to Christ- 
ians of other denominations. More generally, with evangelical 
Protestantism advancing in the Highlands Catholics were in- 
creasingly put on the defensive, as shown by a Morar priest’s 
letter to his bishop: 


I must ask your Lordship if you approved of the Proprietor of 
Lochalsh sending Bibles to the people here as is alleged. With- 
out knowing this I have altogether disapproved of the people 
accepting of any of them in my absence at Fortwilliam (without 
losing a Sunday) and I told them to send them back or burn them 
for thus they should not lose their Religion by the many errors 
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of that Translation ... [illegible] ... they will inevitably acquire 
that Twang & Cant of the Baptists and Anabaptists of the 
Highlands, much owing to that half HibernoScotian translation 
particularly of the N.T." ` 


Having never studied abroad, this Coll MacColl was poorly 
educated in comparison with his fellow-clergy'” so the theological 
opinion expressed would appear to have been held generally 
among them. 

Highland Catholics, helped by MacEachen’s urging, were clear 
where they stood. From the early 1820s, when Bishop Ranald 
MacDonald’s catechism was deemed heretical because it derived 
from Protestant translation, to the 1840s when William McIntosh 
refused to risk mistranslating ‘consecrated’ terms and points ‘of 
Catholic faith’, religion and language were intertwined. The 
Catholic position could be described as sectarian, but Prot- 
estantism’s approach to translating Scripture had been anti- 
Catholic in many languages since the Reformation. Scotland’s 
ministers, who played such a leading part in Gaelic scholarship, 
would have been sceptical about a Church which universally dis- 
couraged its people from reading the Bible. The scriptural 
doctrines of a priest like MacEachen once rejected, his linguistic 
theories were never likely to be taken seriously. 

Ministers regularly exposed their congregations to Bible Gaelic 
through preaching, and it may be that the formality of the Latin 
Mass freed priests to be less formal in their use of Gaelic. Dif- 
ferences of dialect may have gained greater significance between 
widely scattered Catholic communities, as has been dramatically 
shown in this paper. The more westerly of these communities 
were to be found in areas remote from outside influences, 
including linguistic ones. It might be supposed that the old faith 
would bear a positive relationship to the old ‘hymns and incan- 
tations’ represented by Carmina Gadelica. Alexander Car- 
michael’s attention as a collector of oral lore was directed largely 
to the Uists, North and South, but no Catholic dimension came to 
his notice.’ Gaelic is said to encourage ‘poetic’ ways of 
expressing religion, but no distinctive style emerges even when a 
priest-poet is under consideration in the farthest Hebrides.’ As 
has been sufficiently emphasized, MacEachen’s reputation was 
lost among his own people rather than through sectarian prejudice. 

It cannot have helped that he spent most of his active life as a 
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priest at Braemar, remote from the rest of the Highland District, 
and then further cut off within the new Northern District to which 
Braemar was transferred. Ray Burnett condemned arbitrary 
boundaries: “The Catholic Gaidhealtachd has been emasculated 
from within and re-created from without... The restoration of the 
hierarchy in 1878 took no account of the Gaidhealtachd in the 
diocesan delineation between Aberdeen and Argyll and the 
Isles.” More generally Burnett was concerned about ‘the 
peripheralisation of the Gaidhealtachd’ by Roman Catholic 
authorities, with Gaelic traditions of prayer giving way to 
‘devotional orthodoxy and spiritual uniformity’ from without: 
‘The Feast of Corpus Christi, the Feast of the Assumption were 
important dates for every parish and all parishioners. The Feasts 
of Bride and Columba passed by unnoticed. ’”'* 

If Highland Catholicism had remained more Gaelic, in other 
words, the manuscript of MacEachen’s New Testament could 
scarcely have been ‘lost sight of for decades. Only briefly, 
between 1878 and 1892, was the majority western part of the 
divided Catholic Gaidhealtachd led by a Gaelic-speaking bishop, 
Angus MacDonald of Borrodale in Arisaig.” MacEachen’s 
reputation rose among his co-religionists after ‘his’ New 
Testament appeared in 1875, but it is a final irony that both the 
Gaelic Dictionary and The Imitation of Christ, issued to Gaelic- 
speaking Church students at Blairs in perfunctory manner,'* bore 
the wrong date. 
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Footnotes: 


I. The name appears as ‘Evan McEachen’ on his tombstone at Tombae, Glen- 
livet, and in his own letters, but the modern ‘Ewan’ is preferred here. 
‘Maighstir Eobhan’ features in Donald MacLean, Typographia Scoto- 
Gadelica (Edinburgh, 1915), 212. 

2. He was born about Christmas 1769. J. F. S. Gordon, The Catholic Church in 
Scotland (Aberdeen, 1874), 591. Elsewhere MacEachen is misleadingly said 
to have been ‘brought up’ in Keith. Maurice Taylor, The Scots College in 
Spain (Valladolid, 1971), 324. 
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Raymond A. MacLean, History of Antigonish, i (Antigonish, 1976), 116. In 
1801 John MacEachen sailed in the Dove of Aberdeen to join his brothers in 
Prince Edward Island. There and afterwards in Nova Scotia they took the 
name MacDonald. I am grateful to Tearlach Macfarlane of Glenfinnan and 
Allan J. Gillis of Ottawa for help with published and other genealogical 
sources; also to Mairead MacDonald of Kinsadel, Morar, a descendant who 
traces the family to Moss of Keppoch. Personal communication, 30 May 
2004. 

John Watts, Scalan: The Forbidden Seminary, 1716-1799 (Edinburgh, 1999), 
166. It may be relevant to these eastward moves that Bishop Hugh 
MacDonald, excluded from his Highland District after 1746 as a Jacobite, 
had a school at Fochabers near Keith. 

Gordon, Cathelic Church in Scotland, 591. 

J. F. S. Gordon, The Book of the Chronicles of Keith (Glasgow, 1880), 239. 
M. E. M. Donaldson, Scotland’s Suppressed History (London, 1935), 359. 
For a calmer account see Gavin White, The Scottish Episcopal Church; A 
New History (Edinburgh, 1998). 

Scottish Catholic Archives/Blairs Letters [SCA/BL]. Evan McEachen, 
Lismore, to Bishop Alexander Cameron, Edinburgh, 1 July 1809. For the 
Rev. John (later Bishop) Chisholm’s 1775-92 gaining of toleration by 
Protestant gentry and ministers in Strathglass, see Odo Blundell, The 
Catholic Highlands of Scotland, 1 (Edinburgh, 1909), 206-8. For the man who 
put this sort of salient detail into print following his very active enquiries, see 
Br. Paschal Downs and Alasdair Roberts, ‘Dom Odo Blundell OSB (1878- 
1943): a different kind of historian’, /nnes Review [TR], 56 (2005), 14-45. 
Records of the Scots Colleges at Douai, Rome, Madrid, Valladolid and 
Ratisbon (Aberdeen, 1906), 210. A letter touching on his family (father still 
alive, brother John named, another brother mentioned) is signed ‘Evan 
McDonald’. SCA/BL. Same to same, 8 Oct. 1813. 

Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 591. In addition to the Gaelic 
publications listed in this source MacEachen ‘published in 1832 an excellent 
work on Arithmetic, in English.’ Designed for schools, MacEachen’s 
Arithmetic Improved, By Solving Its Questions from Principles, Not from 
Rules Undemonstrated was published by Lewis Smith of Aberdeen in 1832. 
It was dedicated to James Farquharson of Invercauld. 

Ibid. In 1798 the Rev. Alexander Cameron, the Scots College rector, was 
consecrated in Madrid as Bishop Hay’s coadjutor (or assistant bishop) for the 
Lowland District of Scotland, but was unable to return and take up his duties 
until 1802. James Darragh, The Catholic Hierarchy of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1986), 13. 

Scottish Catholic Archives, Oban Letters [SCA/OL]. William McIntosh, 
Arisaig, to Bishop Andrew Scott, Greenock, 18 Feb. 1838. For more on this 
influential priest see Alasdair Roberts, ‘William McIntosh in the West 
Highlands: changing the practice of religion’, IR, 54 (2003), 111-41. 

It may be noted in passing that Chisholm, who came from Strathglass, 
translated the first three hymns in Fr Allan MacDonald’s 1893 Comh- 
Chruinneachadh de Laoidhean Spioradail. John Lorne Campbell, ‘The 
sources of the Gaelic Hymnal’, /R, vii (1956), 101-8. 

SCA/BL. Ewan MacEachen, Kilchairain (Lismore), to Rev. Charles Max- 
well, Edinburgh, 12 July 1808. MacEachen suggested that Maxwell might 
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buy second-hand books at local auctions rather than from London 
booksellers. 

SCA/BL. Same to same, 8 August 1808. In a letter of 2 September Mac- 
Eachen asked for two copies each of a Greek lexicon, grammar and Aesop’s 
Fables. On 3 May 1809, with spelling improved, he requested ‘Johnson’s 
English dictionary’. 

SCA/GC 15/6. Alexander S. MacWilliam, The Braemar Mission (unpub- 
lished typescript). See also his “The Highland seminary at Lismore, 1803- 
1828”, JR, viti (1957), 30-38. Bishop John Chisholm died on 8 July 1814 and 
was succeeded as vicar apostolic by his brother Aeneas Chisholm. 

As part of the | July 1809 letter about refusal of absolution (Bishop John’s 
position on the Eucharist was in question along with attendance at Protestant 
services) MacEachen accepted the charge of a sick student that the bishop 
was poisoning the curdled milk which he prescribed. He was thus said to have 
‘accused one Bishop of murder.” SCA/BL. Bishop James Kyle, Preshome, to 
Bishop Andrew Scott, Greenock, 24 May 1841. 

MacEachen withdrew the poisoning charge a week later after being 
prescribed a sedative in Fort William, but two years on was still maintaining 
the correctness of his refusal of absolution. SCA/BL. MacEachen to 
Cameron, 10 July 1809, 6 May 1811. 

Odo Blundell, Ancient Catholic Homes of Scotland (London, 1907), 115. The 
Frasers of Lovat became major patrons of the Catholic Church in the 
Highlands, their influence extending from Beauly to Morar and taking in St 
Benedict’s Abbey at Fort Augustus. All that began in 1827 when Thomas 
Fraser of Strichen (who was eventually recognised as 14th Lord Lovat) 
celebrated his majority in the Eskadale church which replaced Aigas. 
Blundell, Catholic Highlands of Scotland, i, 120. 

SCA/BL. MacEachen, Aigas, to Cameron, 15 Aug. 1815. A hundred years 
later MacEachen’s 32mo. catechism (published at Inverness by James 
Beaton) was ‘extremely rare’. MacLean, Typographia, 84. 

SCA/OL. MacEachen, Ballogie (Aboyne), to Ranald Rankin, Moidart, 15 
Oct. 1840. Bishop Ranald MacDonald (1756-1832) became vicar apostolic of 
the Highland District in 1820; then in 1827, although still based at Lismore, 
of the new Western District which included Glasgow. Darragh, Catholic 
Hierarchy, 15, 19. 

SCA/OL. MacEachen to Rankin, 15 Oct. 1840. 24. 

MacLean, Typographia, 84. For Sheriff MacDonald, see J. F. M. MacLeod’s 
appendix. 

Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 465. 

MacLean, Typographia, 85. ‘This edition was revised by the Revs. Ewan 
MacEachen, Ranald Rankin and William McIntosh.” MacEachen’s 
objections to how this was done in 1835 are discussed later. 

Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 591. 

Richard Luckett, “Bishop Challoner: The Devotionary Writer’ in Eamon 
Duffy (ed.), Challoner and his Church: A Catholic Bishop in Georgian 
England (London, 1981), 81. Ronald Black has noted Fr Allan MacDonald’s 
drawing on a Uist traditional rhyming catechism, but misses out MacEachen 
as a link in the chain by saying that the didactic hymns were based on 
Challoner’s Penny Catechism. Ronald Black (ed.), Eilein na h-Oige: The 
Poems of FatherAllan MacDonald (Glasgow, 2002), 29. 
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MacEachen was also mindful of ‘the great number of highlanders residing in 
Edinburgh’. SCA/BL. MacEachen to Cameron, 15 Aug. 1815. 

William James Anderson, “The Edinburgh Highland Chapel and the Rev. 
Robert Menzies’, /R, xvii (1966), 195-8. The title-page of the Menzies 
catechism is reproduced at p. 132. Menzies was born at Aberfeldy. MacLean, 
Typographia, 1. 

SCA/BL. MacEachen to Maxwell, 12 July 1808. Maxwell had already sent 
‘Catechisms gratis and double the number’. MacEachen’s first order included 
“12 of the smallest sort of Catechisms’. Same to same, 4 May 1808. 

In 1699 the Kirk’s General Assembly commissioned a Gaelic Confession of 
Faith and Larger Catechism, ‘the Lesser Catechism and Psalms being 
translated already in that language.’ In 1726 the four presbyteries of Glenelg 
received 300 copies. T. M. Murchison, ‘The Synod of Glenelg, 1725-1821: 
notes from the records’, Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
[TGSI], xxxviii (1937), 111, 79-80. 

Fr Hugh Strachan S.J., who learned Gaelic on coming to Braemar in 1701, 
‘composed a catechism of controversy in the Highland tongue’. Alexander S. 
MacWilliam, ‘The Jesuit mission in upper Deeside, 1671-1737’, IR, xxiii 
(1972), 35. It was used in oral teaching but never published. Brian M. 
Halloran, ‘Jesuits in [8th century Scotland’, ZR, lii (2001), 95, 

Blundell, Catholic Highlands of Scotland, 1, 129. 

SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 24 May 1841. The reference to ‘later ones’ suggests 
that there were at least two reprints, with material added, before the second 
edition. 

The 1851 Inverness third edition was published by William Corner and Colin 
MacDonald and compiled by the Rev. Alastair MacRae, ‘Sagafi]rt ann an 
Glaschu’. MacLean, Typographia, 87. Previously stationed at Beauly, 
MacRae was only briefly in Glasgow. He achieved the unique distinction of 
being dismissed for drinking by bishops of both Scotland and Nova Scotia. 
Christine Johnson, ‘Scottish secular clergy, 1830-78: the Western District’, 
IR, xl (1989), 36. 

M.A. stands for Missionarius Apostolicus. 

William McIntosh was on the staff of Blairs College near Aberdeen from 
1831-35. Johnson, ‘Western District’, 129. 

SCA/OL. Quoted by William McIntosh in an undated letter to Bishop Scott 
of June 1841. Rankin’s financial involvement is shown by the Rev. Angus 
MacDonald of Arisaig’s ‘£7 10s which he owes me for the gaelic Manuals.’ 
SCA/OL. Rankin to Scott, 6 Mar. 1838. MacEachen acknowledged his heip: 
‘The Highlands is much indebted to you for setting me a going in writing 
Gaelic books by being at the expence of publishing a Gaelic manual.’ 
SCA/OL. MacEachen to Rankin, 15 Oct. 1840. 

John Lorne Campbell, Canna: the Story of a Hebridean Island (Edinburgh, 
1994), 145-6. Anthony MacDonald was priest to the Small Isles from 1791 to 
1843. F. Forbes and W. J. Anderson, ‘Clergy lists of the Highland District, 
1732-1828", ZR, xvii (1966), 162. Bishop MacDonald at Lismore ‘readily 
concurred with Principal Baird in his exertions to diffuse education among 
the Highlanders.’ Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 464. 

SCA/OL. Donald McKay, Laig (Eigg), to Bishop Scott, Greenock, 8 Jan 
1838. Arisaig’s priest (who neglected to pay Rankin £7 10s) gave the man- 
uals to ‘those I thought required them most, for themselves & families. I do 
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not think I ever got above 2/- for all I sold of them.’ SCA/OL. Angus 
MacDonald to Scott, 27 June 1838. 

For the Morar priest Allan MacDonald’s return from teaching at Valladolid 
and having to pay sailors to smuggle books ashore, see Taylor, Scots College 
in Spain, 103. 

SCA/BL. MacEachen to Maxwell, 4 May 1808. Along with manuals and 
catechisms the order was for ‘8 copies of St Francis of Sales Introduction &c 
[and] 9 copies of the spiritual combat.’ 

The 1835 An Cath Spioradail was published by Morison’s of Perth. Mac- 
Lean, Typographia, 342. 

The 1908 edition was also published at Perth. MacLean, Typographia, 342. 
The book was sponsored by Ruaraidh Arascain is Mhàirr in the name of ‘Clo- 
Chiar Caitliceach na h-Alba 1907’. The Hon. Rory Erskine of Mar (1869- 
1960) was second son to Baron Erskine. He wrote a number of books 
including The Kilt and How to Wear It (Inverness, 1901) and The Old Tribute 
and Other Pieces Translated from Gaelic (London, 1929). His Catholicism 
would have been encouraged by marnage to a member of the ducal house of 
Osuna near Seville. 

‘Father’ had replaced ‘Mr’ for Lowland Scots priests and ‘Maighstir’ for 
Highland ones. The 1908 edition (of which there is a previously uncatalogued 
copy in the library of the Gaelic Society of Inverness) has a six-page 
supplement of Rules and Ceremonies, together with extracts from the 
writings of St Francis de Sales. 

The title-page is reproduced at p. 133 of The Innes Review. In 1915 the Rev. 
Donald MacLean observed that this Leanmhuinn Chriost was ‘decidedly rare. 
A good copy is worth about seven shillings and sixpence.” Typographia, 1. 
Anderson, ‘Edinburgh Highland Chapel’, 198. The only ‘other’ Scots Gaelic 
version is MacEachen’s. This vagueness is not typical of the SCA’s Keeper, 
who elsewhere praised ‘Evan MacEachan, the famous Gaelic scholar’. 
Forbes and Anderson, ‘Clergy lists’, 167. 

SCA/OL. MacEachen to Ranald Rankm, Moidart, 15 Oct 1840. The book, 
which can only have been Menzies’ Leanmhuinn Chriosd, was obtained from 
*Blackhan’ - probably a bookseller. In the same letter he specified ‘5 or 6 
scholars’, and indicated that the idea of offering a comparison of texts had 
come to him from the Moidart priest Ranald Rankin. 

MacLean, Typographia, 2. 

A third edition appeared in 1906 and a fourth in 1922. The 1936 fifth edition 
was further revised and enlarged by D. J. Macleod HMI and Roderick Barron 
HMI, the father of Hugh Barron who provided this information. A 3rd 
impression of this fifth edition appeared in 1970. 

The address of MacEachan’s publisher shows what Alexander MacBain and 
his colleague were to call his ‘fad of spelling sr in every case as str’. Mac- 
Eachen s Gaelic-English Dictionary, 3rd Edition Revised and Enlarged by 
Alexander MacBain LLD. and John Whyte (Taylor & Bain, The Highland 
News Printing and Publishing Works, Inverness, 1906), vi. 

Dictionaries available in MacEachen’s time included those of William Shaw 
(1780) and Neil MacAlpine (1832). Charles Fraser-Mackintosh (bibliophile, 
and the only Scots Gaelic-speaker in Parliament) owned four dictionaries: 
Shaw; Robert Armstrong (London, 1823); Macfarlane and Mackenzie 
(Edinburgh, 1866); and the sumptuous ‘Dictionarium Scoto Celticum. Com- 
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piled under the Direction of the Highland Society of Scotland (Edinburgh and 
London, 1828)’. Catalogue of the Library at Lochardill, and London, 
belonging to Charles Fraser-Mackintosh of Drummond, Inverness (London, 
1885), 30. The catalogue is held in Inverness Public Library. John 
Mackenzie’s English-Gaelic Dictionary (Glasgow, 1845) came out as ‘part 
second’ to MacAlpine, who was praised by Mackenzie as ‘the first to present 
a Dictionary divested of antiquated Irishisms.’ x. 

MacEachen, Faclair, ill. 

John Macinnes, The Evangelical Movement in the Highlands of Scotland, 
1688-1800 (Aberdeen, 1951), 62. 

See the note by Professor William Gillies in Alasdair Roberts, ‘William 
Mcintosh: an untypical link between East and West Highland Catholicism’, 
IR, xlii (1991), 142. 

MacEachen’s objections were directed at this 1801 publication and later at 
the 1826 edition supervised by the Rev. Alexander Stewart of Dingwall. Rev. 
Donald MacKinnon, The Gaelic Bible and Psalter (Dingwall, 1930), 61-66. 
The new Bible was also criticised by Protestants. When the Kirk’s General 
Assembly forbade the use of other translations in 1816, the Synod of Ross 
blamed the Perthshire dialect for the fact that ‘a great part of the people of 
Ross-shire could not understand Dr Stewart’s translation...’ Murchison, 
‘Synod of Glenelg’, 113. 

Compare Fr Cyril Dieckhoff, a Benedictine monk of Fort Augustus, who 
stated on the title-page that his work was ‘based on the Glengarry Dialect 
according to oral information obtained from natives born before the middle 
of last century.” Henry Cyril Dieckhoff, 4 Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Scottish Gaelic (Edinburgh, 1932). 

The two-part Dictionary of the Gaelic Language (Glasgow, 1831) was 
compiled by the Rev. Norman Macleod of Campsie (renowned as Caraid nan 
Gaidheal) and the Rev. Daniel Dewar of Glasgow. 
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‘Literary Fame! Our Gaelic Dictionaries’, CR, xxxix (1878), 198, in which 
the anonymous author queried the authorship of Armstrong and also that of 
Macleod and Dewar. A full rebuttal by Allan Sinclair of Kenmore appeared 
in the next edition. In 1845 John Mackenzie opted to stay with the ‘present 
system of Gaelic orthography’ of which ‘much has been said both for and 
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and Aquhorties: registers and documents’, IR, xiv (1963), 165-70. 
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SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 24 May 1841. MacDonald acted on Kyle’s instruct- 
ions: ‘Did I not, immediately on receiving this translation, transmit it to 
Inverness-shire, desiring it to be submitted to the Clergy who were best 
acquainted with the language, authorizing them to do with it, alter & reform 
it as they thought fit, & when satisfied with it to send it to London without 
ever again consulting Mr McEachen?’ SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 24 May 1841. 
SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 24 May 1841. 

SCA/BL. Kyle to James Smith, London, 1 June 1841. 
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Rankin’, Footprints, 3, 7, 18-21 (1971). | am grateful to Roderick MacInnes 
of Sydney for drawing attention to the journal of Melbourne’s Catholic 
Archdiocesan Historical Commission. 
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Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Gaelic. See J. MacDonald, Ewan MaclLachlan’s 
Verse. Comprising a translation of Homer s Iliad Books I-VIII, and original 
compositions (Aberdeen, 1937). 

MacLean, Typographia, 329. See also Margaret Fay Shaw, Folksongs and 
Folklore of South Uist (Aberdeen, 1986), 15, 155, and Colin Chisholm, ‘A 
collection of unpublished Gaelic songs’, 7GS/, xv (1889) 239-55. 

Scottish Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, vii (Dec. 1905), 106. Rankin’s wit 
extended to verses about the Iron Horse in an “Address to the Railway 
Engine.’ Colin Chisholm, TGSI, xu (1886), 153. MacEachen’s only act on 
behalf of church music was to write down the hymn Laoidh a’ Phurgadoir, 
composed by the Rev. Angus MacDonald in Barra. Anderson, “Sources of the 
Gaelic Hymnal’, 103. 

SCA/OL. MacEachen to Rankin, 15 Oct. 1840. 

SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 14 May 1841. ‘In their hands it remained all the five 
months I was abroad, & was sent from them to London for printing.’ 
SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 14 May 1841. 
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sent from London, thinking they ‘came from some smatterer of Gaelic there, 
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SCA/OL. MacEachen to Rankin, 10 Oct 1840. 

SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 24 May 1841. Bishops additional to Kyle and Scott 
were John Murdoch, Scott’s coadjutor in the Western District with 
responsibility for the Glasgow area, and Andrew Carruthers of the Eastern 
District based at Edinburgh. 

Teisteanas nan Easbuigean fir-ionaid nan Ostal us an co-chuidichean am 
Breatuinn, held by NLS (‘London, N.D.’ in MacLean, Typographia, 21) 
provides a second example (after the 1836 Leanmhuinn Chriosta) of Mac- 
Eachen’s system of orthography in print. 

SCA/OL. MacEachen to Rankin, 10 Oct 1840. The word ‘spoiled’ has been 
substituted for ‘corrected’. 
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Jerningham, Franciscan Abbess (1808-1893), and Clementina Jerningham, 
Marquise de Ripert-Monclar (1810-18647, Recusant History, 21 (1993), 
503-56. These two were sisters to Lady Lovat. 

SCA/BL. Kyle to Scott, 24 May 1841. John MacDonald was a Strathglass 
man who transmitted Gaelic prayers. For one of MacDonald’s Strathglass 
Gaelic prayers, learned from Donald M’Gruar, see Alice, Lady Lovat, A 
Highland Bishop: The Rt. Rev. Aeneas Chisholm, LL.D., Bishop of Aberdeen 
(Edinburgh, 1927), Appendix 3. Another layperson who exemplifies Alex- 
ander Carmichael’s Carmina Gadelica: Ortha nan Gaidheal (Edinburgh, 
1900-1971) is Margaret McGregor of the Laggan who ‘composed and 
repeated constantly Gaelic prayers.’ Dilworth, ‘Catholic Glengairn... Part 
One’, 18. 

SCA/OL. McIntosh to Scott, 6 April 1841. Aware of sensitivities (on this 
occasion) McIntosh ‘did not know if Mr John would take it well.’ 

SCA/OL. Kyle to Scott, 24 May 1841. Kyle did not realise that he had 
stumbled upon the author of the prayer book, although he added: ‘Learning 
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be surprized at any thing I may learn next.’ 
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. SCA/OL. McIntosh to Scott, June 1841. 

. SCA/OL. McIntosh to Scott, June 1841. 

. MacLean, Typographia, 87. The third 1851 edition was specific about epis- 


copal authority, naming ‘Easpuigean Seumas Kyle agus lain Murdoch.’ John 
Murdoch was Andrew Scott’s successor as Vicar Apostolic of the Western 
District, based in Glasgow. 

Gordon, Catholic Church in Scotland, 591. Since the obituary from which 
this is taken was published in 1850 the ‘other clergyman’ cannot be Alastair 
McRae of the 1851 edition. 
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expressed in terms of people’s likeliness to be ‘backward in contributing by 
subscription’, but the uproar over the two Catholic Institute translations must 
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Challoner’s Meditations for Every Day in the Year (London, 1754). 
Campbell, Fr Allan MacDonald Diary, 21 May 1898. Reference to the 
Catholic Truth Society is on 21 April. The Rev. Dr George Henderson, who 
lectured in Celtic at Glasgow University, had a particular memento of Father 
Allan: “One of the small books I cherish is a copy of MacEachainn’s Gaelic 
rendering of the /mitatio Christi which he gave me.’ Black, Eilein na h-Òige, 
51. 

Dilworth, ‘Catholic Glengairn ... Part One’, 14. 

It was said that in Kintail his preaching Gaelic was mistaken for Latin. 
Roberts, ‘William McIntosh: an untypical link’, 140. 

Catholic Directory for Scotland (1890), 199. No mere plodder, Grant 
presented a lively paper on ‘Highland-English as found in books’ to the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness in March 1889. A still livelier book, in English 
laced with Gaelic, was written by his brother. John Grant, Legends of the 
Braes o’ Mar (Aberdeen, 1861, 1876, 1910, and reprinted by the Braemar 
Civic Amenities Trust in 2004). 

Review of Tiomna Nuadh ar Tighearna losa Criosta agus ar Slanair, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Colin C. Grant, Eskadale, Strathglass. CR, i (1876), 328. 
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Catholic Highlands of Scotland, i, 120. 

151. SCA/OL. Coll MacColl to Andrew Scott, 10 July 1838. 

152. MacColl was a convert from Tiree where Baptist missionaries were active, 
and this may have sharpened his awareness. George Yuille, History of the 
Baptists in Scotland from Pre-Reformation Times (Glasgow, 2nd ed. 1926), 
118. On landing at Sydney he told the port authorities he was ‘the son of a 
Protestant minister’. Australasian Chronicle, 1 Feb. 1842. 

153. Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica: Hymns and Incantations, iv 
(Edinburgh 1941). This fourth volume (of six) contains an abundance of 
prose notes. 

154. In discussing the religious imagery of South Uist and Eriskay in relation to 
the poetry of Fr Allan MacDonald, Ronald Black makes no denominational 
comment: ‘It is great because it mingles what is best about the Gaelic world 
with what is best about Christianity.’ Black, Eilein na h-Oige, 32. 

155. Ray Burnett, ““The long nineteenth century”: Scotland’s Catholic Gaidheal- 
tachd’, in Raymond Boyle and Peter Lynch (eds.), Out of the Ghetto? The 
Catholic Community in Modern Scotland (Edinburgh, 1998), 164, 166. 

156. Burnett, ‘Catholic Gaidhealtachd’, 169. 

157. Bishop MacDonald became Archbishop of St Andrews and Edinburgh, and 
his brother Hugh succeeded Colin Grant as Bishop of Aberdeen. Glasgow has 
had three Gaelic-speaking bishops. During the period 1892-1918 Argyll and 
the Isles was presided over by Bishop George Smith from Lowland Banff- 
shire. 

158. John Lorne Campbell, ‘Blairs College in 1883: by Mgr Canon John Mac- 
Master’, IR, xl (1989), 73. 


Appendix 1: Sheriff Andrew Lothian MacDonald 


This footnote has been prepared in connection with the paper on 
Maighstir Eobhan Mac Eachainn. It sets out some parallel inform- 
ation regarding Sheriff Andrew Lothian MacDonald, who acted as 
scribe to his uncle Bishop Ranald MacDonald when this latter 
gentleman dictated his Gaelic catechism Christian Doctrine. To 
understand the background, it is necessary to recall the civil 
disadvantages experienced by Scottish Catholics. Native 
Catholicism, before the arrival of the flood tide from Ireland, was 
confined to limited locations in two districts recognised by Rome 
under vicars apostolic (or bishops) divided by an arbitrary 
‘Highland Line’. Northwest of it there were estimated in 1780 to 
be 8,000 adult communicants, whereas the Lowland District was 
deemed to comprise 7,000 communicants. Although Edinburgh 
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had become the Lowland headquarters, the priest Robert Menzies 
ministered there to a congregation of Gaelic-speaking High- 
landers such as the chair-men who provided transport in the streets 
of the old town. 

Another Catholic group beginning to win social acceptance in 
Edinburgh were members of the landed classes who, helped by a 
1793 Relief Act, began to gain access to the learned professions. 
Among these was John MacDonald of Fersit, Parish of Kil- 
monivaig near the modern village of Roybridge, who became a 
writer (or lawyer) in the city. His wife was Mary Lothian and they 
had at least two sons. The elder, Andrew Lothian MacDonald, was 
born on 20th May 1800. John MacDonald’s younger brother 
Ranald became a priest. He was educated by Scots Jesuits in 
France, and ‘even in his old age he wrote and even spoke Latin 
with great facility, purity and elegance.’ The priest moved from 
Glengarry to Bornish in South Uist about four years after the birth 
of his nephew. Andrew Lothian MacDonald, on the death of his 
father, became eighth head of the Fersit family who were 
descended from the MacDonalds of Keppoch. He grew up partly 
with his uncle in South Uist, and was sent to Inverness for 
education shortly before Mr Ranald became bishop at Lismore, 
and then to Edinburgh where he followed John of Fersit in a 
second generation career in the law. 

It made sense for the bilingual Andrew Lothian MacDonald to 
work in the Hebrides, so that in 1826 he commenced practice in 
what was then the busy Sheriff Court centre of Tobermory. The 
type of business available must have required the services of a 
‘Poor Man’s Lawyer’, because coincidentally this was the same 
year that saw wholesale evictions from Rum, whose 300 
inhabitants were evicted by MacLean of Coll and emigrated on 
llth July. A son and a daughter were born at Tobermory to his 
wife Susan Stewart, who was to die tragically early in 1842. 
Another early death was that of the son Duncan Stewart 
MacDonald. Tobermory was of course a Protestant community, 
but towards the end of MacDonald’s 17 years there Sir Charles 
Gordon, legal adviser to Scotland’s Catholic bishops, built a 
mansion and chapel at Drimnin in Morvern. It was close enough 
to invite residents and summer visitors in Mull to mass by the 
display of a white flag bearing a blue cross. 

MacDonald received a surprise invitation in November 1843 to 
become Sheriff Substitute in Stornoway. Here he was, if it were 
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possible, even further from the Catholic heartlands than he had 
been in Tobermory. He was greeted as “An dubh phapanach’, but 
when the community realised his religious allegiance did not 
affect his judgements he became duly respected. His household 
was firstly sited in Kenneth Street and latterly in ‘The Cottage’ at 
Church Street where he maintained an immaculate garden. His 
other hobbies were swimming and music, and it was stated in an 
obituary that he ‘often astonished people by swimming on his 
back and playing the flute.’ 

At the time of the 1861 census Sheriff MacDonald’s household 
included his daughter Christina Stewart MacDonald aged 25 and 
his nephew Ronald MacDonald aged 14. There were also present 
two domestic servants, Isabella Mackintosh from Glenmoriston 
and Flora Morrison from South Uist. Perhaps wisely these 
retainers were not from the Lewis community he was servicing. 
The Stornoway influence was nevertheless significant, as his 
daughter Christina was said to have spoken Gaelic with ‘the purity 
native to the Lewes’. She was soon to be married to John Archy 
Chisholm, Wool Manufacturer, son of Colin Chisholm, Law 
Agent Inverness, and his wife Margaret MacDonald of Glen- 
aladale. 

Sheriff MacDonald played a prominent part in the social life of 
Stornoway and was present at the laying of the foundation stone 
of Lews Castle. He attended the annual gatherings of the then 
United Presbyterian Church which were held in the Masonic Hall. 
A contemporary narrated that he had ‘seldom heard a judge 
administer the oath with greater decorum.’ He did however 
experience difficulties in Lewis with the notorious administration 
of Donald Munro, and after his death was criticised before the 
Napier Commission for having failed to maintain the ‘position and 
dignity’ of his office in the face of ‘arbitrary power’. This was 
promptly rebutted in a letter to the Jnverness Courier by the Rev. 
James Strachan, Manse of Barvas, with appended signatures of 
Stornoway J.P.s. It quoted the formal address presented on Sheriff 
MacDonald’s retiral in which the inhabitants of the Lews 
expressed ‘their unanimous sense of the very able way in which 
you have uniformly discharged the functions of that important 
office.’ 

In 1871 he retired to Inverness at 28 Telford Street, a short 
distance from his daughter, and enjoyed several congenial years as 
a grandfather. The Gaelic Society of Inverness had just come into 
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being and he was one of its first Chieftains. At the Annual Supper 
he entertained the company with a rendering of “Co bhiodh na 
Righ ach Tearlach’. However a great sadness was to occur on 4th 
December 1876 with the death from scarlatina of his eight-year- 
old grandson Andrew Lothian MacDonald Chisholm. This was a 
disaster unbearable, and Sheriff MacDonald himself died at home 
on 19th June 1877 with his son-in-law John Archy Chisholm 
present at the end. His grave is marked by a Celtic cross in Tom- 
nahurich Cemetery. 


J. F. M. MacLeod 


Appendix 2: ‘Garnside Gaelic’: The Gaelic of West 
Aberdeenshire 

As seen in the foregoing, Ewen MacEachen a native of Arisaig, 
West Inverness-shire, derides William McIntosh a native of 
Glengairn, West Aberdeenshire, for his “Garnside Gaelic’, clearly 
regarding it as an inferior variety of the language unsuitable for 
literary purposes and totally unsuitable for the translation of 
devotional works. Why? 

Dilworth 1996: 42 divides the dialects of Scottish Gaelic into 
two main groupings: ‘Central Western Gaelic’ and ‘Peripheral 
Gaelic’. He defines the ‘Central Western’ dialect area as being 
West (mainland) Inverness-shire, Raasay, Skye, the Small Isles 
and the Western Isles (south of Lewis). The rest of the Gaelic- 
speaking area he defines as the ‘Peripheral Area’, although he 
allows for some ‘transitional areas’, including further districts of 
Inverness-shire, Ross-shire and North West Argyll. 

The idea of there being a prestige variety of vernacular Gaelic 
and of that being Central Western Gaelic seems to be a fairly long- 
standing one and one that has increasingly strengthened over the 
years, until nowadays this variety of the language is very 
generally accepted for most purposes as being the standard form 
of the language. An important exception is the form of language 
used for religious purposes by Presbyterians: this is the language 
of the first Scottish Gaelic Bible of 1801, which is influenced by 
the Classical Common Gaelic of the professional poets and seems 
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also to contain influences of the Gaelic of South West Argyil. 
Another exception is the Gaelic of Lewis, which though classified 
by Dilworth as ‘Peripheral’, is today accorded a wide deal of 
acceptance due to the strength and vibrancy of its Gaelic-speaking 
community. 

The result of this is that the dialects found outwith these western 
coastal districts, especially those found in the eastern and northern 
parts of the Highlands, have become more and more marginalised 
and regarded as ‘inferior’ or ‘wrong’, especially by speakers of 
the Central Western variety. The attitudes expressed by Angus 
MacLellan, a native of South Uist who worked as a farmhand in 
Perthshire at the end of the nineteenth century, are typical of these 
—he says of the Perthshire dialect “There was plenty of Gaelic in 
Perthshire when I was there. The Gaelic there, indeed it was not 
good” and on misunderstanding an order given by his Perthshire 
grieve, he had the temerity to say “I don’t understand your Gaelic, 
your Gaelic couldn’t be worse if you had learnt it from the crows.” 
(Campbell 1962: 42). One of my Strathspey informants seemed to 
have internalized these Central Western attitudes about her own 
variety of Gaelic — in talking about the perceived quality of 
different varieties of Gaelic she said “First of all you have West 
Coast Gaelic, after that you have Tinkers’ Gaelic and lastly (and 
worst of all) Strathspey Gaelic.” 

Garnside (Glengairn) Aberdeenshire lies to the east of both 
Perthshire and Strathspey, and in the 19th century lay on the very 
eastern periphery of Gaelic-speaking Scotland. This being the 
case, it would not be surprising that the Gaelic of this district 
should be regarded as an inferior variety of the language by a 
Gaelic scholar from the Central Western area, such as Ewen 
MacEachen. It is not surprising to see similar opinions to 
MacEachen’s held by the minister of Glenmuick, Tullich & 
Glengaim in 1794, who when writing in the Statistical Account 
says “the language spoken is English, except in the upper parts of 
the parishes of Tulloch and Glengairn, where some of them use a 
barbarous dialect of Gaelic among themselves.” 

The following are some of the most important features which 
would have distinguished William McIntosh’s ‘Peripheral Gaelic’ 
from Ewen MacEachen’s ‘Central Western Gaelic’, making the 
latter scornful of McIntosh’s competence in the language. Most of 
the following information is derived from the Survey of the Gaelic 
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Dialects of Scotland, which henceforth will be referred to as 
‘SGDS’. When giving information for the geographical spread of 
any of the dialect features, information will be given only for the 
area of Scotland covered by this survey. 


Feature 1: dropping of final unstressed vowel 
In Aberdeenshire Gaelic, the unstressed vowel in word final 
position is regularly dropped: 


Cent. Western Gaelic | Aberdeenshire Gaelic 


town baile bail 





rain uisge 
moine mòin’ 
man duine duin’ 





This feature, the regular dropping of the unstressed vowel in 
these circumstances, is attested in SGDS, Vol 3: Item 360. It is a 
feature shared by Aberdeenshire with most of Perthshire (apart 
from its westernmost districts), East Inverness-shire, Moray, 
Nairnshire, Easter Ross, Caithness and most of Sutherland. The 
final unstressed vowel is also dropped, in some circumstances, in 
Wester Ross and Lewis. 


Feature 2: dropping of vowel in as ending 
In Aberdeenshire Gaelic, the unstressed vowel in the ending as 
is regularly dropped: 


Cent. Western Gaelic | Aberdeenshire Gaelic 









doras 


This feature, which is attested in SGDS, Vol 3: Item 342 seems 
to be shared by Aberdeenshire with only two other districts: East 
Perthshire and Strathspey. 





Feature 3: dropping of adh ending 
In Aberdeenshire Gaelic, the adh ending 1s dropped everywhere, 
apart from where it represents the subjunctive/conditional ending: 
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Cent. Western Gaelic Aberdeenshire Gaelic 












This feature, which is attested in SGDS, Vol 2: Item 133 is 
shared by Aberdeenshire with Strathspey and most of Perthshire 
(apart from the westernmost districts). 

In Aberdeenshire, when adh represents the subjunctive/ 
conditional ending, it is pronounced like Gaelic ag. This means 
that ‘He would hit’, which in Central Western Gaelic takes the 
form of Bhuaileadh e, is pronounced in Aberdeenshire Gaelic as 
if spelled Bhuaileag e (SGDS, Vol 2: Item 132). 






Feature 4: they 

The normal form of this pronoun in Central Western Gaelic is 
iad. In Aberdeenshire, the form always used is aid (Watson & 
Clement 1983: 401). This is a feature shared by Aberdeenshire 
with a large area of Gaelic Scotland. The use of aid has been 
recorded in East Perthshire (O Murchu 1989: 357); Easter Ross 
(Watson 1974: 42); East Sutherland (Dorian 1978: 95) and I have 
also heard it used throughout the eastern half of Inverness-shire, 
West Sutherland and in Wester Ross, from Torridon northwards. 


Feature 5: he/itm emphatic form 

The normal emphatic form of this pronoun in Central Western 
Gaelic is esan. In Aberdeenshire, the form always used is eis’ 
(Watson & Clement 1983: 401). This is a feature shared by 
Aberdeenshire with a very large area of Gaelic Scotland. The use 
of eis’ (or eise) has been recorded in East Perthshire (O Murchú 
1989: 334); Easter Ross (Watson 1974: 66); East Sutherland 
(Dorian 1978: 95) and I have also heard it used throughout West 
Sutherland, Wester Ross and the eastern half of Inverness-shire. 


Feature 6: independent future ending 
An important feature of the Gaelic of Aberdeenshire is the 
ending which regular verbs take in the independent future. In 
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Aberdeenshire, in the second person singular and the third person 
(singular and plural) regular verbs in the independent future 


always take the ending (ea)s : 
Aberdeenshire Gaelic 










Cent. Western Gaelic 
Cui’s i 











She will put 
Cuiridh iad 


This feature, which is attested in SGDS, Vol 2: Item 279, is very 
widespread throughout Gaelic Scotland. This form is found in 
most of Perthshire, Ross-shire, Sutherland and the eastern half of 
Inverness-shire. I have even heard it used, to some extent, in 
Lewis. 






They will put 





Feature 7: broad s is replaced by z (when preceded by n) 
In Aberdeenshire, when broad s is immediately preceded by n, 
the s is replaced by z : 


This feature, which is attested in Watson & Clement 1983: 401 
and SGDS, 5: Item 738 is shared by Aberdeenshire with South 
East Argyll, most of Perthshire, Strathspey and Nairnshire. 















Feature 8: f is replaced by v (when preceded by m) 
In Aberdeenshire, when fis immediately preceded by m, the fis 
replaced by v : 









English Aberdeenshire Gaelic 


This feature, which is attested in SGDS, Vol 3: Item 384 is 
shared by Aberdeenshire with most of Perthshire, and the eastern 
and central parts of mainland Argyll. 
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Feature 9: siender s is replaced by slender d (when preceded 
by n) 

In Aberdeenshire, when slender s is immediately preceded by n, 
the s is replaced by slender d (a sound similar to the ‘f found in 
the English word ‘jute’) : 


‘English | Cent. Western Gaelic | Aberdeenshire Gaelic 


This feature, which is attested in Watson & Clement 1983: 401 
and SGDS, Vol 5: Item 753 is shared by Aberdeenshire with 
South East Argyll, Perthshire and Strathspey. 











Feature 10: final slender nn pronounced as ng 

In Aberdeenshire, final slender nn (when preceded by the vowel 
i) is regularly pronounced as what linguists call a “medio-palatal 
nasal” (a sound pronounced in a similar fashion to the ng in the 
English word ‘wring’): 


This feature (the regular pronunciation of slender nn in this 
position as ng) is attested in SGDS, Vol 1: Item 167. Aberdeen- 
shire seems to share this feature with only East Perthshire and 
Strathspey. 















Feature 11: final and intervocalic broad nn pronounced as ng 

In Aberdeenshire, broad nn when occurring in word final 
position or in the middle of words, with vowels on either side, is 
regularly pronounced as what linguists call a “velar nasal” (a 
sound pronounced in a similar fashion to the ng in the English 
word ‘wrong’): 


\berdeenshire Gaelic 
‘rang 

brown g 
gleang 
riongag 
buy! ceangaich 









ex 
= 












a 
= 
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This feature (the regular pronunciation of broad nn in these 
positions as ng) is attested in SGDS, Vol 2: Item 168. This feature 
seems to be almost unique to Aberdeenshire. 


Conclusion 

On the evidence of only eleven features, it can be seen how much 
William MclIntosh’s ‘Garnside Gaelic’ would have differed from 
Ewen MacEachen’s Central Western Gaelic. Gaelic diverging so 
much from the Central Western norm would not have been 
acceptable for any formal purpose and especially any literary 
purpose, and anyone trying to use this type of Gaelic for such 
purposes would have exposed themselves to ridicule. It would 
seem that this was what prompted Ewen MacEachen’s 
disparaging remarks regarding MclIntosh’s competence in the 
language. 

One of the features discussed here is almost unique to 
Aberdeenshire, while many of the features are limited to 
Aberdeenshire, East Perthshire and Strathspey (the area of 
Strathspey surveyed by SGDS was from its western border near 
Aviemore, Inverness-shire eastwards to Grantown on Spey, 
Moray). Being limited to such a small portion of the Gaelic- 
speaking area, it would not be surprising that the presence of such 
features would lead to the dialects of these three districts being 
regarded as aberrant forms of the language. 

Some of the features, characterized as ‘Peripheral’, however, 
were until recently, found in the spoken language of large parts of 
the Scottish Gaelic-speaking area. Despite this, they are so 
excluded from Gaelic writing that one would hardly know that 
they ever existed. One example is the (ea)s independent future 
ending, which since it featured in spoken Scottish Gaelic almost 
everywhere outwith Argyll, West Inverness-shire, Skye and the 
Western Isles must have once been used by over half the Scottish 
Gaelic-speaking population. It is a surprising fact that this feature 
hardly ever appears in published works, even in the writings of 
those who must have used it in their everyday speech, probably 
including the two principal translators of the Scottish Gaelic Bible 
of 1801: James and John Stewart, both ministers of the 
Established Church from West Perthshire. 

How is it that the Gaelic of the Western Seaboard has become 
the only type of Gaelic regarded as suitable for formal purposes? 
Could it be due to the fact that the centre of Scottish Gaelic 
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cultural activity, from the time of the Lordship of the Isles has 
been mostly located in this area? Could it also be that religious 
texts have a disproportionate influence over what comes to be 
regarded as the ‘correct’ or ‘standard’ form of a language? 
Principal among these texts in Gaelic Scotland must be counted 
James and John Stewart’s Bible of 1801 and Ewen MacEachen’s 
New Testament of 1875. Also important are the translations of the 
devotional works which led to such an ungentlemanly row 
between the two reverend gentlemen: Ewen MacEachen and 
William McIntosh. 


Seumas Grannd 
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A FIELDWORK MISCELLANY 
Dr JOHN MACINNES 
17th March 2006 


All of us who have been brought up in Gaelic speaking 
communities know that, in addition to the songs and stories we 
heard from childhood onwards, there were (and no doubt still are) 
a great number of items of information usually just mentioned in 
passing, and that these are of a kind which are apt to escape the 
notice of students of tradition, or if they do get mentioned at all in 
published works, are more often that not relegated to footnotes. 

Yet they are frequently of great interest not only in themselves 
but because of their associations and connections with other 
aspects of our history and culture and the immense fabric of 
Gaelic tradition in its entirety. 

This short paper is really a medley of such items along with a 
few tales and anecdotes and a comment or two on a couple of 
songs. I have not tried to impose a rigid structure on this material: 
at most the topics are only connected by a principle of free 
association. 

Many of these topics are in fact boyhood memories; the great 
majority of them, therefore, drawn from family tradition — though 
in some cases I was able to record the same material, or variants 
of it, from slightly younger relatives at a later date. Sometimes | 
heard things at such a young age that I cannot remember the exact 
source or recall which of my aged relatives first told me about 
them. One example is the story of how the duck got its webbed 
feet, a tale probably known at one time throughout the Islands and 
Western Highlands at least if not beyond those boundaries. It was 
certainly known by an older generation in Skye. Later however, | 
heard it in a fine version told by a kinsman in North Uist, from 
whom I recorded it in the early 1950s: the late Roderick 
MacDonald known locally as Ruairi na Carnaich, A' Charnach 
being the family homestead. (I shall come back to this story later). 

I want to begin, though, with a detail about St Patrick since 
today is St Patrick's Day. This is a phrase which I only heard from 
one man, the late Donald Sinclair in Tiree, from whom I collected 
an immense amount of miscellaneous information as well as songs 
and stories. The phrase is Padraig a bheannaich Eirinn, literally 
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‘Patrick who blessed Ireland’, but in this context 'who converted 
Ireland’. 

Although beannaich, 'bless' is used in the older language and in 
modern Gaelic in the sense of ‘greet, salute’, etc., (for instance, 
bheannaich e an latha dhomh). | know of no other example of that 
usage given by Donald Sinclair. In Ireland, however, at least in 
Kerry, the phrase, I am told, is well-known and perhaps 
throughout the whole of the country. 

I should add that there is a place in Tiree Dabhach Phadraig, 
‘Patrick's Vat', a rounded cavity in a rock. The word dabhach as is 
well known is also a term of land measurement, not uncommon on 
the mainland in place-names but I have not come across it 
elsewhere in the islands. 

The next item concerns the career of Robert the Bruce and I 
introduce it because in a few days time we have the seven 
hundredth anniversary of his coronation in Scone on 25th March 
1306. Bruce is the only king, as far as I am aware, who appears in 
our historical legends as a Gaelic speaker although in the 
traditions of Kintyre and Aran, Wallace is regarded as a Gaelic 
speaker also. Since Gaelic was the everyday language of Bruce's 
native Carrick for centuries after his time, it is unthinkable that he 
would be ignorant of it. But in addition to that, Bruce was of 
Gaelic stock on his mother's side. Incidentally, there is a note in 
the MacLagan manuscripts (MS 122) that 'the proceedings before 
the Parliament in Ardchattan when Macdougall was forfeited were 
in Gaelic’. (This is quoted in W.J. Watson's Bardachd Ghaidhlig, 
p288, with the comment 'reign of Robert Bruce’). 

Legend tells that the Fergusons of North Uist (Clann Mhic 
Fhearghuis) are descended from a man of the name 
MacFhearghuis who was one of Bruce's followers. It came about 
in the following manner. | 

In the course of his wanderings, before he consolidated his 
position in Scotland, Robert Bruce came to Uist and remained 
there for an unknown length of time along with a body of 
retainers. MacFhearghuis either stayed in Uist, or returned later, 
and married a local woman. The name Robert, prominent in 
Ferguson genealogies, was bestowed in honour of the king. 

Such is the tale, which is given here in bare outline. There may 
have been more elaborate versions but I did not come across them. 
In Ferguson families the name is now Rob, pronounced in the 
Gaelic way, but earlier it was Raibeart. (This is the conventional 
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spelling throughout the Gaidhealtachd). The pronunciation in 
North Uist could have come from a form Ra- or Ro-, followed by 
a'slender' or palatalised 'b'; in either case the borrowing cannot be 
recent. Professional historians agree that Bruce visited Garmoran, 
an area which includes Uist and the king also granted lands in his 
own native Ayrshire to one Fergus, son of Fergus. Overall it 
appears as if this traditional story had a basis in historical fact. 

From Robert the king to Rob Ruadh MacGriogair, which of 
course is the Gaelic name of the famous Rob Roy. But this Rob 
Ruadh was a bard, said, as I remember, to have been one of the 
greatest bards of Scotland. I have never been able to identify him 
nor to add any biographical details to that fragment of 
information. But there are some magnificent anonymous 
MacGregor poems, two of them published in Watson's Bardachd 
Ghaidhlig — MacGriogair a Ruadhshruth and Clann Ghriogair 
air fògradh. 

It is tempting to think that this Rob Ruadh might have been the 
author of great song-poems such as these. Incidentally, there is 
also extant an elegy to the well-known Rob Roy and it also is 
anonymous. (‘Raibeard' is the spelling there where another Robert 
is mentioned. The poem is published in A & D Stewart's 
anthology of 1804). 

We know from the description given by Martin Martin that the 
literate poets of Gaelic society wrote their poems after meditating 
upon their subject in a darkened room, where they lay with a stone 
on their chest. 

In North Uist it was said that John MacCodrum (1693-1779) 
used to go by himself to a distant part of the moor when he was 
going to compose a poem. Having chosen a secluded spot he 
would lie there with a stone on his chest. The late Rev William 
Matheson, who edited MacCodrum's poetry, told me he had not 
heard that himself but remarked that something of the same kind 
had been published about Alasdair MacMhaighstir Alasdair. 
These tales should of course be treated with caution but they do 
show a knowledge, however it was gained, of the practice 
described by Martin. Here we have an intriguing link between the 
classical and vernacular traditions of Gaelic poetry and it leads 
one to ask how much the non-literate bards knew — or were 
allowed to know — of the practices of their learned contemporaries 
in, say, the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Some 
scholars have maintained that Classical Gaelic could not be 
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understood by those who only knew the vernacular language. But 
that surely would depend on how simple or difficult the style of 
any given piece, poetry or prose, might be. 

It is well known that Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruaidh, to take one 
example, drew on images and formulas from Classical Gaelic 
poetry, which she would have heard chanted or recited in 
Dunvegan Castle but even more so in Berneray where Sir Norman 
MacLeod was a noted patron of the arts. It 1s equally well-known 
that metrical forms developed by the learned poets found their 
way into vernacular Gaelic verse and sometimes a poem has 
survived in Classical Gaelic with a quite distinctive variant in the 
vernacular: such is Giolla Coluim mac an Ollaimh's poem, usually 
referred to by its first line, in translation 'It is no joy without Clan 
Donald’, published in its Classical form in W.J. Watson's Scottish 
Verse from the Book of the Dean of Lismore and in the 
MacDonald Collection of Gaelic Poetry, edited by Rev Archibald 
and Rev Angus MacDonald in a vernacular version. There must 
have been others of the same kind. Occasionally I have come 
across a stray verse, for instance the opening stanza of Niall Mor 
MacMhuirich's poem Soraidh slan don oidhche a-réir CA long 
farewell to last night) and a verse from the same poet's Sé 
hoidhche dhamhsa san Dun (six nights when I was in Dunvegan'). 
These two stanzas in vernacular Gaelic, seventeenth century 
poetry, were recited, though not sung, in North Uist and Harris, 
and were no doubt known elsewhere too, particularly South Uist, 
where the MacMhuirich family had their lands. 

We also, of course, have the evidence of dissemination of 
Romantic and Heroic tales and transmission of Heroic ballads. It 
is generally accepted that manuscript stories were read aloud to 
audiences in castles and big houses so that they became prized 
items in the oral repertoire of traditional storytellers. Particularly 
in certain families, ballads originally composed in Classical 
Gaelic would obviously have undergone linguistic adjustments 
throughout successive generations. 

All this points to a world of activity and relationships between 
different castes and classes of practitioners of the arts, the details 
of which are now lost to us. But the evidence of contact and 
communication between them is irrefutable. 

In one instance, that of the authorship of the wonderful Oran na 
Comhachaig, the 'Song of the Owl of Strone' as it is sometimes 
called, we have the slightly puzzling use of oran, specifically 
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‘song’, (with its connotation of vernacular composition) in the title 
and dan, 'poem' or 'lay' rather than 'song' in the patronymic of 
Domhnall mac Fhionnlaigh nan Dan, the putative author, whose 
name is usually assumed to mean 'Donald of the Lays, son of 
Finlay’. But it could mean ‘Donald son of Finlay of the Lays', just 
as Neil MacLeod, that most popular of nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century poets, was known in his native Glendale in 
Skye as Niall Dhomhnaill nan Oran, 'Neil [son] of Donald of the 
Songs'. 'Donald of the Songs', himself a noted bard, was Neil's 
father. Might it then be that Fionnlagh nan Dan was a literate poet, 
or at least a devotee of Classical Gaelic poetry, while Donald his 
son was more a composer of songs? Even if that should be 
dismissed as baseless speculation, we can still suggest that 
something of the kind must have existed throughout the centuries 
of transmission of poetry and song. 

At all events, the metrical forms of Oran na Comhachaig owe 
much to those of Classical poetry. It is a 'lay' more that a ‘song’. 

I now come to an anecdote about Duncan Ban Macintyre, said 
by all to have been a man of most pleasant disposition. 'Chan 
fhacas gruaim riamh air Donnchadh Ban' as Donald Sinclair in 
Tiree put it: "Duncan Ban was never seen to be gloomy’. 

The story was published by Donald Campbell in his book A 
Treatise on the Language, Poetry and Music of the Highland 
Clans (1862) but it was known by a number of the Perthshire 
Gaels whom I had the privilege of meeting. One of them was the 
late John MacMillan, lain Mor MacGille Mhaoil, whose father, 
from Lochaber, came from the MacMillan lands on Loch Arkaig- 
side. John himself was a shepherd for many years about Kinloch 
Rannoch and was known throughout Perthshire by Gaelic 
speakers as Iain Mor na Cruaich. 

Donnchadh Ban and Domhnall mac Raghnaill na Sgéithe, a 
bard of the MacDonalds of Glencoe, were drinking with a 
company of friends in the tavern of Killin. The conversation 
turned to the beauty of the landscape from Loch Leven to 
Crianlaraich. Domhnall mac Ragnaill insisted that the mountains 
of Glencoe and Buachaill Eite were unsurpassed. But Donnchadh 
Ban disagreed. Then one of the company said, 'You are both 
bards. Why don't you both compose songs in praise of these 
mountains you admire so much. Let's meet here in a month's time; 
you will sing your songs and we shall decide which is the better 
song. We can settle the argument that way’. The winner will be our 
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guest for the evening. And so it was. Domhnall mac Raghnaill's 
song was judged to be very good but Donnchadh Ban's song was 
Moladh Beinn Dobhrain. There could be no doubt about the 
verdict: Donnchadh Ban won the wager. 

Still on bards, Donald Sinclair gave an interesting detail about 
the Mull poetess Maighread Ni Lachainn (c1660-1751). She could 
not, he said, compose poetry out of doors. But when she was 
indoors, she would see her poetry running along the eaves of the 
house. This too may reflect a memory of the poets composing, as 
Martin Martin tells, in a ‘dark cell’. There may, however, be 
another explanation. There are references in tradition to houses 
with panelled walls and wood-carvings; in castles there were 
almost certainly wall-hangings or tapestries. As in other societies 
in which warriors and heroic deeds were celebrated such 
decorations would depict tableaux of battle and hunting and the 
like along with scenes of domestic entertainment. 

It is at any rate true to say that such themes provide the staple of 
Maighread's poetry. 

Rounding off these snippets about bards, there is another 
anecdote about Donnchadh Ban, known in Skye and probably 
elsewhere, which is merely a piece of repartee which could move 
from story to story and attach itself to any well known character. 
The Skye version tells that Donnchadh Ban had a son, born out of 
wedlock, who grew up in some faraway place, all unknown to his 
father. Eventually the son sets out to find his father, meets 
Donnchadh Ban and they engage in conversation which soon turns 
into a verbal contest of wit. In each exchange the son gets the 
better of the father, who comments, 'I think your father was a bard! 
— bards being adept at this sort of flyting, known as gearradh- 
cainnte. The son replies with a pun on bard: b'ard; 'poet': 'was 
high, tall’. 

"Neither tall nor short, just of middle height’, says the son. 

Donnchadh Ban then realises that only a son of his could have 
such powers of repartee and acknowledges the young man as his 
own. 

This exchange can be found, word for word, in some versions of 
the popular tale Uilleam bi d shuidhe ‘William, sit down’. That 
tale belongs to the category of Trickster Stories which are 
common in the repertoire of Gaelic folktales. 

In addition to these there are numerous anecdotes about two 
Skyemen whose names and pranks were known throughout the 
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Gàidhealtachd. They are Gilleasbaig Aodrom and Iain Dubh. 
Gilleasbaig was a Matheson, known locally as Gilleasbaig 
Mhurchaidh, who flourished in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. He was said to have Eolas nan Glas, which could be 
translated as [arcane] knowledge of locks: in other words, he 
could get into or out of a house even if the doors were locked. This 
probably means he was an expert at picking locks but tradition 
gives his expertise a much more mysterious aura. Gilleasbaig was 
regarded as essentially harmless — aodrom, light minded, flighty, 
not quite right in the head. He was almost certainly nothing of the 
kind but had developed the art of playing the licensed fool very 
efficiently. Stories tell of his anecdotes with various notables, 
including the Rev John Souter of the Established Church, 
tacksman of Feorling and Chamberlain to MacLeod of Dunvegan 
as well as parish minister. Maighstir Sutar was not a native Gaelic 
speaker but of course had to preach in Gaelic which, at least 
according to Gilleasbaig Aodrom, he used in a somewhat 
eccentric fashion. Gilleasbaig's comment is still remembered in 
this witty rhyme. 


Nuair a théid thu dhan chubaid 
Ni thu urnaigh bhios gleusda 
Cuid dhith 'na Gaidhlig 

Is cuid dhith 'na Beurla 

Cuid dhith 'na Laideann 

Is cuid dhith 'na Greugais 

Is a' chuid nach tuig cach dhith 
Bheir 1 gàir' air Fear Gheusdo 


"When you go to the pulpit 

You make a prayer in style 

Part of it in Gaelic 

And part in English 

Part of it in Latin 

And part in Greek 

And the part that nobody else understands 
Makes the laird of Gesto laugh’ 


In popular estimation, Iain Dubh, also nineteenth century — 
Black John MacLeod: dubh sa cheann is dubh sa chridhe’ —'black 
haired and black hearted' — was an altogether more sinister 
character, possessed of extraordinary preternatural powers, it 
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would seem, and therefore obviously in league with the Devil. He 
was a son of Domhnall nan Oran, mentioned earlier, and brother 
of Neil MacLeod, both of them bards. Iain Dubh was no mean 
poet himself; in fact, many of his contemporaries and members of 
later generations, too, regarded him as a better poet than his 
brother Neil. He was a sailor for the greater part of his life and 
died after a voyage to Montreal, where he is buried, as least 
according to report. Local gossip asserted with great authority that 
no grass ever grew on his grave. It was said by others that a sailor 
from the Isle of Skye went to check the accuracy of that and 
discovered that it was indeed true. But he also reported that there 
was no grass growing on any grave in that burial place. 

The numerous exploits that earned him such notoriety need not 
detain us now. Some of them suggest that he may have had 
hypnotic powers. But one story contains an important detail. 

Over fifty years ago, a distant kinsman of the MacLeod family 
told me that Iain Dubh came to a house where a number of women 
were visiting. One of the women spoke with disapproval of his 
way of life and assured him, if he did not change, his soul would 
be damned. At that, Iain Dubh seemed to disgorge all his 
intestines on the floor, causing the women to rush out shrieking 
that this was undoubtedly the work of Satan. When they were 
gone Jain showed his kinswoman, the lady of the house, that what 
he had apparently thrown up was in reality red and grey lengths of 
very fine rubber strands, coiled on a sort of ratchet-wheel which 
he held between his teeth. It was no more, in fact, than a piece of 
stage magic. 

As an addendum to all that, I heard it said that the minister of 
Dunvegan came to see Iain Dubh when he was home from one of 
his voyages, to question him about the Satanic practices in which 
people said he was involved. Iain Dubh received him with great 
geniality and explained it was all a matter of illusion and sleight 
of hand and actually showed him how some of the commoner, 
minor tricks were done. 

The upshot was that the minister went away quite satisfied that 
Iain Dubh was no danger to anyone, including himself and his 
own soul. Interestingly, though, the laity were less ready to accept 
that verdict. 

In the 1960s, the remarkable Donald Sinclair, who had himself 
been a sailor, asked me if I knew who taught Iain Dubh 
Dhomhnaill nan Oran. I told him I did not. 'It was Professor 
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Anderson’, he said, ‘Professor Anderson and his daughter’. They 
used to travel quite often to America and Iain Dubh met them 
aboard ship. He was always kind to them and Anderson repayed 
him by teaching him some of the tricks of his own trade’. 

I had never heard of Professor Anderson then but a little 
research disclosed the following. ‘Professor’ was the stage name of 
John Henry Anderson (1812-1874) from Craigmyle, near 
Aberdeen, a famous stage magician who has been described as 
one of the most outstanding performers of his art in the whole of 
Europe and America in his day. He called himself 'The Great 
Wizard of the North' — (a title, incidentally conferred upon Iain 
Dubh also). One of the people whom Anderson inspired was 
Houdini, who declared that he was ‘unique in the annals of magic 
as a doer of daring things’. 

Anderson, along with his daughter who acted as his assistant, 
often travelled to America and his dates overlap with those of Jain 
Dubh's life. This information supplied by Donald Sinclair merely 
in passing gives a plausible explanation of Iain Dubh's skills, 
rather preferable to the belief that they came from the Devil 
himself. 

Of course the anecdotes about him have not lost in the telling 
and some of them, as happens in oral tradition, have almost 
certainly been coloured by motifs in other stories. 

Martin Martin, whom I have already cited, wrote his famous A 
Description of the Western Islands of Scotland and A Late Voyage 
to St Kilda in the closing years of the seventeenth century. (His 
dates are c1660-1719). The late Rev Donald Budge, in a valuable 
paper read to this society in 1973 (Vol. XLVIII, pp 371-81) with 
the title Beathag Mhor, Bana Bhard Sgiathanach, suggests that 
Martin, the writer and physician, was the same Martin whose 
mistress Beathag Mhór composed An Cul Bachalach and other 
songs. This is in fact unlikely and there is nothing in the oral 
traditions of Skye that supports it. According to a story told by my 
grandfather and his brothers, Martainn Mor, Beathag's lover and 
father of her two sons, was an older contemporary of Alan 
MacDonald of Kingsburgh. In other words, although of the same 
family as the writer, Martainn Mor was of a younger generation. 

The story goes that Martin and his men were one day threshing 
corn in a barn at Bealach nan Cabar, the Martin homestead, when 
Alan of Kingsburgh rode by. Alan and Martin, both of them very 
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strong men, were good friends. Alan dismounted and the two 
stood chatting together. 

One of Martin's men then said, "You two are well known for 
your great strength. Why don't you have a bout of wrestling’. And 
both men agreed readily enough: it was a friendly match. 

Now it happened that a bag of woven marram grass (muran) for 
holding grain lay on the floor of the barn. Alan still had his spurs 
on and in the course of the contest Alan's spur caught in the bag 
of grain and Martin put him down. (It was said, though, that it was 
the constriction of Alan's grip on Martin's chest as he went down 
that eventually led to the latter's illness and death). 

The two men parted good friends, of course, but the news went 
round the district and some of the Martins made joyous gossip of 
it. One evening Alan and a few of his MacDonald relatives were 
carousing in the inn of Uig, when a crowd of Martins came in. 
Soon they began to taunt the MacDonalds and it came to a brawl 
in which Alan was rather badly bruised. 

Alan had a cousin who at that time was a medical student at the 
University of Edinburgh, and this young man, when he heard of 
the shameful deed, composed a song about it with the refrain 
Ailein Duinn nach till thu an taobh seo (taogh pronounced tu). 

In it he says that Clann Mhic Gille Mhartainn, the older form of 
their name, ought to be driven beneath the cairns of rock where 
their real hereditary domain lay. The explanation is that Gille 
Martainn is a by-name for the fox. (I have pointed out elsewhere 
that Gilmartin in James Hoge's 'Confessions of a Justified Sinner’ 
may have a basis in Gaelic). 

The melody and probably the refrain of the song to Alan of 
Kingsburgh no doubt come from an older song. This was common 
practice, of course, and there was perhaps still another 
composition involved, too, for certain variants have an opening 
line Ailein, Ailein Mhic ‘ic Ailein, which is the style and title of 
MacDonald of Clanranald. Anyway, these are lost to us now, but 
as often happens the words of a new song displace the text of the 
exemplar while words and phrases of the older composition can 
remain to cause confusion for critics and commentators alike. 

To take another well-known song, Peigi nighean Eoin mhic 
Mhaol Chaluim in Aird, Sleat, of the MacInnes family of Leitir 
Fura in the Isle of Skye, composed her song to Norman Nicolson, 
Tormod Beag Sgoirebreac — Tha mi fo churam hi iu o éile — on the 
model of a love-song apparently addressed to a shepherd of the 
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name of MacLeod. In some versions a line or two of that song are 
entangled in Peigi's composition. 

Three women, incidentally, have been at various times named 
as the author: Peigi nighean Neill, my great-grandfather's sister, 
Peigi nighean Eoin (both MacInneses and related to each other) 
and Anna Bheag, Mrs Rose, who lived more or less on the 
boundary of Ferrindonald (Fearann Domhnaill) in Sleat. Peigí 
nighean Eoin bore a son to Tormod Beag; later she married a man 
of the surname of Rose, which accounts for the confusion between 
her and Mrs Anna Rose. The version of the words and melody 
which came down in our family are as given to Peigi nighean 
Eoin's relatives by herself. 

Now, to round off this medley, here are two stories, in English 
translation. They are short enough to give in full. The first is the 
one I mentioned at the beginning of this talk: How the duck got its 
webbed feet. 

‘One day Christ was fleeing from the Roman soldiers. He came 
to a place where the folk of the house were winnowing grain. 
There was a heap of grain there on the ground. Christ asked them 
to help Him and the folk of the house hid Him in the heap of grain. 

The Roman soldiers came and asked, 'Have you seen the 
appearance of the Son of God passing by here?’ [or, 'anyone who 
looks like: 'coltas mhic Dhé']. 

'Three Thursdays’, said they, 'since the Son of God passed by 
here’. 

And the soldiers went their way. 

But while they had been speaking, the hens and ducks gathered 
round and began to eat the grain. The difference was that while the 
ducks nibbled round the edges of the heap of grain, the hens 
jumped up on top of the heap and began to scrape away at it, 
flinging it hither and thither, so that they almost exposed Christ to 
the Roman soldiers. 

When the soldiers departed and Christ came out, He blessed the 
ducks and said that until the end of time they would have the 
freedom of earth and water, land and sea. They would enjoy good 
weather and calm; they would also enjoy wind and rain and storm; 
and they could swim as easily as they could go on dry land. 

But the hens He cursed and said that at the slightest shower they 
would feel miserable and if heavy rain came they would soon be 
drenched. They would never be able to swim and would remain 
restricted to the land. 
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And that is how and why the duck has webbed feet'. 

The story was known in South Uist too. There was a version in 
the family of the great storyteller, the late Duncan MacDonald, 
Donnchadh mac Dhomhnaill mhic Dhonnchaidh. I am indebted to 
my friend Alasdair MacLeod, late of the Morar Hotel, for 
informing me that he heard the story used as an exemplum in a 
sermon by the late Canon Ewan Maclnnes, a native of South Uist. 

The final story is that of the One-eyed Miller and the Dumb 
Englishman. (The story is known over a wide area and is classified 
as AT924 and 924A in the Aarne-Thomson Index of International 
Folktales). 

The Gaelic version, which I first heard from the late Angus 
MacLeod — Aonghus an Tailleir — Sollas, North Uist, is 
representative of a small group of stories that involve some 
competition or other between a Scotsman and an Englishman, the 
Scot usually being a Gael. What follows is in part a paraphrase of 
the Gaelic text. 

A Gael and an Englishman meet, become friendly and the 
conversation moves to describing the virtues of their respective 
lands, and from description to claim of superiority. 

"Well,’ says the Englishman, 'I have an estate in England and on 
my estate there's a dumb man who is of such mental powers that 
no one in your country could equal him. And I'll lay a wager on 
it!" 

'All right,’ said the Gael, 'a hundred pounds on the wager! 
There's a schoolmaster in my district who can equal anyone on 
your estate’. 

So it was agreed and the competitors were to meet in a week's 
time. 

The Gael went home and went to see the schoolmaster but the 
schoolmaster refused out and out. 

I've heard of this dumb man’, he said. 'He’s too clever for me 
and I'm not going’. 

So the Gael called on the one-eyed miller and told him how 
things were and the miller said, "You've no doubt lost the bet 
anyway, but it's a pity to let it go at that without trying’. 

So the miller agreed he'd go himself. The two men were left 
together in a room. After a while, the dumb man got up and left. 
Outside, he indicated he had lost the contest. But when the Gael 
went to congratulate the miller, the miller insisted it was he who 
had lost. 
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"The dumb man pointed a finger at me’, he said, ‘mocking me, 
meaning I had only one eye. I held up two fingers meaning that at 
least he had two. Then he held up three fingers meaning we have 
only three between us. I became angry at that and shook my fist at 
him to show I'd soon knock out both his eyes. But all he did was 
to begin eating an apple, just to show what fine apples they have 
in England. I had oatcakes with me and I began to eat one to show 
that we have excellent oatcakes in Scotland. 

Then the dumb man got up and walked out and I knew I'd lost’. 

Meanwhile, the dumb man was explaining what had happened, 
as he understood it. 

'I held up one finger, signifying there is but one God. The miller 
held up two, meaning there are Father and Son. I held up three 
then — Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

The miller closed his fist to show that the Three are One. 

Next I produced an apple, to show that the Fall of man came by 
eating the forbidden fruit; but the miller brought out an oatcake, to 
show that, after the Fall, mankind has to toil for its daily bread. 

I simply couldn't defeat him so I lost’. 

With the exception of these two stories, the material I have 
chosen this evening consists mainly of bits and pieces of 
information of a kind that can still be gathered from Gaelic 
speakers wherever they happen to be. 

It is important to remember that there are many men and women 
who do not consider themselves to be tradition bearers at all and 
who yet can have at their command a surprisingly wide range of 
traditional lore. 

And the smallest snippet of that lore can sometimes fill a vacant 
space in our picture of the culture of our nation. 
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